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Soldiers  of  the  Common  Qood 

By  CHARLES  EDWARD  RUSSELL 

Japan,  the  Economic  Revolutionist.  First  Article 

EDITOR'S  Note. — In  his  progress  around  the  world,  chronicling  the  advance  of  the 
Soldiers  of  the  Common  Good,  Mr.  Russell  reached  Japan  just  as  the  calm,  busy  little  nation 
cleared  itself  of  the  dust  and  sweat  of  ivar.  In  this  article  and  the  one  to  follow  it,  he  tells  of 
Japan's  victories  of  peace.  Undisturbed  by  any  chatter  of  “  vested  rights,"  “  limitations  on 
goT'ernmental  enterprises,"  and  the  like,  Japan's  7i>isest  men  have  studied  the  economic  policies 
of  other  countries  and  therefrom  constructed  a  neiv  system  for  their  oion.  The  Japanese  grasped 
the  danger  and  iniquity  of  trusts,  and  placidly,  loithout  so  much  as  a  "  by  your  leave,"  they  are 
brushing  trusts  off  the  map  of  Japan  and  in  their  places  are  erecting  government  monopolies. 
They  are  making  neio  markets  all  around  the  Pacific  and  elseudiere — ho7v  many  of  us  kneiv 
that  many  tea  stores  in  our  cities  are  backed  by  the  Imperial  Japanese  Government?  Not  even 
the  Yelloiv  Peril  alarmists  predicted  the  economic  rn'olution  Japan  is  bringing  about.  How 
are  we,  the  American  people,  Japan's  nearest  competitors,  to  meet  the  situation? 

CHAPTER  XIX  should  not  engage  in  trade,  that  industrial 

enterprises  should  be  left  to  individual  effort, 
STARTLING  INNOVATIONS  OF  A  PEOPLE  WITH-  that  all  profits  are  legitimate,  however  secured, 
OUT  COMMERCIAL  TRADITIONS  that  without  a  system  of  reciprocal  robberj^ 

there  would  be  no  incentive  to  trade,  that  the 
''T^O  sit  at  ease  and  discuss  the  academic  way  anything  has  been  done  in  the  past  is 
X  theories  of  government  and  the  dark  exactly  the  way  it  should  be  done  in  the  fu- 
secrets  of  political  economy  is  one  of  the  most  ture,  and  the  like  comfortable  doctrines.  So 
delightful  and  useless  occupations  known  to  readily  can  these  truths  be  shown  that  by 
mankind.  With  the  help  of  the  learned  au-  most  of  our  hearthstones  all  such  problems 
thorities  one  minded  to  these  gentle  pursuits  have  been  pleasantly  and  definitely  settled 
can  demonstrate  beyond  cavil  that  the  state  forever.  But  while  we  are  engaged  in  mak- 
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ing  these  philosophical  mud-pies,  Evolution, 
which  has  no  sense  of  propriety  and  cares 
not  a  whit  for  theories,  schools,  clogmas,  uni¬ 
versity  professors,  nor  even  for  the  sainted 
Adam  Smith,  is  preparing  for  our  heads  the 
club  that  is  likely  to  put  an  end  to  all  these 
diversions  and  dislocate  (for  us)  the  whole 
sanctified  science  of  economics. 

For  many  years  after  Commodore  Perr)'’s 
historical  visit  it  was  the  custom  of  Western 
nations  to  regard  Japan  as  peopled  chiefly  by 
amusing  idiots  that  existed  to  supply  us  with 
curios  and  consume  our  surplus  products. 
Presently  we  discovered  that  these  amusing 
people  were  duplicating  our  products  instead 
of  consuming  them.  This  jolted  the  Western 
complacency  until  some  one  formulated  the 
theory  that  the  Japanese  w'ere  merely  “a 
nation  of  imitators.”  With  joy  we  laid  hold 
of  this  emollient;  with  fond  persistent  faith 
we  still  cling  to  it.  Even  when  we  see  Japan 
with  new  methods  and  a  new  efficiency 
crushing  the  fleets  and  armies  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  European  nations,  when  we  see  it 
making  unprecedented  and  sinister  records 
in  mobilization,  maneuvering,  tactics,  com¬ 
missariat,  hospital  service,  still  we  cling  to 
it.  And  when,  the  war  being  over,  there 
begins  to  appear  a  huge  Japanese  plan  for 


commercial  supremacy  and  commercial  ac¬ 
tivities  as  strange  and  startling  as  any  the 
Japanese  forces  used  in  war,  still  with  pa¬ 
thetic  confidence  we  hug  the  old  delusion. 

A  nation  of  imitators!  As  soon  as  may  be 
we  should  come  out  of  that  trance.  Imitation 
as  practised  by  the  Japanese  consists  of  taking 
the  best  thing  done  by  Europ)eans  and  improv¬ 
ing  it  and  perfecting  it  and  excelling  it,  and 
then  turning  it  in  its  bettered  state  against  its 
originators.  Something  in  this  may  be  fortify¬ 
ing  to  Western  complacency,  though  I  do  not 
know  what  it  is;  but  in  any  event  we  are  now 
face  to  face  with  one  development  of  it  that 
may  well  make  us  gasp  and  give  grave  heed. 

Observ'e  some  of  the  fundamental  facts  in 
this  story. 

Here  is  a  country  whose  population,  now 
48,000,000,  grows  at  the  rate  of  600,000  a 
year.  Only  one-eighth  of  the  land  can  pro¬ 
duce  anything;  the  rest  is  barren  mountain. 
Of  the  arable  land  you  may  say  that  every 
inch  that  will  grow  green  blades  is  under  cul¬ 
tivation.  So  close  is  the  population  always 
to  the  limit  of  the  country’s  supporting 
capacity  that  when  falls  a  little  too  much 
rain  and  the  rice  crop  is  injured,  600,000 
people  are  in  danger  of  starving,  and  the 
world  must  come  to  their  relief. 
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Plainly,  therefore,  it  is  useless  to  tell  Japan 
to  keep  within  her  borders  and  devote  her 
energies  to  agriculture  and  sweet  pastoral 
pursuits.  Sweet  pastoral  pursuits  are  well 
enough,  but  not  in  a  land  already  cultivated 
to  the  utmost,  and  with  a  rapidly  increasing 
population.  Even  if  her  people  were  so 
minded  they  would  have  no  choice;  the  sheer 
force  of  conditions  would  drive  them  another 
way.  Inevitably  they  must  have  industrial 
and  commercial  expansion — or  starve.  They 
cannot  live  on  themselves.  They  are  com- 
j)elled  to  go  forth  and  get  their  living  by 
manufacture  and  trade. 

This  is  enough  to  begin  with.  But  it  is  lit¬ 
tle  in  comparison  with  what  follows.  This 
is  a  country  where  patriotism  amounts  to 
an  obsession,  to  a  mania,  to  a  kind  of 
frenzied  fanaticism.  Other  peoples,  Ger¬ 
mans,  .Americans,  Swiss,  are  patriotic;  but 
not  like  the  Japanese.  While  I  was  in 
Jajxin  they  were  holding  in  the  country’ 
towns  and  villages  funeral  ceremonies  in 
honor  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  war.  No¬ 
body  wept  or  felt  sad  on  these  occasions,  but 
the  populace  came  and  congratulated  the  rel¬ 
atives  of  the  dead  as  persons  blessed  with  no¬ 
table  honor.  It  was  a  precious  privilege  the 
son  or  brother  or  husband  had  enjoyed;  he 


had  been  allowed  to  die  for  Japan.  Often 
with  public  honors,  with  long  processions  un¬ 
der  triumphal  arches,  and  with  ceremonial 
pomp  the  village  followed  to  the  cemetery 
only  a  bit  of  a  dead  man’s  garment,  his  cap, 
one  of  his  shoes,  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  all  that 
was  left  of  him  when  the  shell  or  the  mine  ex¬ 
ploded  that  blew  him  to  death.  But  in  these 
dreadful  relics  was  no  suggestion  of  pain  or 
horror,  but  only  of  solemn  joy  and  thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  for  the  young  man,  their  townsman,  had 
been  privileged  to  die  for  Japan.  “We  never 
turn  back”  is  the  phrase  often  on  Japanese 
lips  that  speak  of  national  achievements. 
True  enough  seems  the  vaunt.  If  such  sto¬ 
ries  of  habitual  and  unquestioning  sacrifice 
are  told  of  other  wars,  the  world  has  no  record 
of  them.  Many  a  time  the  Russians  trapped 
small  Japanese  detachments;  never  did  they 
capture  one  until  it  was  dead  or  incapable 
with  wounds.  There  in  their  tracks  the  Jap¬ 
anese  died,  like  Macaulay’s  wolf,  “  in  silence 
biting  hard.  ” 

But  now  the  people  that  have  this  capacity 
for  self-sacrifice  and  this  insensibility  to  fear 
and  pain  are  convinced  that  their  destiny  is 
to  be  a  great  dominating  w’orld  pxjwer.  Look¬ 
ing  back  upon  an  inspiring  history’  croyvded 
with  conflicts  and  victories  beyond  the  record 
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of  any  other  nation,  their  religious  veneration 
for  their  ancestors  stirs  them  perpetually  with 
purpose  to  be  worthy  of  those  old  fighting  and 
conquering  sires.  They  have  pitted  them¬ 
selves  against  Europeans  and  have  won;  the 
holy  white  man  has  no  awe  for  them,  and  now 
they  feel  assured  that  they  can  beat  him  at 
any  game  he  may  choose. 

More  than  this,  these  wise,  keen-eyed  peo¬ 
ple  that  sit  watching  intently  the  daily  trend 
of  the  world’s  progress  know  well  enough  that 
the  real  struggles  for  world  power  are  to  be 
commercial,  not  military;  and  it  is  on  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  fields  that  chiefly  they 
expect  to  win  glory  and  domination  and 
empire  for  Japan. 

For  such  contests  they  have  two  weapons 
of  astounding  and  unprecedented  power. 

First,  a  working  population,  intelligent, 
capable,  facile,  orderly,  extremely  industrious, 
and  halting  a  low  standard  of  living. 

Second,  a  goi’ernment  astute  as  to  modern 
conditions,  resolutely  determined  to  force  Jap¬ 
anese  influence,  Japanese  manufacturing,  and 
Japanese  commerce,  and  utterly  unscrupulous 
as  to  the  means  it  uses  to  that  end. 

The  world  has  never  seen  anything  like 
this  combination;  it  has  never  seen  nor  im¬ 
agined  nor  dreamed  of  the  stupendous  re¬ 
sults  that  can  be  secured  by  it.  With  cheap 
and  efficient  labor  Japan  can  produce  at 


lower  cost  than  any  other  nation;  with  its 
skilful  and  indomitable  government  it  can 
build  its  industrial  forces  to  imposing  great¬ 
ness  ;  with  the  two,  in  existing  conditions 
of  private  enterprise,  it  can  annihilate  com¬ 
petition. 

For  individuals  can  compete  with  individ¬ 
uals,  firms  with  firms,  corporations  with  cor¬ 
porations,  trusts  with  trusts;  but  neither  in¬ 
dividual,  firm,  corporation,  nor  trust  can 
compete  with  a  government.  And  back  of 
every  great  manufacturing,  commercial,  or 
financial  enterprise  in  Japan,  back  of  it  or 
actively  involved  in  it,  is  the  Ja|)anese  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  greatest  governmental  trader 
in  the  world. 

More  and  more  it  becomes  clear  that  this 
is  the  new  political  economy  of  Japan,  these 
are  the  tactics  by  which  she  expects  to  win  on 
the  commercial  battle-field.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  merely  to  foster  manufactures  and 
encourage  trade;  the  Government  itself  is  to 
do  the  manufacturing,  the  Government  is  to 
do  the  trading. 

In  all  the  world  not  one  individual,  private 
firm,  corporation,  or  trust  will  be  able  to  com¬ 
pete  in  the  Japanese  market  with  this  Gov¬ 
ernment,  thus  gone  into  manufacturing  and 
trading. 

Because  the  Government  can  at  any  time 
exclude  the  product  of  the  individual,  firm. 
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corporation,  or  trust,  exclude  it  absolutely 
and  forever. 

When  now  we  add  the  next  link,  which  is 
the  fact  that  the  new  Japanese  tariff,  adopted 
four  months  ago,  provides  for  this  exclusion 
in  lines  of  goods  that  the  outside  world  once 
supplied,  we  can  see  a  part  of  what  is  in  store 
for  Japanese  commerce. 

For  Japanese  commerce,  observe;  not  alone 
for  commerce  in  Japan.  Because  we  come 
now  to  the  final  great  fact,  which  is  that  these 
j)eoj)le  have  no  idea  of  confining  their  energies 
within  their  own  borders,  but  with  the  incal¬ 
culable  advantage  of  government  factories  to 
make  the  gtxxls  and  government  railroads  and 
government  steamships  to  carry'  the  goods, 
they  have  attacked  the  whole  vast  field  of  Asi¬ 
atic  commerce  in  the  fixed  resolve  to  conquer 
and  jwssess  it. 

And  such  a  field  there  has  never  been,  no, 
not  in  all  the  world’s  history.  All  Asia  is 
waking  from  the  long  sleep,  the  yellow  men 
are  stirring,  new  ways  and  new  wants  take 
hold  upon  them,  the  huge  compact  hordes  of 
j)eople  want  many  things — the  hundreds  of 
millions  from  the  sea  of  Japan  to  the  Ural 
Mountains.  All  the  East  is  slowly  arousing; 
you  can  see  easily  enough  that  the  old  things 
will  not  long  endure,  even  in  India  they  will 
not  long  endure;  and  when  the  new  times 
dawn  all  the  other  trading  fields  in  the  world 
will  seem  poor  to  this.  And  when  they  come 
Japan  will  have  her  hard  fists  closed  upon 


that  field  to  the  exclusion  and  humiliation  of 
us  all. 

For  Japan  has  a  government  resolutely  de¬ 
termined,  by  whatever  means,  to  force  Jap¬ 
anese  manufacturing  and  commerce,  and 
Japan  has  a  working  population,  intelligent, 
capable,  facile,  orderly,  industrious,  and  with 
a  low  standard  of  living. 

China,  Korea,  the  riches  of  the  East — day 
by  day  Japan  drives  into  these  her  govern¬ 
ment  industries,  her  influence,  her  pnxlucts, 
and  day  by  day  she  begins  to  elbow  from  these 
markets  the  foreign  competitor  she  has  al¬ 
ready  driven  from  Japan. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  observe  the  grave 
significance  of  certain  recorded  figures. 

Here  is  the  curt  stoiy  of  thirteen  years: 

JAPAN  EXPORT  TRADE 

i8qi.  1004. 

To  China . $201,202  $33,097,0.t6 

To  Korea .  733,020  io,io<),86i 

And  here  is  the  way  Japan  has  prospered 
in  trade;  here  is  the  annual  revenue  she  has 
derived  from  her  government-owned  enter¬ 
prises: 

i8q3 .  84,792.744 

1898 .  12,705,029 

1903  .  27,851,033 

1904  .  31,096,011 

1905  .  37-056,446 

In  other  words,  she  is  in  business  for  her¬ 
self.  She  is  an  astute  trader;  she  is  pushing 
her  trade  to  the  utmost  for  the  glory  and  wel- 


From  sUrtograpk.  Copyright,  tg04,  by  I'ndcru'ood ^  I'ndtnvood,  Srw  York. 
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fare  and  future  of  Japan,  and  for  the  fatness 
of  her  own  exchequer.  She  is  first  to  make 
everj’thing  that  her  own  people  consume,  and 
then,  with  government  factories,  government 
railroads,  government  steamships,  sell  her 
products  to  other  nations. 

These  products  will  be  made  by  a  working 
population,  intelligent,  capable,  facile,  in¬ 
dustrious,  orderly,  and  with  a  low  standard  of 
living. 

And  do  you  know  who  will  be  hardest  hit 
when  these  gigantic  plans  are  well  under  way? 
We  shall  be  good,  complacent,  easy-going 
fellow  citizens,  we  of  the  United  States.  Be¬ 
cause  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  our  trading  pond, 
the  Eastern  markets  are  naturally  ours. 
Glance  down  these  figures  and  see: 
japan’s  trade  (export  and  import)  with  the 


NATIONS,  1904 


United  States . 

..  $79,683,508 

China  and  Hongkong  . . . 

•  -  76,725.361 

Great  Britain . 

..  46,318,414 

British  India . 

. .  38,208,425 

France . 

..  29,877,212 

German  V . 

16,400,252 

Korea . 

••  '3.395,252 

Dutch  India . 

-  -  9.497,403 

French  India .  $8,887,308 

Italy .  6,372,011 

Belgium .  3,207,180 

Philippines .  2,072,277 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1905  Japan’s  im¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States  were  $20,304,- 
294,  her  exports  to  the  United  States  $32,5 18,- 
503,  her  total  trade  with  the  United  States  was 
$52,822,797.  For  the  year  the  total  trade 
was  about  $100,000,000.  This  is  what  we 
sold  to  Japan  in  the  first  six  months  of  1905: 


Raw  cotton . 

.$11,774,464* 

Machinery . 

.  3,262,231 

Locomotives . 

387.032 

Iron  bars  and  rods . 

>55,873 

Iron  rails . 

.  187,484 

Nails . 

265,^1 

Iron  pipes  and  tubes . 

174,988 

Miscellaneous  iron  and  steel. 

.  646,017 

Leather . 

.  3,223,219 

Kerosene  oil . 

.  2,923,223 

Paper . 

84,243 

Oil-cake . 

60,473 

Flour . 

. .  2,806,620 

*  For  Mime  of  thcM  sutisUo  I  am  indebted  to  a  Httle  bonk 
compiled  by  Mr.  Henry  B.  Miller,  the  efficient  .American  Consul 
at  Y  okohama.  Mr.  Miller's  work  is  so  excellently  done  that  in 
the  enmpantive  dearth  of  trustworthy  Japanese  statistical  infor¬ 
mation  it  is  impossitile  not  to  wish  that  he  would  extend  the  field 
of  his  inststigations. 
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Without  an  intervention  of  Providence 
favorable  to  us,  the  next  five  years  will  show 
some  notable  changes  in  these  figures,  for 
with  few  exceptions  these  are  the  identical 
commodities  that  the  Japanese  Government 
plans  to  produce  in  Japan  and  sell  to  other 
nations — either  plans  to  produce  them,  or 
is  already  producing  them,  a  fact  of  which 
even  the  lawless  Standard  Oil  Company  has 
Ijeen  made  painfully  aware. 

These  matters  and  the  Japanese  purposes 
become  clearer  if  we  take  concrete  illustra¬ 
tions.  Manufactured  tobacco  and  cigarettes, 
for  instance.  Once  we  enjoyed  an  abundant 
trade  with  Japan  in  these  things,  for  we  had 
taught  her  to  want  them,  and  then  joyously 
we  supplied  her  want  at  high  prices.  Thus 
in  the  end  Japan  served  copiously  to  swell 
the  hard-earned  treasures  of  the  American 
Tobacco  Trust,  for  the  Japanese  were  in¬ 
dustrious  consumers  and  the  Trust  could 
charge  what  it  pleased,  having  the  trade  by 
the  throat.  But  when  the  Trust  had  estab¬ 
lished  branch  houses  and  offices  and  works 
and  invested  in  them  $12,000,000,  the  Jap¬ 
anese  Government  concluded  that  it  might  as 
well  have  the  gcxxlly  profits  as  let  the  Trust 
have  them,  so  it  went  into  the  tobacco  busi¬ 
ness  on  its  own  account.  It  bought  factories 


and  stores  and  passed  a  law  establishing  itself 
in  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  tobacco  trade, 
for  no  makers  of  cigarettes,  cigars,  or  tobacco 
were  allowed  to  sell  their  products  until  they 
had  been  offered  to,  and  declined  by,  an  agent 
of  the  Government — a  necessary-  provision, 
because  in  Japan  cigarette-making  is  largely 
a  domiciliary  trade.  Still  there  might  have 
been  left  to  the  American  Trust  a  chfince  to 
compete  in  quality  of  product  or  in  some  spe¬ 
cial  lines  if  it  had  not  been  for  one  thing. 
The  Government  put  an  impx)rt  duty  of  250 
per  cent,  on  cigarettes  and  tobacco.  There¬ 
upon  the  American  cigarettes  vanished  faster 
than  their  own  smoke,  and  the  defeated  Amer¬ 
ican  Tobacco  Trust  was  glad  to  sell  to  the 
Government  (for  what  it  could  get)  its  busi¬ 
ness  and  branch  houses. 

Now  in  the  Japanese  shops  you  will  see  on 
shelves  formerly  loaded  with  American  prod¬ 
uct  nothing  but  the  cigarettes  and  tobacco  of 
the  Japanese  Government. 

From  this  trade  revolution  certain  results 
have  followed  very-  suggestive  to  minds  ob¬ 
servant  of  the  changing  order. 

1.  The  Government  furnishes  perfectly 
pure  tobacco. 

2.  The  Government  derives  from  the  trade 
the  profits  that  formerly  went  into  the  Trust 
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FRAGMENTS  OF  A  EUROPEAN-MADE  RUSSIAN  GUN  WRECKED  BY  TWENTY  SHOTS  FROM  A 
88-CENTIMETER  JAPANESE  GUN. 

treasury.  The  tobacco  business  has  become  plans  about  tea,  it  is  going  into  the  flour  busi- 

a  great  source  of  public  revenue.  When  the  ness,  it  is  inspiring,  directing,  or  controlling  | 

tremendous  expenditures  of  the  Russian  war  most  great  industries  that  it  does  not  abso-  J 

strained  Japanese  resources,  the  Government  lutely  own.  And  steadily,  day  after  day,  | 

raised  the  prices  of  tobacco  and  cigarettes,  year  by  year,  without  turning,  without  pause,  | 

and  it  was  its  operations  as  a  tradesman  that  it  is  thrusting  the  foreigner  from  the  Japanese  | 

enabled  it  to  beat  Russia.  market,  as  in  its  deliberate,  resolute  way  it  ij 

Now  it  has  launched  itself  directly  into  the  plans  to  thrust  him  from  the  whole  Pacific.  ij 

international  tobacco  trade.  Having  driven  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  stoiy’  about  flour.  'I 

the  American  Tobacco  Trust  from  Japan,  the  Japan  raises  some  wheat,  but  not  enough, 

Japanese  Government  is  keenly  contending  and  for  years  she  has  imported  heavily  of 

with  the  Trust  for  markets  elsewhere.  It  is  American  flour,  which  is  our  article  of 

selling  great  quantities  of  its  cigarettes  and  principal  export  to  the  Pacific.  Years  ago 

tobacco  in  Korea  and  China.  It  is  dupli-  Russia  leased  from  China  a  certain  ample  ter- 

cating  American  Trust  methods  by  selling  ritoiy-  in  Manchuria,  now  tapp^  by  the  Rus- 

abroad  for  less  than  it  charges  at  home.  With  sian  railroad.  This  territor}-  contains  some  j 

its  great  advantages  in  nearness  to  the  mar-  of  the  best  wheat  land  in  the  world — unde- 

ket,  in  its  control  of  transportation  charges,  in  velojied.  The  Rus.sians  quickly  perceived 

its  cheap  labor,  other  tobacco  markets  have  the  wheat  possibilities  of  this  region  and  had 

small  chance  against  it,  and  when  it  secures  begun  to  get  it  into  order  and  to  establish  i 

the  vast  Chinese  and  Korean  fields  its  op-  mills  and  warehouses  when  the  war  came  on. 

portunities  for  profits  will  be  far  beyond  any  The  silent  little  brown  men,  “the  nation  of  1 

trust’s.  WTio  shall  compete  with  it?  Who  imitators,”  crumpled  up  the  great  Russian  I 

shall  say  it  nay?  No  combination  of  individ-  power  like  so  much  burned  paper,  and  among  I 

uals,  certainly,  no  company,  no  firm.  Nothing  the  spoils  of  their  victor)-  was  the  southern  | 

can  check  it  but  the  opposition  of  another  half  of  that  leased  Manchurian  territor)-,  the  | 

national  trader,  and  in  all  the  world  there  is  choice  wheat  land,  and  the  railroad  that  ran 

no  other  national  trader  to  speak  of  with  this,  through  it. 

It  has  a  monopoly  of  tobacco,  it  has  a  That  territor)-  can  grow  wheat  enough  to  ‘ 

monopoly  of  salt,  it  has  a  monopoly  of  cam-  supply  all  of  the  present  Western  Pacific  flour  ■ 

phor,  it  will  some  day  have  a  monopoly  of  trade. 

matches,  it  is  most  obviously  planning  other  The  Japanese  Government  is  now  engaged  i 

monopolies,  it  is  actively  interested  in  the  silk-  in  spotting  that  region  with  flour-mills  and  de- 
and  cotton -spinning  industries,  it  has  vast  veloping  the  growing  of  wheat.  In  a  year  or 

*o 
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two  it  will  be  ready  to  produce  flour.  No 
hurry.  The  Japanese  are  never  hurried. 
Quietly  they  plan  and  scheme;  with  wondrous 
skill  they  build  the  trap  and  prepare  the  tools, 
and  when  the  proper  time  comes  go  forth 
with  certainty  to  skin  the  prey. 

When  the  flour  time  comes  for  Japan  she 
will  be  quite  well  equipped  for  competition 
should  we  or  others  care  to  make  the  issue. 
For  Japan  owns  the  railroad  over  which  the 
flour  must  pass,  she  subsidizes  and  controls 
the  steamship  lines  that  must  transport  the 
flour  abroad,  she  can  lay  down  the  flour  in 
Japan  or  China  at  any  price  she  pleases.  She 
can  control  the  transportation  rates. 

Meantime  the  new  Japanese  tariff  increases 
by  one-half  cent  a  pound  the  duty  on  flour, 
and  meantime  also  in  China,  where  Japanese 
influence  daily  becomes  stronger,  a  timely 
boycott  drives  out  the  American  product. 

“The  United  States  must  dominate  the  Pa¬ 
cific!”  shouts  an  eminent  authority,  echoed 
by  a  large,  properly  admiring  chorus.  Yes? 
VVell,  if  it  is  meant  to  dominate  the  Pacific 
with  a  thousand  war-ships,  that  is  one  thing; 
if  it  is  meant  to  dominate  it  peacefully  and 
commercially,  our  present  chances  against  the 
Japanese  Government  engaged  in  trade, 
armed  with  prohibitive  tariffs,  reenforced 
with  its  steamship  lines,  railroads,  and  banks, 
driven  foi^vard  by  the  insistent  problem  of  its 
population,  supported  by  economic  conditions 
strange,  unprecedented,  and  almost  appall¬ 
ing,  are  not  worth  prolonged  discussion. 

Are  we  quite  sure  we  know  what  these  peo¬ 
ple  can  do?  Only  fifty-three  years,  remem¬ 
ber,  since  Perry  opened  the  door,  and  here  is 
a  collection  of  barbarous  tril)es  erected  into  a 
great,  educated,  ambitious,  restless,  schem¬ 
ing,  obser\’ing,  resourceful  nation.  Arc  we 
sure  aljout  them?  Observe  some  figures  of 
their  productive  energy: 


('otlon  goods  manufact’r’d . 

Cotton  flannel . 

Matches . 

Japanese  |>a|)er . 

Kuropean  |)a|)er . 

Porcelain . 

Lacquered  wares . 

Bronze  and  copper  wares  . 

Leathers . 

Straw  plaits . 


i8q3.  ig03- 

S8<*).oS.t  Si5,S4S.iW 

*.467.7 « 7  S.3JL7.'!.'! 

2,240,8<jQ  4,986,745 

4.030.558  6,206,615 

1,144.222  3.585.91* 

1,601,911  3.487.77' 

1,297,850  2,685,712 

357.*o5  1.433.533 

.  1,298,217 

.  1,942,866 


In  i8<)3  there  were  twenty  electric-light 
companies  with  a  total  capitalization  of 
$1,855,300;  in  1903  there  were  sixty-seven 
companies,  lighting  69,328  houses  and  having 
a  capitalization  of  $7,714,125. 


Are  we  really  sure?  When  Japan  took 
over  the  island  of  Formosa  in  May,  1895,  the 
place  was  a  chaos  of  misrule  and  confusion. 
I  w’ish  I  could  tell  here  the  whole  stor\’  of  how 
Japan  reduced  it  to  order,  straightened  out  its 
affairs,  established  government,  and  gave  it 
prosperity.  I  can  but  mention  the  fact  that 
in  ten  years  the  revenues  of  the  island  in¬ 
creased  from  $2,500,000  to  $10,000,000,  and 
every  branch  of  industry  has  sprung  foi^vard, 
the  increased  production  in  some  lines  being 
400  or  500  per  cent.  I  cannot  say  that  our 
record  in  the  Philippines  looks  particularly 
sweet  by  comparison. 

Are  we  really  sure?  Look  at  Japan’s 
shipping  records: 


1894.  1Q04. 

Number  of  home-built  steamers  in 


Japanese  merchant  marine .  12  114 

Number  of  foreign-built  steamers..  23  129 

Private  shipyards .  53  200 

Foreign  officers  of  Japanese  ships _  839  349 


Japanese  officers  of  Japanese  ships.  4,135  17,032 


The  first  Japanese  steamship  company  was 
organized  in  1872.  The  latest  published  rec¬ 
ord  contains  a  list  of  124  such  companies  (in¬ 
cluding  tugboats)  with  lines  covering  the 
Orient,  and  extending  to  America,  Europe, 
India,  and  Australia.  The  total  tonnage  of 
steam  and  sail  under  the  Japanese  flag  is  now 
1,000,000  tons. 

Are  we  sure?  Take  education.  Only  fifty- 
three  years  since  the  door  was  ojiened  and  here 
are  27,128  public  schtxjls,  100,000  teachers, 
more  than  6,000,000  pupils. 

Percentage  of  attendance  at  public  schools 
of  all  children  of  sch(K)l  age: 

'873 .  *9 

1883 .  51 

1893 .  59 

i‘)03 .  93  *3 

i()05 . 96.26 

In  1873  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  girls  were  at 
school;  in  1903,  89.58  |)er  cent. 

Fifty-three  years,  beginning  without  edu¬ 
cation.  And  now  universally  educated,  un- 
hami)ered  by  tradition  or  medievalism  or  diy- 
rot,  driven  forward  inexorably  by  conditions 
and  ambition  into  the  commercial  contest 
wherein  Japan  can  overwhelm  any  other  na¬ 
tion  on  earth. 

For  she  has  a  government  that  does  not 
hesitate  to  supplant  individual  with  govern¬ 
ment  enterprises,  and  she  has  that  working 
population,  intelligent,  caftable,  facile,  in¬ 
dustrious,  orderly,  and  with  a  low  standard 
of  living. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

THE  GOVERNMENT  AS  BANKER,  TRADER, 
AND  TRUST  MAGNATE 

In  front  of  the  war  museum  at  Tokyo  is  a 
heap  of  scrap-iron,  being  all  that  is  left  of  a 
great  Krupp  gun  used  by  the  Russians  at 
Port  Arthur.  The  carriage  is  in  fragments, 
the  barrel  is  hammered  out  of  shape,  the 
breech-block  is  shot  away,  part  of  the  muzzle 
is  missing,  the  thing  is  a  wreck,  pounded  to 
pieces  by  Japanese  shells.  And  a  hundred 
feet  away  is  the  gun  that  conquered  it,  the 
28-centimeter  Japanese  rifle  that  wrought  all 
this  havoc.  And  it  stands  there  and  grimly 
looks  down  upon  its  crushed  opponent  fallen 
pathetically  at  its  feet.  Twenty  Japanese 
shots  tore  the  Russian  gun  to  shreds;  but  on 
the  Japanese  gun  are  marks  of  only  two  balls, 
and  these  barely  scratched  its  frame. 

And  men  come  and  look  at  the.se  machines 
and  say  that  here  they  have  seen  something 
typical,  something  that  expresses  in  visible 
symbols  the  spirit  of  Japanese  achievement. 
Once  Japan  bought  all  her  artillery'  abroad  of 
Krupp  and  Armstrong.  But  the  Japanese 
mind  studied  out  the  principles  of  Krupp  and 
Armstrong  and  brooded  upon  them,  and  de¬ 
signed  improvements  upon  them,  and  then 
this  Japanese  design  w’as  fulfilled  by  Japa¬ 
nese  hands  in  a  Japanese  arsenal.  Once 
Japanese  troops  were  trained  and  drilled  in 
the  European  tactics.  But  Japanese  officers 
studied  and  learned  until  the  European  drill- 
masters  had  nothing  more  to  teach.  Once 
Japan  bought  all  her  small  arms  in  Europe. 
But  a  Japanese  dissected  the  Mauser,  and 
sat  long  hours  in  study  upon  it,  and  from  his 
study  evolved  an  improvement,  and  now  the 
Japanese  army  bears  Japanese  guns  made 
from  Japanese  designs  in  a  Japanese  work¬ 
shop. 

The  time  came  when  the  Japanese  tactics 
were  tested  on  the  field  against  the  best 
European  tactics,  when  the  Japanese  rifle  was 
pitted  against  the  Mauser,  when  that  28- 
centimeter  Japanese  gun  made  duel  with  the 
Krupp.  And  in  these  tests  the  European 
tactics  proved  worthless,  the  Japanese  rifle 
triumphed  over  the  Mau.ser,  the  Krupp  gun 
was  pounded  to  these  memorable  fragments. 

With  a  vengeance  Japan  had  bettered  her 
instruction. 

And  now  the  great  question  for  the  West¬ 
ern  world  is  w'hether  she  is  not  to  send  us 
to  school  in  economics  as  she  has  opened 


Magazine 

our  eyes  in  warfare,  in  her  faultless  commis¬ 
sariat,  for  instance,  or  in  her  wonderful  hos¬ 
pital  service. 

In  old  days  the  experts  were  wont  to  derive 
great  satisfaction  from  proving  how  wrong 
were  all  Napoleon’s  tactics,  how  they  violated 
precedent,  practise,  and  all  the  rules  of  the 
game  and  would  have  been  condemned  by 
the  authorities  and  all  the  learned  writers. 
He  attacked  by  night,  he  made  forced 
marches,  he  perform^  bewildering  flanking 
movements — all  illegitimate  and  most  repre¬ 
hensible.  But  he  won  the  victories,  which  is 
something  never  provided  by  the  learned 
writers;  he  won  the  victories  and  made  him¬ 
self  master  of  Europe  and  rewrote  the  art  of 
war  to  suit  himself. 

Doubtless  it  is  verj'  wrong  for  Japan  to  go 
into  trade  and  government  ownership.  Prop¬ 
erly  conducted  governments  have  no  right  to 
become  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  trans¬ 
portation  agents.  All  precedent  is  against  it, 
the  learned  writers  condemn  it,  the  accepted 
rules  of  the  governmental  game  forbid  it.  But 
there  she  goes  day  after  day  plunging  farther 
upon  her  evil  course,  and  the  plain,  practical 
question  for  nations  like  ours  is  not  how  far 
Japan  has  wandered  from  the  true  faith  of 
Adam  Smith,  but  what  are  we  to  do  to  keep 
our  trade  from  being  batted  to  pieces  by  her. 

For  evil  as  Japan’s  course  may  be,  no  one 
can  deny  that  it  is  planned  with  amazing 
skill  and  with  a  knowledge  of  Western  world 
conditions  both  accurate  and  exasperating, 
and  that  it  means  mischief  to  the  rest  of  us. 

The  Japanese  Government  knows  quite 
well  what  is  going  on  elsewhere.  For  years 
it  has  been  in  the  habit  of  quietly  sending 
abroad  commissions  of  its  grave,  silent,  ob¬ 
servant  citizens  to  study  various  conditions. 
These  bodies  are  wont  to  beat  no  tom-toms 
and  to  make  no  proclamations  of  their  er¬ 
rands.  Noiselessly  they  go  from  place  to 
place  to  study,  to  watch,  to  compare,  to  weigh, 
and  when  they  are  done  they  have  absorbed 
every  phase  of  the  subject.  Thoroughness  is 
the  first  of  the  Japanese  v'irtues;  when  these 
people  embark  upon  an  undertaking  they 
leave  nothing  for  any  one  else  to  show  them. 
With  these  commissions  and  its  own  vigilant 
observations,  the  Government  seems  to  have 
mastered  about  everj'thing  worth  knowing  in 
the  modem  European  experience,  whether  of 
economics  or  finance.  Not  a  new  industry 
has  been  established  in  Japan  until  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  sent  one  or  more  of  these  com¬ 
missions  to  study  it  wherever  it  exists,  to 
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study  it  and  what  conditions  affect  it,  and 
how  it  can  be  improved,  and  then  report  upon 
it,  cold-bloodedly,  without  enthusiasm,  purely 
on  the  basis  of  practical  advantage  to  Japan. 
Not  an  important  national  policy  has  been 
adopted  without  the  like  delil^rate  study.  If 
two,  three,  five  years  be  consumed,  if  the  in¬ 
quiry  lead  around  the  world,  no  matter.  First 
the  whole  subject  must  be  turned  inside  out, 
then  the  Government  decides  whether  the 
enterprise  or  policy  will  be  to  Japan’s  bene¬ 
fit;  and  if  the  judgment  be  affinnative,  the 
Government  proceeds  to  establish  the  enter¬ 
prise  or  adopt  the  policy. 

One  of  the  first  conclusions  of  this  astute 
Government  was  that  a  nation’s  money-sup- 
ply  is  the  very  heart’s  blood  of  its  commerce, 
and  that  private  control  of  the  money-supply 
not  only  gives  too  much  power  to  individuals, 
but  subjects  the  nation’s  commerce  to  many 
dangers  of  arbitrary  and  selfish  influences. 
Hence  it  arranged  to  keep  in  its  own  hands 
the  control  of  the  Japanese  banking  business. 
This  is  effected  through  three  great  institu¬ 
tions,  all  practically  owned  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment:  the  Central  Bank  of  Japan  (the  leading 
bank  of  issue  and  the  Government’s  financial 
exponent);  the  Hypothec  Bank,  whose  func¬ 
tion  is  to  care  for  agricultural  interests;  and 
the  Industrial  Bank,  whose  specialty  is  to 
supply  manufacturing  concerns  and  to  foster 
trade  extension.  Besides  these  the  Specie 
Bank  of  Yokohama  has  special  functions  in 
looking  after  foreign  commerce.  Through 
these  institutions  the  Government  has  in  its 
control  the  vital  supply  for  every  commercial 
interest  of  Japan. 

This  tremendous  power  it  next  proceeds  to 
use  to  effect  its  own  purposes  in  government 
affairs,  and  always,  in  every  possible  way,  to 
further  and  extend  Japanese  trade  and  ipdus- 
try.  It  is  not  content  merely  to  open  the  door 
and  let  its  citizens  scramble  for  themselves; 
it  makes  sure  for  them  all  obtainable  advan¬ 


tages  and  returns.  When  at  the  public  ex¬ 
pense  it  has  gathered  by  one  of  its  traveling 
conunissions  the  secrets  of  any  industry,  it 
supplies  (through  its  banks)  the  capital  neces¬ 
sary  to  establish  that  industry.  By  means  of 
this  money-supply  it  becomes  in  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  that  industry;  by  means  of  its  tariff  it 
gives  the  industry  every  advantage  in  the 
home  market;  by  means  of  its  subsidized 
and  controlled  steamships,  every  advantage 
abroad. 

Other  nations  have  troubles  arising  from 
the  private  control  of  the  circulating  me¬ 
dium.  Japan  has  none.  Other  countries 
have  troubles  arising  from  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  and  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 
Japan,  carefully  noting  with  a  discerning  eye 
the  problems  that  assail  Western  nations, 
purposes  to  obviate  all  such  troubles  in  her 
own  countr}'  by  making  the  Trust  a  defi¬ 
nite,  legalized,  and  regulated  part  and  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  instead  of  an  engine 
against  it. 

Let  me  show  you  how.  There  is  a  Brewery 
Trust  in  Japan.  Once  Japan  imported  all 
the  beer  she  consumed.  After  a  time  she 
learned  how  to  make  her  own  beer,  and  at 
several  places  breweries  were  established  with 
Japanese  capital.  These  for  a  time  competed 
— with  the  usual  result.  In  1904  the  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  conceived,  planned,  initiated,  and 
organized  the  Brewerv’  Trust  of  Japan,  and 
now  directs  the  Trust’s  operations.  Under 
government  direction  the  Trust  has  thrived 
amazingly,  and  while  stupid  competition  has 
been  eliminated  no  one  has  been  injured,  no 
one  has  been  garroted  or  robbed.  Mean¬ 
while  under  government  control  the  amount 
of  beer  exported  from  Japan  in  1905  was 
double  the  amount  exported  in  1904,  and  the 
amount  exported  in  1906  will  probably  double 
the.  amount  exported  in  1905,  for  under  gov¬ 
ernment  direction  Japan  is  beginning  to  seize 
the  beer  trade  in  China  and  Korea. 


Mr.  Russell,  in  the  second  article  on  "Japan,  the  Economic  Revolutionist''  to  appear  in 
August,  will  continue  telling  the  marvelous  results  of  the  application  of  the  Japanese  national 
genius  to  problems  of  finance,  railroading,  and  the  cultivation  of  foreign  markets. 


“And  So  They  Were  Married” 

By  C.  BRYSON  TAYLOR 

With  Illustrations  by  Bemsrd  J.  Rosonmeyer 


Burrell,  wom’ing  his  way  into  the 
corridor  of  the  White  House,  through 
the  surging  jam  of  cloaked  and  hooded  arri¬ 
vals,  saw  at  once  that  the  crowd  was  too  great 
to  permit  of  his  finding  his  friends  without  a 
good  deal  of  strenuous  endeavor.  A  line, 
marshaled  by  anxious  ushers,  was  winding 
its  way  toward  the  Blue  Room,  where  the 
Chief  Executive  and  the  First  Lady  of  the 
Land  had  taken  their  places  at  the  head  of 
those  favored  ones  invited  “behind  the  line.” 
Portraits  of  dead  greatness  looked  down  upon 
a  chafing  sea  of  white  shoulders,  of  silken 
robes  of  state  from  foreign  lands,  of  the  stal¬ 
wart  blue-and-gold  of  the  ser\’ice;  upon  heads 
blond  and  dark  and  silvered,  upon  faces 
amused  and  bored,  reckless  and  fatuous. 

He  .started  on  a  systematic  search  for  his 
missing  friends.  In  the  course  of  it,  he  entered 
the  conservatory’,  then  the  happy  hunting- 
ground  for  couples  on  flirtation  bent.  This 
was  in  the  days  l)efore  improvements  rele¬ 
gated  the  conservatory,  with  other  once-prized 
relics,  to  historic  limlx).  Here,  screened  by 
plants,  one  could  catch  glimpses  of  the  gay 
figures  crowding  up  and  down,  and  of  the 
scarlet  coats  of  the  Marine  Band.  Not  so 
many  couples  as  usual  seemed  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  place,  and  Burrell,  seeing 
nothing  of  his  friends,  turned  to  go. 

And  as  he  did  so,  his  ears  caught  a  sound 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  life  and  gaiety 
at  full  tide  around  him ;  a  small  and  smothered 
sob,  holding,  it  seemed,  quite  as  much  of 
wrath  as  sorrow.  Even  as  he  looked  alx)ut 
him  in  perplexity,  a  woman’s  voice,  from  the 
shadow  of  a  comer  screened  by  a  giant  rublier- 
tree,  said  imperiou.sly: 

“Will  you  please  to  come  here  one  mo¬ 
ment?” 

Since  he  was  the  only  person  in  sight,  he 
concluded  that  the  request  was  made  to  him. 
The  voice  was  muffled  and  a  trifle  unsteady, 
for  all  its  imperiousness,  and  Burrell,  with  a 
quick  wonder  as  to  what  was  coming,  went 
to  meet  his  fate  around  the  rubber-tree. 


He  found  him.self  at  the  entrance  of  an  un¬ 
expected  bower,  facing  a  girl  who  sat  on  the 
rim  of  the  tub  of  a  brilliant  poinsettia,  and 
looked  at  him  with  great  eyes  heavy  with 
tears.  She  was  fair  and  young,  with  heavy 
hair  of  lustrous  bronze  held  in  a  quaint 
fashion  at  the  nape  of  her  white  neck  by  a 
net  of  pearls.  Her  gown — to  save  his  life 
Burrell  could  not  have  told  what  her  gown 
was  like,  for  in  the  first  glance  he  had  of  her, 
she  seemed  all  gold  and  green.  He  stood 
staring  unashamedly,  his  stalwart  figure 
blocking  the  only  means  of  egress  from  the 
embowered  comer;  she  looked  back  at  him, 
playing  ner\ously  with  a  fan  which  swung 
from  a  long  chain  of  emeralds.  She  spoke 
first,  in  a  soft  and  husky  voice  which  held 
more  than  a  touch  of  accent. 

“Really,  I’m — I’m  a  great  deal  more 
frightened  than  you  are!  I  won’t  b-bite,  but 
I  must  speak  to  you  even  if  it  is  not  proper. 
I  am  mnning  away  from  Count — from  a 
man,  and  I  cannot  find  my  people,  and  will 
you  please  to  take  me  to  my  carriage?  I  will 
not  keep  you  but  a  little  moment,  really, 
but  it  is  quite  important  that  I  should  go  at 
once.” 

“I  shall  l)e  delighted,”  said  Burrell 
promptly.  “I’m  ver)’  glad  that  it  was  I  who 
happened  along  just  now - ” 

“So  am  I,”  she  said  frankly,  and  smiled 
up  at  him.  He  thought  her  smile  adorable 
when  it  touched  her  lijis  and  brought  out  an 
entirely  bewitching  dimple  in  her  flushed 
cheek,  but  when  it  crept  into  her  eyes  it  went 
directly  to  his  head.  They  were  long-lashed 
and  hea\7-lidded,  those  eyes,  and  in  the  back 
of  his  mind  he  wondered  frantically  whether 
they  were  green  or  gray  or  blue.  Whatever 
they  were,  he  knew  that  they  must  be  quite 
right,  and  not  to  be  improved  upon.  But 
the  smile  died,  and  left  her  grave. 

“I — am  a  stranger  here,”  she  said  hurried¬ 
ly.  “I  suppose  it  is  not  right,  what  I  do,  but 
I  cannot  help  it.  That  man,  he  has  been 
looking  for  me  all  the  evening,  and  I  do  not 
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wish  to  see  him.  My — my  friends  wish  that  I 
should  see  him,  and  so  I  am  going  home.” 

“Where  is  your  carriage  check?”  Burrell 
asked. 

She  repeated  his  words  in  evident  surprise. 

“Carriage  check?  But  I  have  none. 
Monsieur  d’Amy  has  it,  I  suppose.  I  thought 
I  would  go  home,  very  quickly,  now,  and  send 
the  carriage  back  for  them.” 

“It  makes  no  difference,”  said  Burrell. 
“Though  it  will  probably  take  a  bit  more 
time.  Will  you  take  my  arm?” 

She  laid  her  gloved  fingers  on  his  arm, 
standing  tall  and  slim  beside  him,  a  golden 
lily  swaying  on  its  stem.  He  had  never 
heard  of  a  golden  lily,  but  at  the  instant  the 
simile  seemed  entirely  natural  and  appro¬ 
priate. 

“Is  there  a  back  way  we  can  get  out?” 
she  asked  anxiously.  “  That  man — monsieur, 
I  must  not  see  him!” 

He  stood  looking  down  into  her  eyes  w’ith 
that  in  his  own  of  which  he  was  wholly  and 
happily  unaware,  but  which  made  her  flush 
a  trifle  more  brilliant,  her  eyes  more  shy. 

“A  foreigner,”  he  thought  rapidly.  “With 
the  d’Arnys.  Clue  number  one.”  Aloud  he 
said  firmly  and  more  rashly  than  he  was  at  all 
aware: 

“Surely  you  shall  not  see  him  if  you  do 
not  wish  to.  I’ll  take  care  of  that.” 

Her  glance  of  gratitude  came  perilously 


near  making  him  more  than  ever  rash.  They 
made  their  way  from  the  conservatory  into 
the  corridor  toward  the  entrance.  Many 
glances  followed  them,  a  handsome  couple, 
he  matching  her  flowerlike  grace  with  his  easy 
strength.  He  got  her  wrap,  and  put  her  into 
it,  and  the  perfume  of  her  bronze-gold  hair 
added  to  the  havoc  her  beauty  had  wrought. 
He  hurried  into  his  own  coat,  and,  pushing 
his  way  through  the  crow'd,  rejoined  her  at 
the  entrance,  to  find  her  glancing  among  the 
people  with  frightened  eyes. 

“I  have  seen  him!”  she  whispered  anx¬ 
iously.  “  He  is  looking  for  me.  Oh,  please, 
let  us  hurry!” 

Outside,  the  great  arc-light  of  the  pwrte- 
cochere  cast  its  frosty  radiance  on  the  throng 
of  carriages  crowding  the  wide  semicircular 
drive,  on  the  waiting  footmen,  uneasily  alert, 
seeking  their  masters  among  the  departing 
guests.  A  voice  was  bawling  numbers 
through  a  megaphone;  there  was  a  continual 
clatter  of  hoofs.  Carriages  rolled  up,  re¬ 
ceived  their  loads,  and  whirled  away.  “  Mister 
d’ Amy’s  carriage!”  was  howled  for  at  inter¬ 
vals.  The  confusion  became  momently 
greater  as  more  people  left.  The  girl  un¬ 
expectedly  clutch^  at  Burrell’s  arm. 

“Oh,  mon  Dieu — there  he  is — by  the 
pillar!  Monsieur,  for  the  love  of  Heaven 
take  me  away — do  not  let  him  see  me!” 

Her  fear  and  distress  were  obvious.  Bur- 
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rell,  in  a  hasty  glance  around,  saw.  a  tall  man 
in:  a  for-lined  coat>  bearded,  dark,  and.  with 
eager  eyes.  He  was-  searching  among  the 
crowd,  his  hawklike  gaze  dashing  from  face' 
to  face.  Burrell  tum^^  so  as  to  place  himsdf 
between  the  foreigner  and  his  frightened 
charge.  A*  policeman,  purple  with  cold,  ran 
up  to  them. 

“Misther- Downey’s  carriage,  is  ut?  Here 
ye  are,  sorr — right  at  the  shteps!” 

The  girl  stari^  forward  with  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  rdief,  Burrell  keeping  close  beside  her. 
A  smart  brougham  was  standing  at  the  steps, 
its  big  bay  prancing  in  the  traces.  Into  it 
the  girl  sprang  with  a  swirl  of  green  draper¬ 
ies,  crying  to  the  muffled  figure  on  the  box: 
“  Home — quickly — quickly !  ” 

There  was  a  sudden  commotion  on  the 
stepw.  The  girl  caught  Burrell’s  arm  as  he 
was  closing  the  carriage  door. 

“He  has  seen — he  is  coming!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Monsieur — ^he-  will  follow — you 
must  come  with  me!  Oh,  be  quick-4)e 
quick!”  Her  hands  were  fluttering  on'  his 
arm,  beseeching,  urgent. 

There  was  a  shout — ^“Hold  on  there!” — a 
man’s  figure  breaking  through  the  crowd- of 
footmen.  The  girl  fell  back  in  her  comer, 
her  hands  before  her  face.  Burrell  shouted 
to  the  driver:  “Go  ahead,  quick!”  sprang  in, 
and  slammed  the  door  as  the  horse  leap)ed 
forward.  In  an  instant  they  were  flashing 
down  the  drive  and'  the  way  into  the  avenue 
was  dear  before  them. 

Bturell  drew  a  long  breath  of  amazement; 
the  girl  gave  a  half-sob  of  relief. 

“You’re  safe  now,”  he  asstired  her,  with 
no  smallest  idea  as  to  that  from  which  she 
was  safe.  A  hand  did  out  of  the  shelter  of 
the  lace  doak. 

“You  are  so  good  to  me — how  can  I  ever 
thank  you!”  a  very  soft  voice  murmured. 
Burrell  took  the  hand,  and  being  by  no 
means  recovered  from  his  attack  of  rashness, 
raised  it  gallantly  to  his  lip)s. 

“That  man,  he  is  so  wicked!”  said  his  fair 
convoy.  She  drew  her  hand  away  and 
p)atted  her  hair  into  shap>e.  “He  -is  a  Rus¬ 
sian,  a  coimt,  and  he  wants  to  marry  me.  He 
has  bought  me,  and  now  because  I  will  not 
marry  him - ” 

“He  has  what?”  Burrell  ejaculated. 

“  Bought  me,”  rep>eated  his  charge  calmly. 
“Do  not  men'  buy  wives  in  your  country? 
You  see,  T  am  a  stranger — I  do  not  know. 
He  is  wealthy — my  faith,  it  is  incredible. 
And  he  saw  me  in  Paris,  a  long  time  ago — a 


year,  two  years,  maybe — and  he  said  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  d’Ainy,  who  is  my  unde  and.  my  guard¬ 
ian — ‘I  will,  give  you  so  much  if  you  permit 
that  I  shall  marry  that  giii.’  And  Monsieur 
d’Amy,  he  is  not  rich,  and  he  thinks — T  have 
fed  and  dressed  that  girl  all  these  years — 
now  it  is  time  diat  I  recompense  mysdf.’  ” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  your  guardian 
has  sold  you  in  cold  blood  to  this  Russian?” 
Burrell  demanded  with  indignation. 

“  But  yes,  monsieur — it  is  the  same  as  that. 

I  am  worth  eight  himdred  thousand  francs. 
That  is — eh,  I  cannot  do  it  in  your  money 
without  the  p)encil  and  paper.” 

“Are  you  French?”  Burrell  asked. 

“Truly  no!”  said  the  girl.  “I  am  Ameri¬ 
can.”  At  his  exclamation  of  surprise  she 
explained  hastily.  “My  parents  died  in 
France  when  I  was  a  very  little  baby,  and  left 
me  to  Monsieur  d’Amy  to  bring  up.  He 
put  me  in  the  convent  du  Sacr^  Coeur,  and  I 
did  not  know  I  was  American  until  the 
sisters  told  me  a  little  time  ago.  And  then— 
somehow  I  was  so  glad!” 

“And  about  this  Russian?”  Burrell  sug¬ 
gested.  The  strangeness  of  the  situation 
ceased  to  trouble  him;  he  forgot  his  friends, 
who,  presumably,  were  awaiting  him  at  the 
White  House;  forgot  everything  save  this  low¬ 
browed,  bronze-haired  beauty  who  was  telling 
him  her  woes  as  frankly  as  though  he  had 
known  her  all  her  life. 

“Last  night,  monsieur,  this  Russian  came 
in  our  house.  Monsieur  d’Aray  sent  for  me, 
and  said — ‘Alais - ’” 

“Her  name  is  Alais!”  thought  Burrell 
exultantly. 

“  ‘Monsieur  the  count  does  you  the  honor 
to  ask  your  hand  in  marriage,  and  I  have  con¬ 
sented.  You  will  be  very  happy,  my  dear; 
the  count  loves  )«)U  devot^ly,  and  the 
marriage  will  take  place  two  months  hence, 
when  I  shall  take  you  to  Paris.’  And  I  had 
seen  the  count  but  two  times  or  three  in  my 
life!  Then  he  went  away,  and  left  me  with 
him.  It — oh,  it  was  horrible!” 

Suddenly  she  began  to  cry,  softly,  so  that 
Bturell  set  his  teeth. 

“To-night  he  found  me,  the  count,  and  got 
me  away  from  my  aunt,  and  I  could  not  keep 
him  from  making  love  before  all  the  p)eople. 
I  was  disgusted,  and  so  frightened,  and  I 
sent  him  to  get  me  a  scarf,  and  then  I  ran 
away.  But  I  cannot  run  away  for  always.” 

They  fell  silent,  vividly  conscious  each  of 
the  other.  Burrell  was  a  man,  in  his  world 
and  of  it.  Much  knocking  about  that  world 
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had  rubbed  away  most  of  his  sharp  comers, 
leaving  the  smooth,  marble-hard  surface  of 
worldly  wisdom,  polished  by  experience. 
The  girl  might  be  an  adventuress,  or  an 
innocent  catspaw  for  deeper  schemes,  acting 
her  part  either  exceedingly  well  or  exceedingly 
badly;  she  might  be  any  number  of  things — 
or  she  might  be  exactly  what  she  represented 
herself.  He  glanced  at  her  as  the  carriage 
rolled  under  an  electric  light. 

“Now  don’t  make  an  ass  of  yourself,  my 
friend!”  he  muttered  severely. 

“I  beg  your  pardon!”  said  the  girl  anx¬ 
iously.  “Perhaps  I  did  not  understand 
quite - ” 

“I  was  merely  speaking  to  myself!”  said 
Burrell  hastily.  “I  do  it  sometimes  when 
I’m  thinking  very  hard - ” 

He  stopp^,  for  the  girl  made  a  motion  for¬ 
ward,  as  one  seized  by  a  new  idea. 

“If  I  were  married  to  some  other  man, 
the  count  could  not  get  me?”  she  inquired 
tentatively. 

“Surely  not,”  Burrell  aflSrmed. 

She  considered,  her  pretty  head  on  one  side. 

“Then,  it  will  be  quite  easy.  Monsieur, 
will  you  marry  me?” 

Burrell  suppressed  an  insane  desire  to 
laugh  aloud.  Was  the  girl  joking?  He  stole 
an  agonized  glance  at  her  from  the  comers 
of  his  eyes.  Her  gaze  w’as  on  him,  frankly 
appealing. 

“Why — er — ”  he  stammered  brilliantly. 

“You  are  not  married  already?”  she  asked 
with  a  shade  of  nervous  alarm  in  her  voice. 

“Oh,  no — certainly  not!”  he  answered 
hastily. 

“I  have  thought  it  all  out,”  she  told  him. 
“It  would  be  only  for  a  little  while,  you  see. 
And  I  cannot  think  of  anything  else  to  do. 
Your  eyes  are  kind — I  think  you  would  be 
nice  for  just  that  little  while.  And  I,  myself” 
— she  hesitated — “I  am  thought  by  one  man 
to  be  worth  more  than  half  a  million  francs. 
I  have  twenty  years;  I  am  well  brought  up — 
why  do  you  not  speak?  Do  you  not  wish 
to  do  it?  But  perhaps  I  am  not  pretty 
enough  for  monsieur’s  taste!”  Her  voice 
held  a  hint  of  wounded  pride. 

“You  are  utterly  beautiful,”  said  Burrell, 
when  his  mingled  emotions  would  let  him 
speak.  “But  this — if  you  don’t  mind  my 
saying  so! — has  been — well,  a  bit  sudden.” 
He  laughed  nervously.  “That  sounds  abomi¬ 
nably  like  a  parody  on  the  comic  papers, 
doesn’t  it?” 

“It  will  be  quite  easy!”  she  broke  in 


eagerly.  “All  you  must  do  is  to  say — ‘I, 
whoever  you  are,  take  thee,  Alais  Venoble, 
to  be  my  wife  ’ — and  I  say — ‘  I,  Alais  Veno!.  le, 
take  you,  whoever  you  are,  to  be  my  husband.’ 
Then  you  will  give  me  a  ring,  and  I  will  wear 
it  in  my  bosom  as  the  ladies  do  in  the  books. 
And  when  my  imcle  will  give  me  to  that 
wicked  man,  I  will  pull  out  that  ring,  and 
say:  ‘I  am  out  of  your  power;  here  is  my 
ring — ^another  calls  me  wife.  ’  Then  the 
count  cannot  have  me,  and  my  uncle  will 
send  me  out  of  the  house.  Oh,  I  read  just 
how  to  do  it  in  a  novel  which  a  working  girl 
brought  once  to  the  convent.  It  is  the  only 
novel  I  have  ever  read,  and  when  the  sisters 
foimd  it  out  I  wished  I  had  not  read  that 
one.” 

“Good  heavens,  child!”  said  Burrell  in 
despair.  “Don’t  you  realize  what  a  mess 
you’d  get  yourself  into?” 

“Monsieur,  what  else  can  I  do?  What 
will  it  cost  you  to  say  those  little  words?  My 
uncle  shall  never  know  whose  ring  it  is;  I 
will  never  name  your  name  to  any  one.  It 
will  not  bring  you  trouble,  I  promise  you — 
and  when  I  am  free  from  them  I  will  send  back 
the  ring,  and  you  will  forget  it  all,  and  it  will 
be  as  though  it  had  never  happened.” 

“  But  what  will  you  do  when  you  get  away?” 
Burrell  asked  anxiously. 

“I  have  a  friend,  but  I  cannot  go  to  her 
until  I  know  where  she  is,”  said  Alais.  “  She  is 
from  her  home,  where  I  have  sent  the  letter  to 
be  forwarded  to  her,  and  it  will  take  time  to 
reach  her  and  to  get  her  answer.  Oh,  yes,  I 
shall  be  all  right  then.  But  it  is  for  the  now — 
my  imcle  and  the  count  will  not  wait  for  that! 
Monsieur,  it  will  not  harm  you  in  any  way — 
just  so  I  can  say — you  have  called  me — ^your 
wife — ”  Her  voice  fluttered.  “Oh,  I  am 
dreadful  to  say  this!  But  I  am  not  bad — I 
am  not  wicked!  It  is  but  that  I  must  help 
myself,  and  I  do  not  know  how!” 

Her  voice  broke;  a  sob  caught  her  slender 
throat.  Burrell’s  world  whirled  with  him. 

“I — for  God’s  sake  don’t  cry!”  he  said 
desperately.  “If  you  think  it  will  do  you 
any  good.  I’ll  do  it - ” 

Her  sob  turned  into  a  little  croon  of  joy. 
She  caught  his  hand  with  no  more  conscious¬ 
ness  than  a  child  might  have  shown. 

“Oh,  you  are  good  to  me!  H  is  a  so  easy 
way,  is  it  not?  Will  it  be  so  hard  to  call  me 
your  wife  for  just  that  little  time?” 

She  leaned  to  him  in  her  eagerness,  and 
again  the  p>erfume  of  her  hair  stole  into  his 
senses.  His  hand  closed  over  hers.  He  felt 
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the  lace  cloak  pressed  against  his  shoulder, 
the  magnetic  flutter  of  the  slim  fingers  in  his 
grasp - 

“What  do  you  wish  me  to  do?”  he  said 
somewhat  unsteadily. 

“  I  will  say  it  first,”  said  Alais’s  eager  voice. 
“Have  you  a  ring?”  She  looked  at  the  plain 
gold  band  on  the  fourth  finger  of  the  big 
hand  still  firmly  closed  over  her  own. 

Quite  unconsciously  Burrell’s  face  changed. 
His  saner  mind  warned  him  that  women  are 
clever  when  men  are  weak.  But  if  she  really 
was  in  trouble— if  she  thought  she  had  taken 
the  only  way  out  of  her  difficulty,  it  was  not 
his  place  to  throw  obstacles  in  her  way, 
knowing  as  little  as  he  did  about  her  case. 

“It  was  my  mother’s  wedding-ring,”  he 
said.  “She  left  it  to  me  to  keep  for  the  girl 
who  is  to  be  my  wife.”  There  was  a  slight 
(>ause. 

“That — is  sacred,”  said  the  girl  below  her 
breath.  Her  great  eyes,  clear  and  innocent 
as  a  chUd’s,  sought  his.  “And  this — what 
I  am  asking  you  to  do — is  not  worthy  of  it — 
is  to  you  a  foolishness  which  you  can  forgive 
only  because  it  is  feminine,  even  though  it 
may  mean  much  to  me.  Is  it  not  so?” 

“Yes,”  said  Burrell  honestly.  “But  I  can 
see  it  does  mean  something  to  you.  This — ” 
he  slipped  the  ring  from  his  finger — “is  the 
dearest  thing  I  have  in  the  world.  I  would 
lose  anything  I  own  rather  than  this.” 

“I  had  a  mother  once,”  said  Alais  very  low. 
“If  I  had  her  now — oh,  matnan,  tnamanl — I 
should  not  be  asking  help  of  strangers!” 

Again  he  took  her  hand,  patting  it  awk¬ 
wardly  and  consolingly,  and  l:^nt  to  look  into 
her  averted  face. 

“There,  don’t  cry!  We’ll  pull  out  of  this 
somehow.  You  sha’n’t  marry  the  count — 
you  sha’n’t  ever  do  anything  you  don’t  want 
to  do — ”  He  pulled  himself  up  in  con¬ 
fusion.  “It’s  all  foolish,  but  we’re  going  to 
be  foolish  together,  and  we’ll  make  our  friend 
the  count  the  most  foolish  of  the  lot.  Here 
— pull  off  this  glove — you  can’t  be  married 
with  gloves  on!” 

He  stripp)ed  the  long  white  glove  from  her 
left  hand,  and  put  it  into  his  pc^et — for  safe¬ 
keeping.  He  held  the  small  cold  hand 
tightly,  and  slipped  the  ring  on  her  finger, 
and  the  leaping  of  pulse  to  pulse  almost  cost 
him  his  voice. 

“I,  Robert  Ames  Burrel’,  take  you, 
Alais  Venoble,  to  be  my  wife,  to  have  and 
to  hold  from  this  day  forward,  for  better  or 
worse - ” 


She  stopped  him  with  a  gasp. 

“Oh,  but  that  is  enough!  All  I  want  is 
that  you  should  say  I  am  your  wife,  so  that 
I  shall  not  tell  quite  all  a  lie —  ”  She  drew 
back  from  him  with  a  quick  change  of  tone. 
“How  I  am  foolish!  You  will  go  away  and 
laugh  at  me,  and  I  shall  deserve  it - ” 

“No,  by  Heaven,  I  won’t!”  said  Burrell. 
His  voice  also  changed.  “My  wife — would 
it  be  better  than  the  count,  Alais?  Perhaps 
— who  knows?  Stranger  things  have  hap¬ 
pened - ” 

“Now  it  is  you  who  are  foolish!”  said 
Alais  severely.  “I  have  told  you  just  what 
it  will  be.” 

“It’s  your  turn  now,”  said  Burrell. 

Obedient,  she  began,  with  a  hesitation 
which  was  not  lost  upon  him.  Burrell  was 
an  astute  young  man. 

“I,  Alais  Venoble,  take  you,  Robert  Ames 
Burrell,  to  be  my  husband — ”  She  stopped 
short.  “I  did  not  know  it  would  be  so  bad 
as  this!”  she  said  naively.  “Somehow  it — 
it  is  all  different  from  what  it  was  those  little 
moments  ago!” 

Burrell’s  soul  began  to  shout  a  paean  of 
triumph. 

“The  difference  is  in  us,”  he  said  sagely. 
“We’re  not  strangers  any  more,  you  see — 
that  makes  the  difference.  It  isn’t  any  differ¬ 
ent  really - ” 

She  looked  at  him  through  the  gloom  with 
grave  eyes  of  wonder. 

“You  are — different,”  she  said  in  per¬ 
plexity. 

“It’s  gone  to  my  head  a  little,  that’s  all,” 
said  Burrell.  “Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man 
remaining  perfectly  normal  while  getting 
married?  Alais — ”  he  leaned  nearer — 
“doesn’t  a  husband  usually  kiss  his  wife?” 

She  drew  back  a  trifle. 

“How  should  I  know?”  she  murmured. 
He  gave  her  time  for  no  more.  He  drew  an 
armful  of  lace  cloak  into  his  embrace,  grim 
determination  in  his  face  and  quaking  terror 
in  his  heart,  and  heard  a  smothered  and 
scandalized  exclamation  from  the  midst  of 
it.  And  then  Fate  and  the  coachman  worked 
his  way;  the  carriage  lurched,  throwing  fairly 
upon  his  breast  a  white  face  from  which  two 
shadowy  eyes  gleamed  upon  him  and  two 
lips  parted  with  a  gasp  of  quick  fright. 
He  bent  his  head,  and  his  lips  found  those 
other  lips  and  held  them.  < 

“Alais!  Why  need  it  be  all  pretense?” 
he  whispered  blindly.  “Can’t  we  make  it 
come  out  true?”  But  instantly  he  released 
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her.  “I  beg  your  pardon!"”  he  said  huskily. 
“I — was  wrong  to  have  done  that.  I  was 
a  brute  to  forget  myself  so — but  I  mean  h — 

I - ” 

“Please — you  must  not  talk  to  me  like 
this!”  she  said.  “You  have  helped  me,  oh, 
so  much,  and  I — you  cannot  know  how 
grateful  I  am  because  I  have  not  words  to 
tell  you.  Now  we  are  at  honae.” 

The  carriage  stopped. 

“Will  you  not  tell  me  where  to  send  this 
ring  back  to  you?”  she  said  demurely.  “  I 
will  be  so  very  careful  of  it.” 

“I  am  sure  you  will,”  he  hastened  to  say. 
“Address  me  at  the  Metropolitan  Club.” 

He  helped  her  to  the  sidewalk. 

“The  carriage  will  take  you  where  you 
wish  to  go,”  she  told  him. 

Insensibly,  in  a  breath,  their  conversation 
had  returned  to  a  footing  entirely  conven¬ 
tional.  He  a  society  man,  she  a  society  girl — 
and  beneath  their  calm  exterior  the  memory 
of  the  scene  just  past  lingered,  throbbing  in 
the  minds  of  both.  She  tendered  her  car¬ 
riage  to  him — and  felt  again  the  strength -of 
his  arms  about  her,  when  she  had  rested  a 
moment  against  his  heart.  He  gave  her  his 
address  quite  calmly  and  rationally — and 
felt  again  the  quiver  of  her  soft  li|>s  under 
the  quick  passion  of  his.  She  dared  not 
look  at  him;  he  could  not  keep  his  eyes  from 
her. 

He  declined  the  carriage,  and  she  sent  it 
away.  He  helped  her  up  the  broad  stone 
steps  of  the  house. 

“I  must  see  you  again,”  he  said,  standing" 
bareheaded  on  the  step  below  her.  “  Will 
you  let  me  know  how  things  go  with  you? 
Your  uncle  is  probably  a  member  of  the  dub; 
I’ll  make  an  opportunity  of  meeting  him,  and 
get  his  permission  to  call.  And  if  you  want 
help — if  the  count  proves  too  strong  for  you, 
will  you  send  for  me?  Promise!” 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  sleepy  maid. 

“I — promise!”  -she  said  shyly,  and  ran 
inside  with  a  swirl  of  fluffy  skirts.  The  door 
closed. 

“Now  it’s  up  to  me!”  said  Burrell  grimly, 
and  fek  for  the  long  white  glove  in  his  inner 
jKKket. 

n 

Count  Boris  entered  the  d’Amys’  li¬ 
brary,  tall,  well-groonaed,  in  evening  dress. 
Alais,  reading  in  one  of  the  big  chairs 
and  awaiting  the  announcement  of  dinner, 
rose  and  went  toward  the  door.  But  the 


count,  suave,  always  courteous,  blocked  her 
way. 

“Will  mademoiselle  honor  me  one  mo¬ 
ment?  •!  have  something  to -say  before  mon¬ 
sieur  your  uncle  appears.  He  was  good 
enough  to  invite  me  to  dine;  I  -came  early, 
hoping  to  see  you.” 

Alais  stopp^  unwillingly. 

“Alais,  why  do  -you  8^  to  avoid  me?” 
said  the  count  with  a  change  of  tone.  “All 
this  week  you  have  escaped  me.  Not  since 
the  night  at  ’the  White  House  have  1  -seen 
you.”  He  stood  looking  down  ion  her  ruddy 
hair,  his  eyes  .veiled  and  watchful.  Alais 
moved  one  shoulder  and  lorAed  at  the  toe  of 
a  red  slippier. 

“Because  I  did  not  wish  torsee  -you,  mon¬ 
sieur,”  she  answered. 

His  mouth  hardened. 

“Are  you  not  pledged  to  me  by  your  uncle’s 
consent?  Have  you  been  brought  up  in 
France  for  nothing?  Is  not -a  French  -girl 
supposed  to  abide  by 'her  guardian's  choice?” 

“You  forget,  monsieur,  that  I  am  not  a 
French  girl,”  said  Alais.  “American  igirls 
are  not  sold - ” 

The  count  raised  his  eyebrows. 

“Without  their  own  consent,”  finished 
Alais  gravely.  “  I  do  not  wish  to  be  sold — 
to  you,  monsieur.  That  is  final.” 

“Pardon!”  said  the  count.  His  voice  lost 
a  trifle  of  its  suavity;  as  Alais  drew  back  he 
came  a  step  nearer.  “Your  uncle  has  se¬ 
lected  me  to  be  your  husband.  What  can 
you  say  that  will  aher  that?  What  is  the  use 
of  resisting?  I  love  you — shall  I  then  give 
you  up?” 

He  caught  her  wrist,  and  beneath  his 
fingers  her  white  flesh  reddened. 

“Monsieur,  you  forget  yourself!  Is  it 
because  you  love  me  t^t  you  insult  me?” 
said  Alais  steadily.  “You  are  stronger  than 
I;  if  I  resist  you  will  use  your  strength.  And 
I  am  not  a  chambermaid,  to  scratch  and 
scream.” 

“You  are  a  strange  girl,”  said  the -count, 
with  covetous  eyes  upon  her.  He  ibent  his 
head,  and  Alais  shivered. 

bien,  are  you  coming  to  dinner  at  all?” 
said  a  querulous  voice  from  the  doorway. 
“It  :has  been  announced  to  you  twice.” 

The  count  released  Alais  and  wheeled. 
D’Amy  stood  on  the  threshold,  a  pink 
and  portly  person,  with  a.  small  black  waxed 
mustache  and  prominent  eyes.  He  rubbed 
his  hands  at  sight  of  the  count’s  abrqpt 
motion.  “I  am  sorry  to  interrupt,  my  chil- 
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dren»  but  it  is  necessary  that  we  finish  dinner 
early,  that  there  may  be  time  for  preparations. 
Alais,  I'  trust  you  have  reconsidered'  your 
decision  not  to-  appear;  It  is  my  wish  that 
you  shall  be  present  to-night.  As  you  >  know, 
your  aunt  is-  tt)  have  a  large  reception,  and!  I 
desire-  that'  your  betrothal  to  Count  Boris 
shall'  be-  announoedi” 

Alais  turned  red  and  then  white.  Visibly-’ 
she- nerved  herself  to  speak. 

“What  you-  desire  is  impossible,  Uncle- 
Jean.  I  .  .  .  shall  not  become  engaged  to- 
monsieur  the  count.” 

The-  count  laughed  into*  his  intended’s 
eyes»  D’Amy  brought  his  fist  down  on 
the  library  table. 

“Why  not?”  he  demanded^ 

Alais  hesitated,  and-  the  count  seized'  his 
chanoe. 

“  Monsieur,  if*  you  will  permit  me  to  woo 
and  win  my  wife,  it  is  possible  that  the  en¬ 
gagement  may  be  announced  w-ith'  less  loss 
of  time.” 

“r  cannot  be- your  wife;  monsieur,”  said 
Alais,  low-voiced,  “when  another  already 
calls  me  his  wife.” 

The  count  stared;  d’Amy  leaned  for- 
yrard,  his  hands  gripping  the  table  edge. 

“\^at  is  this?”  he  demanded  wrathfuUy. 
“Understand,  ma  petite,  that  this  is  not  a 
joke.” 

“I  understand!”  said  Alais.  She  put  her 
hand  to  her  throat,  and  her  fingers  touched  a 
thin  gold  chain' which  lost  itself  in  the  laces 
of’  her  gown.  “If  you  had  spoken  of  this 
before,  you  would  have  seen  how  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  Now  it  is  too  late.” 

D’Amy  swore. 

“A  marriage  clandestine!  This  is  in¬ 
famous!  I<  will  have  it  annulled.  Who  is 
the  scoundrel?” 

“I  will  not  tell  you  if  you  call  him  bad 
names,”  said  Alais,  sweetly.  The  coimt, 
studying  her  face,  interposed. 

“How  long  since  did  this  marriage  which 
so  destroys  my  h(^>es  take  place,  madem¬ 
oiselle?” 

“Not  so  long  ago^”  said  Alais,  calmly. 

“Was  it  in  this  country,  mademoiselle,  or 
in  France?” 

“In  this  country,”  said  Alais,  and  flushed 
scarlet  with  memories. 

But  d’Amy  was  marshaling  his  forces 
as-  a>  guardian  and  an  uncle.  He  addressed 
his’ niece  with  grave- authority. 

“Db  you  realize  how  serious  this  is,  my 
child?  By  whom  was  this  marriage  po-¬ 


formed,  and  who  witnessed*  it?^’  His  voice 
was  suspiciously  gentle.  “You  will  compre- 
hold  that  it  is- most  necessary  thar  I  find  out 
about  this  matter  at  once;” 

“Ask  me  what  questions  ymt  will,  my 
unclfr,”  said  Alais.  “1  drink  that  I  can 
answer  them  all.  But  not  before  strangers. 
There  is' no- need  to  obtrude  our  affairs  upon 
monsieur.” 

The  count  lost  his  temper. 

“Strangers — name  of  a  little  dog!  Mon¬ 
sieur  d’Amy,  you  will'  pardon  if  I  look  with 
doubt  upon'  this  story  of  your  niece’s.  It  is  a 
clever  scheme — ^yet  I  think  it  is  only  a  scheme. 
How  is  it  diat  one  hears  no  word  of  this 
amazing  maniage  until  now?’  If  it  is  true” — 
his  voice  was  deliberate — “you  are  clever  to 
have  kept  your  secret  so  well,  ma  belle.'* 

Alais  pulled  out  the  golden  chain  from  the 
ne<i  of  her  gown.  From  it  there  swung  a 
plain  gold  ring.  She  took  it  off,  and  held  it 
out  to  them- on  her  palm. 

“Here  is  my  ring!”  she  said.  Her  heart 
was  beating  hard,  but  she  kept  her  eyes  upon 
her  uncle’s  face.  Would  they  believe?  Were 
they  really  so  stupid,  so  easily  fooled,  as  to 
believe?  “I  have  not  worn  it  before,  since  I 
wished  to- keep  my  secret.  Now  I  see  that 
the  time  has  come  to  speak.”  “  SBe  slipped 
the  ring  upon  her  finger.  “Monsieur  the 
count,  I  have  the  honor  to  decline  your  suit 
for  very  good  and  sufficient  reasons.  Some 
day  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
to  you  my — my  husband.” 

^  far  all  had  gone  well.  Perhaps  she  had 
carried  it  to  an  extreme  point — in  her  mental 
excitement  she  could  not  tell.  She  had 
spoken  calmly,  collectedly.  Now  the  amazed 
face  of  her  uncle,  the  incredulous  horror  of 
his  round  eyes,  the  chagrin  and  baffled  rage 
of  the  count’s  dark  face  were  suddenly  too 
much  for  her.  She  sank  back  in  her  chair, 
overcome  with  helpless  laughter. 

“Oh,  but  it  is  droll!”  she  cried,  her  voice 
rising  hysterically.  “If  he  coirid  see  you 
now,  and  what  I  have  done — man  Dieu,.  he 
would  die  vrith  it!” 

The  count  looked  frightened,  d’Amy 
more  angry  ffian  ever.  Madame  d’Amy 
entered  the  room,  as  though  at  her  cue  for  a 
stage-entrance.  Ordinarily  she  was  a  timid 
woman,  who  rarely  raised  her  ^es  above 
your  top  waistcoat  button;  but  now  she  fairly 
pushed  her  huabaml  aside  and  put  her  arm 
about  the  girl’s  shaking  shoulders. 

“Come  with  me,  my  dear,”  she  said 
quietly.  “There  has  been  enough  of  this. 
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Jean,  open  the  door!  The  child  will  be  in 
hysterics.” 

D’Amy  obeyed  with  alacrity;  hysterics 
were  something  with  which  he  wi^ed  to 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do. 

“When  she  is  recovered,  bring  her  down¬ 
stairs,”  he  commanded.  “  She  is  not  ill,  and 
I  must  insist  that  she  help  you  to  receive  our 
guests.  That  is  sufficient.” 

Burrell,  entering  d’ Amy’s  house  upon 
d’ Amy’s  own  invitation,  found  Garvin  in 
the  hall,  stmggling  with  a  pair  of  abnor¬ 
mally  tight  kid  gloves,  and  hailed  him.  He 
had  maneuvered  Garvin  into  introducing  him 
to  d’Amy  at  the  club  the  week  before; 
and  d’Amy,  taking  a  fancy  to  his  new 
acquaintance’s  genial  face  and  obvious 
friendliness,  had  sought  him  out  and  finally 
invited  him,  in  all  innocence,  to  the  last  re¬ 
ception  of  the  season.  Garvin  was  a  solidly 
built  young  man,  with  cheeks  as  pink  as 
d’ Amy’s  own,  and  thin  dark  hair  worn  long 
enough  to  be  brushed  artfully  over  the  bald¬ 
ness  of  his  crown.  Him  Burrell  pushed 
relentlessly  into  a  comer.  Burrell’s  manner 
betrayed  nothing  unusual  to  Garvin’s  sur¬ 
prised  gaze;  it  was  only  perhaps  that  his 
square  jaw  was  a  trifle  firmer  set,  his  gray  eyes 
somewhat  more  steely.  But  at  his  wor^  the 
stout  one  gasped  in  incredulous  delight. 

“Tom,  I  told  you  something  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  White  House  recently,  didn’t 
I?  And  I  told  you  why  I  wanted  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  d’Amy,  and  you  said  you’d  help 
me.  Didn’t  you?” 

“Well,  I  guess  yes,”  said  Garvin  briefly  and 
emphatically.  “What’s  doing  now?” 

“This  morning  I  got  a  note  from  her,” 
said  Burrell.  He  specified  no  further,  but 
Garvin’s  eyes  began  to  twinkle  with  entire 
comprehension.  “She  said  that  they  were 
too  much  for  her;  they  didn’t  believe  the  story 
she  had  concocted  about  being  married,  and 
told  her  to  prove  it.  She  returned  my  ring, 
and  said  it  was  no  use  fighting  any  longer; 
the  engagement  was  to  be  announced  to¬ 
night.”  His  voice  dropped  to  a  husky  note 
of  fury.  “There  were  tear-blots  on  the 
paper — tears,  man!  She  had  been  crying. 
What  the  devil  are  you  grinning  at?  Now 
I’m  going  to  take  ffie  game  into  my  own 
hands — and  the  law,  too.  You  needn’t  ob¬ 
ject;  she’s  the  only  one  to  do  any  objecting  in 
this.  I’m  going  now  to  find  her.  I  want 
you  to  stay  here  by  the  door,  where  I  can  get 
you  when  I  want  you.  Whatever  I  tell  you 


to  do,  you  do  it  first  and  talk  afterward  if 
you’ve  got  anything  to  say.  My  motor-car 
is  standing  two  doors  up  the  street  on  the 
north  side.  You’ll  know  where  to  find  it  if 
you  need  it.” 

He  disappeared  into  the  crowd  that  was 
moving  into  the  reception-room,  and  Garvin 
looked  after  him  with  sparkling  eyes  of  an¬ 
ticipation. 

“  Looks  as  though  Bob  was  going  to  move 
things  around  some!”  he  commented,  and 
took  his  station  by  the  door. 

Burrell  went  through  room  after  rocHn  with 
a  speed  which  in  the  circumstances  amounted 
to  recklessness.  She  was  not  with  her 
uncle,  nor  with  madame,  nor  with  the 
count.  The  latter  at  the  moment  was  visibly 
writhing  in  the  clutches  of  an  ancient  dame 
with  four  marketable  daughters,  so  that 
Burrell  blessed  the  old  lady,  and  hurried  on. 
And  in  a  comer  imder  the  stairs,  dimly 
lighted  by  a  single  crimson-shaded  lamp,  he 
found  her. 

She  was  sitting  in  a  low  chair  beneath  the 
lamp,  her  figure  relaxed  in  the  pose  of  one 
who  has  suddenly  given  out  under  long-con¬ 
tinued  strain.  Burrell’s  hands  clenched  and 
his  lips  tightened  as  he  watched  her  a  moment 
unseen.  Soft  shadows  fell  upon  her  white 
shoulders;  the  jet  trimmings  of  her  dress 
stirred  with  her  breathing.  She  raised  one 
hand,  very  quietly,  and  brushed  the  slow 
tears  from  her  eyes.  Burrell  stepped  into  the 
comer  and  stood  looking  dovm  at  her.  She 
started,  and  half  rose,  and  sank  back  again 
with  a  quick  catch  of  breath. 

“You!”  she  exclaimed. 

“Yes,  I,”  said  Burrell.  “I’m  here  to¬ 
night  by  your  uncle’s  invitation.  I’ve 
come — ”  He  stopped.  “I’ve  come  to  tell 
you  that  I  love  you,  and  to  ask  you  to  marry 
me,  now,  within  the  hour.” 

She  looked  up  at  him  in  startled  silence, 
her  eyes  wide  and  dark. 

“I’ve  seen  you  five  times,”  said  Burrell, 
steadily.  “You’ve  seen  me  once.  Yet  I’m 
asking  you  to  marry  me,  to  trust  yourself  to 
me,  and  let  me  stand  between  you  and  those 
who  are  himting  you  down.” 

“To  trust  you!”  she  repeated.  The  old 
child-look  slipped  away  from  her  face,  leav¬ 
ing  it  for  a  moment  strange  with  a  new 
sweetness.  “  That  is  what  women  must  do — 
always,  to  trust  as  they  would  in  God.  It  is 
so  easy  to  say,  and  it  means  so  much!  Do 
men  ever  know  how  much?  Could  I  trust 
you?”  Her  eyes  searched  him. 
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“Before  God — yes!”  said  Burrell.  He 
dropped  on  one  knee  before  her  chair,  a  hand 
on  either  arm  of  it.  “We  played  a  game 
together,  Alais,  you  and  I,  and  for  me  the 
game  has  turned  out  earnest.  I  love  you — 

I  think  I  loved  you  from  the  moment  I  saw 
you  sitting  in  the  greenhouse  with  the  red 
flowers  behind  you.  You  know  nothing  of 
me,  but  if  you’ll  take  me,  on — on  trust.  I’ll 
never  give  you  cause  to  regret  it.  I’m  just 
an  average  sort  of  fellow;  I’ve  gone  the  pace 
with  the  rest  of  them,  but  I’ve  never  done 
an)rthing  I’d  be  ashamed  to  own  up  to.” 

She  leaned  back,  her  troubled  eyes  seeking 
to  read  what  was  written  in  the  face  on  a 
level  with  her  own. 

“If — I  married  you,  the  count - ” 

“ITAen  you  marry  me,  you’ll  have  nothing 
further  to  do  with  the  count,”  said  Burrell. 
Again  his  eyes  turned  stedy,  even  as  they 
rested  on  her  own.  “That  will  be  my  bxisi- 
ness.” 

Suddenly  she  hid  her  eyes  from  him. 

“I  do  not  know — oh,  I  do  not  know!”  she 
said  tremulously.  “  I  am  all  alone — they  are 
all  against  me;  even  my  aunt  would  see  me 
marry  with  him.  I  do  not  know  you — but  I 
do  know — him.  When  he  looks  at  me  as 
though — as  though — ”  She  choked  back  a 
sob,  and  Burrell’s  hand  tightened  on  the  arm 
of  her  chair.  “You  do  not  look  at  me  like 
that!  Your  eyes  are  kind — oh,  help  me,  and 
tell  me  what  it  is  that  I  must  do!” 

Burrell  rose  to  his  feet.  His  face  was  quite 
white  and  his  eyes  were  burning. 

“Marry  me!”  he  said  swiftly.  “Give  me 
the  right  to  take  care  of  you,  to  keep  that 
beast  away  from  you.  Alais,  come  to  me! 
Am  I  not  better  than  the  count?  Do  you 
fear  me  as  you  fear  him?” 

“You — would  be  good  to  me?”  said  Alais 
low  and  breathlessly. 

“So  help  me  God,  I  will!”  he  answered. 
But  her  eyes  wavered  and  fell.  “Oh,  go — 
please,  please  go  for  a  little  moment!  I  must 
think — you  are  giving  me  no  time — and  there 
is  no  time!  It  is  to-night — there  is  no  time 
at  aU!” 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  the  crim¬ 
son  lamp  touched  her  dark  hair  to  golden 
lights.  He  stood  an  instant  looking  at  her 
bent  head,  and  turned  and  left  her. 

Straight  to  Garvin  he  went,  where  the 
latter  stood  faithful  at  his  post.  His  face  was 
white  and  his  eyes  glittered,  but  his  voice  was 
even  and  controlled. 

“Tom,  take  the  car  and  go  down  to  Burke 


Fraser’s  as  quick  as  the  Lord’ll  let  you.  Find 
him  wherever  he  is  and  get  a  license  from 
him' — he’s  a  good  friend  of  mine  since  that 
police-court  affair  two  years  ago,  and  he’ll 
do  all  he  can  for  you.  I  don’t  care  how  you 
flx  it  so  long  as  the  thing  is  straight.  On  your 
way  back,  stop  at  Dr.  Bache’s.  The  rectory’s 
just  this  side  of  Saint  Timothy’s  church. 
Say  you  came  from  me,  and  I  want  to  be 
married  as  quick  as  he  can  manage  it.  Then 
blow  vour  horn  twice  outside  here,  and 
we’ll — we’ll  come.  I’ve  got  her  carried  half 
off  her  feet — ”  for  the  first  time  his  tense 
voice  shook — “now  it’s  up  to  you.  Hustle 
the  car  all  you  can,  for  God’s  sake!” 

“Trust  me  I”  said  Garvin,  and  bolted  for 
the  door. 

Burrell  went  back  to  the  comer  with  the 
crimson-shaded  lamp.  At  his  approach  the 
girl  rose. 

“They  have  sent  for  me,”  she  said,  with  a 
desperate  calmness  in  her  low  voice.  “My 
unde  wishes  at  supper  to  announce  my  be¬ 
trothal  to  the  count.” 

Burrell  came  close  to  her. 

“Alais,  is  it  yes?” 

A  long  moment  she  looked  at  him,  and  he 
met  her  gaze  squarely,  with  honest  eyes.  She 
held  out  her  hand,  white,  and  ringless,  and 
trembling. 

“I  will  trust  you,”  she  said  softly. 

Burrell  took  the  hand  and  kissed  it. 

“Will  you  get  a  cloak  at  once,  please?” 
he  asked.  “We  must  be  ready  to  go  to  the 
minister’s  as  soon  as  my  friend  returns  to 
say  the  arrangements  are  made.  W’hen  I  ex¬ 
plain  matters  to  your  uncle  and  his — his 
friend,  I  intend  to  leave  absolutely  no  room 
for  doubt.” 

She  looked  startled. 

“I — did  not  think  so  soon!”  she  mur¬ 
mured.  She  made  a  motion  toward  the  door, 
but  turned  back  to  him.  “  Perhaps  I  may  be 
selfish,  to  save  myself  through  you.  But  I 
will  try — oh,  truly  I  will  try  to  be  a  good  wife 
to  you,  and  please  you - ” 

“You’ll  find  me  a  very  easy  person  to 
please,”  said  Burrell  lightly,  seeing  her 
perilously  near  a  breakdown.  He  smiled 
down  into  her  misty  eyes.  “  I’ll  promise  not 
to  beat  you,  if  you’ll  promise  not  to  throw 
dishes  at  me.” 

Her  gurgle  of  laughter  was  music  to  him. 
She  went  up-stairs,  looking  down  at  him  over 
the  banisters,  and  he  watched  her  with  a 
light  upon  his  face  which  was  not  altogether 
from  the  crimson-shaded  lamp. 
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A  hom  sounded  twice  outside.  Burrell 
hdd  out  his  hand  <to  Alais.  She  glanced  at 
him,  half  fri^^tened,  half  pleading,  and  met 
h^  answering  smile.  The  lace  cloak  con¬ 
cealed  her  black  dress;  a  black  scarf,  thrown 
over,  her  hair,  half  hid  her  face.  An  unsus¬ 
pecting  iootman  opened  the  door  for  them. 

At  the  wheel  of  the  panting  car  sat  Garvin, 
'bareheaded.and  triumphant.  In  the  tonneau 
sat  a  policeman. 

“I’m  arrested,  for  making  haste  swiftly,” 
Garvin  greeted  ^em  with  gliM.  “I  coulchi’t 
stop,  and  this  fellow  wouldn’t  let  me  go,  so  I 
bright  him  along.  He’ll  come  in  f^t.rate 
as  a  witness.” 

“Sorry,  sir,”  said  the  policeman  civilly. 
“I’ll  have  to  take  the  gentleman  back  with 
me,  but  1  don’t  mind  if  he  sees  you  through 
first  if  I’m  along.  I’ll  get  in  front  so  you  can 
sit  behind  with  your  lady.  He  was  doing  an 
easy  forty.” 

The  wedding-party  started,  attended  by 
the  majesty  of  the  law. 

A  faint  light  glowed  through  the  windows 
of  the  church  as  Garvin  broui^t  the  car  to  a 
stop  before  the  door.  They  trooped  through 
the  side  entrance,  taking  the  policeman  with 
them  in  spite  of  his  evident  desire  to  sit  in  the 
car  and  wait. 

In  the  church  midnight  stillness  reigned. 
The  great  golden  cross  on  the  altar  gleamed 
upon  them  from  the  gloom.  A  figure  in 
flowing  robes  came  down  the  chancd  steps. 

“This  is  good  of  you,  doctor,”  said  Bunell. 
“  I  want  you  to  meet  my  <fianc6e.  Miss  Me- 
noble,  Hr.  Bache.  I  suppose  my  friend  gave 
you  an  idea  of  the  case?  ” 

Hr.  Bache’s  gray-bearded,  kindly  face 
softened  as  Alais  put  back  the  shrouding  scarf. 
•  “He  has  arranged  for  you,”  he  said.  “I 
know  of  no  reason  why  I  should  not  perform 
the  ceremony  for  you.  I  take  a  special  inter¬ 
est  in  you.  Miss  Venoble,  for  I  have  known 


Robert  ever  since  his  childhood,  and  have 
looked  upon  him  almost  as  one  of  my  .own 
sons.” 

The  girl  looked  at  .him  with  grateful  eyes. 
But  the  doctor’s  eye  was- caught  %  the  ptdice- 
man’s  uniform.  He  turned  an  cibvioiisly  in¬ 
quiring  glance  on  BurrelL 

“He’s  mine,”  explained  -the  best  man 
hastily,  catching  the  look.  “We  brought 
him.along  to  have  the  Jaw  on  our  side  as  well 
as  the>church.  iCan’t  we — er — begin?” 

The  lightat  the  altar  fell  iq>on  th^  softly, 
showing  forth  the  group  against  the  velvet 
gloom  of  the  church.  Dr.  Bache  opened  his 
book.  His  deep  vmce  rolled  sonorously 
through  the  emptiness  of  nave  and  transept. 

Burrell  slipp^  the  plain  gold  -ring  once 
more  upon  the  girl’s  finger. 

“I,  Robert,  t^e  thee,  Alais,  to  be  n\y  -wife, 
to  have  and  to  hold  .from  .this  day  for¬ 
ward  .  .  .” 

Alais  lifted  her  head,  swaying  toward  him, 
and  for  the  first  time  looked  at  him  across  the 
darkness. 

Then  it  was  -all  over,  and  the  .game  had 
become  a  bit  of  real  and  throbbing  life. 
Again  they  were  standing  in  .the  comer  imder 
•the  crimson-shaded  lamp — wholly  forgetful  of 
the  devoted  best  man,  who  had  departed, 
griiming,  with  the  majesty  of  the  law,.to  meet 
his  fate.  Burrell  help^  the  girl  out  of  the  lace 
nloak,  .making  no  effort  to  touch  her  although 
his  eyes  were  eager.  But  Alais  Jooked  at 
him  nnder  her  dashes,  her  .lips  trembling  to  a 
smile. 

“Doesn’t — a  husband — usually  kiss  his 
wife,  monsieur?”  -she  murmured. 

The  lace  cloak  slipped  to  .the  floor.  -His 
arms  ‘dosed  about  her,  and  she  .mised  her 
hands  to  his  shoulders  and  .lifted  her  face  -lo 
this. 

“Now  we’ll  go  in  and  let  uncle  announce 
it,” -said  Burrell. 


BrotHerKood 

By  ELLA  WHEELER  WILCOX 

God,  what  a  world  !^if  men  in  street  and  mart 
Tdt  that  same  kinship  of  the  human  heart 
Which  makes  theiu,  in  the  face  of  flame  and  flood, 
-Rise  to  .the  meaning  of  true  brotherhood. 


The  Glorious  Fourth 

By  EUGENE  WOOD 

AuMar  »/  “  Back  Home"  tie. 

lllu*tr«tl«n«  by  J.  R.  Sh«v«r 

They  say  every  dog  has  his  day.  I  don't  native  modesty  asserted  itself  and  he  with- 
reinember  just  when  the  dog-days  come  drew  from  public  gaze. 

— some  time  in  hot  weather,  I  believe — 'but  “How  would  it  be,”  we  asked  each  other 
•I’ll  swear  the  Fourth  of  July  isn’t  one  of  after  the  first  few  firecrackers,  when  an  aw’- 

them.  fully  funny  notion  struck  us,  “  how  would  it 

I  never  had  a  'hunting-dog,  so  I  am  pre-  be  if  we  took  and  tied — ”  The  knowing 
pared  to  believe  that  one  of  them  might  put  locJc  passed <from  eye io eye.  “Where  is  he? 
up  with  the  boisterous  noises  that  gunpowder  H-yuh  Spot!  H-3nih  Spwt!  H-yuh!  H-yuh! 
makes.  Perhaps  he  might  even  come  to  find  Whoo-eet !  ” 

that  the  shotgun’s  disconcerting  bang!  which  'Wouldn’t  he  act  funny,  thou^?  'He 
at  first  made  him  jump  part  way  out  of  his  wouldn’t  ‘know  what  struck  him.  H-yuh 
hide,  imparted  to  his  nerves  a  thillsting  rasp.  Spot  !  Why,  where  was  the  dam  dog? 
very  desirable.  But  when  I  consider  the  For  he  came  not  bounding  to  us,  wiping 
Fourth  of  July  as  related  to  dogs  I  have  in  his  paw’s  on  pur  clean  waists  that  our  Ma 
mind  the  ordinary  four-legged  garbage-can,  had  put  on  us  that  day  with:  “Now,  don’t 
the  dear  companion  of  our  youth,  Maje,  or  bum  any  holes  in  that,”  and  “Don't  you  get 
Tige,  or  Bounce,  or  'G)p,  or  Fido,  or  Spot,  or  itto  looking  like  a  mop  inside  of  fivemimiles.” 
wrhatever  ’he  was  named,  that  long  ago  has  He  did  not  leap  upon  us,  licking  our  faces  in 
gone  'before  us  in  the  way  we  too  must  walk  moist  caress.  We  hunted  bim  high  and  low. 
one  day.  Poor  old  dog!  When  he  laid  his  “H-yuh  -Spot!  H-yuh  Spot! — The  bam! 
muzzle  on  our  knee,  and  looked  so  longingly  Betdhy  anything  he’s  in  under  'the  bam.” 
at  us  with  his  big  brown  eyes,  I  know  his  soul  We  sought  the  hole  ‘he  usually  crann  ied  in. 
dung  itselfdespairingly  at  the  thin  partition  of  Away,  ’way  over  in  the  far  corner  we  made 
speechlessness  that  separated  him  •from  us.  out  two  fhmhtg  red  -disks,  that  bashfully 
Poor  .old  dog!  He  was  neither  useful  nor  averted  themselves  when  we  began  ourblan- 
omamental.  He  was  just  a  hanger-on,  and  dishments. 

could  pay  for  his  keep  only  with  his  company,  •“  Noi-oi-oice  old  doggie!  Ya-a-ase,  he  was 
but  be  was -none  the 'less 'beloved  for  all  that,  a  noice  old  fellah.  Ciwiebere.  Coaiehere.” 
liOts  of  men  have  no  better  excuse  for  being.  In  vain  w>e  duted  ihe  word  “^Come”  and 
•On  nther  'feasts  and  fasts,  when  anything  expressed  an  almost  tearful  affection.  We 
WES‘going'on,be  was  right  there,  Johnny-on-  could  hear  'his  tail  tlnimp,  and  he  whined  as 
-the-Spot,  close  to  the  footl^hts  inlhe center  df  much  as  to  say  he'd  likettwfuUy  to'oblige,  but 
the  stage,  but  on  the  Nation’s  Birthday  ‘his  really  we’d  hin’e  >10  excuse  him  this  time. 
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Now,  what  I  want  to,  know  is:  What  put 
him  wise  to  what  we  were  up  to?  Was  it 
talked  around  in  dog  society  about  firecrack¬ 
ers  tied  to  tails?  There  was  a  forsaken, 
homeless  fice  came  down  South  Main  Street 
on  a  Fourth,  and  made  friends  with  a  fellow 


YOU  FELT  THE  SHIVERS  RUNNING  ALL  OVER  YOU. 

in  front  of  Ryan’s  place,  a  fellow  with  a  keen 
sense  of  humor,  who  would  sacrifice  a  whole 
pack  of  firecrackers  as  lief  as  not.  Well,  sir, 
that  dog  just  about  tore  up  the  earth  getting 
away  from  there  when  the  popping  began. 
He  banged  into  everything,  and  squalled  “  Ah- 
oopl  Ah-oop!”  in  shrill  falsetto.  vThe  fun¬ 
niest  thing  you  ever  heard  of.  Aaron  Will¬ 
iams,  who  kept  the  tin-shop,  like  to  hurt 
himself  laughing  He  screamed,  and  slapped 
his  legs,  and  stamped  on  the  ground  in  an 
ecstasy  of  mirth.  The  fice  crawled  under 
the  tin-shop  (which  was  right  next  to  the 
cooper-shop)  and  it  promptly  took  fire  and 
burned  to  the  ground.  Aaron  laughed  out 
of  the  other  side  of  his  mouth  at  that. 

But,  even  suppose  Spot  had  heard  talk  of 
that,  how  could  he  remember?  It’s  a 
mighty  long  time  from  one  Fourth  of  July  to 
another.  I’ll  have  you  understand.  (Or  at 
least  it  used  to  be  so.  It’s  got  so  now  they 
whiz  a-past  so  fast  you  get  a  crick  in  the 
neck  from  watching  them.)  Why  should  a 
dog  remember  that  firecrackers  are  dangerous 
things,  when  a  boy  can’t?  I’ll  bet  you  any 
money  that  this  coming  Fourth  there’ll  be  at 
least  half  a  dozen  boys  who  will  wonder  (all 


new,  as  if  it  had  never  been  done  before) 
if  the  fuse  of  a  giant  firecracker  hasn’t  gone 
out,  and  will  blow  on  it  to  see,  and  will  find 
it  hasn’t  gone  out,  and — well,  don’t  let’s 
begin  the  horrible  part  of  it  so  soon. 

Only,  I  marvel  why  Spot  should  have 
crawled  imder  the  bam  before  the  day  got 
really  good  and  going. 

And,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  I  don’t  re¬ 
member  seeing  much  of  the  cat  on  that  day 
either.  Come  anywhere  near  him  ordinarily, 
and  he  would  thin  his  body  upward,  and  rub 
his  hairs  off  on  your  leg,  purring  like  a  coffee- 
mill,  but  if  you  saw  him  this  day,  he  was  all 
scrooched  up,  and  gave  you  a  malignant 
glare,  as  much  as  to  say:  “You’re  the  young 
diw’le  that  tied  my  feet  up  in  papers,  ain’t  ye? 
You  dast  to  lay  a  hand  on  me — ”  And  as 
you  took  one  step  toward  him,  he  was  gone 
like  lightning  in  a  cloud. 

I  seem  to  recollect  a  buggy  splintered  and 
sliding  on  its  side,  with  a  man  dragged  by  the 
lines,  his  face  as  white  as  putty  except  for  a 
thin  trickle  of  blood  on  the  forehead.  It 
seems  to  me  I  smell  firecrackers  as  I  see  this, 
but  whether  in  memory  or  imagination  I  can¬ 
not  say  for  certain.  Nevertheless,  I  believe 
that  dogs  and  cats  and  horses  and  Mas  do  not 
approve  of  the  Glorious  Fourth. 

However  it  might  be  with  them,  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Day  of  Days  for  the  rest  of  us. 
Other  festivals  connot^  hatreds  of  the  other 
fellows,  penning  the  ffock  off  into  little  coops 
of  ancient  religious  and  racial  spats  and  feuds. 
But  on  Our  Country’s  Birthday  all  these  par¬ 
titions  and  spite-fences  came  down.  Rich 
and  poor,  high  and  low,  white  and  black.  Re¬ 
publican  and  Democrat,  Jew  and  GentUe, 

.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  native-born  and  for¬ 
eign-bom  forgot  for  once  their  petty  anti¬ 
social  meannesses,  and  joined  in  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  day  whereon  a  whole  people  cried 
out  in  the  hearing  of  an  unbelieving  world  that 
God  had  made  all  men  free  and  equal,  and 
bestowed  upon  them  rights  that  cannot  be 
bargained  away  or  overridden  by  force — the 
rights  to  life  and  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  Everywhere  floated  the  Flag 
“whose  banners  make  tyranny  tremble,”  and 
in  every  home  Ma  tied  up  burnt  fingers  with 
apple-butter  and  a  rag. 

It  is  fine  to  think  that  upon  this  day,  all 
over  this  broad  land  of  ours,  we  lay  aside  our 
business  and  pay  our  homage  to  a  doctrine 
that  we  respect  even  if  we  do  think  it  is  too 
righteous  to  be  practical.  “All  over  this 
broad  land,”  did  I  say?  Ah,  me!  I  wish  it 
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were  so.  But  they  tell  me  that  in  southern 
Indiana  Fourth  of  July  is  little  thought  of, 
not  half  so  much  as  the  Annual  Celebration 
of  the  Morehead  Settlement,  whatever  that 
may  be.  They  shut  up  the  stores,  it’s  true, 
but  they  save  their  shooting  crackers  and 
their  fireworks  for  Christmas  Day!  For 
Christmas  Dayl  Isn’t  that  Hoosier  for  you? 
Why,  punk-sticks  and  scraps  of  red  paper 
smoldering  in  the  gutter,  and  empty  Roman 
candle  tubes  that  you  can  blow  on  like  a 
bottle  belong  in  hot  weather,  not  when  there’s 
snow  on  the  ground.  They  can’t  make  me 
think  Indiana  is  really  civilized,  I  don’t  care 
how  many  literary  geniuses  come  from  there, 
when  the  people  act  like  that. 

Speaking  of  Christmas  Day,  Fourth  of  July 
resembles  it  in  just  one  respect,  early  rising. 
On  Christmas  Day  you  want  to;  on  Fourth  of 
July  you  have  to.  You  may  be  having  ever 
so  thnlling  a  dream;  you  may  be  clinging  by 
finger-hold  to  the  Wanting  top  of  a  granite 
cliff  nine  miles  high,  and  polished  like  Colonel 
Hoosey’s  monument  in  the  cemetery.  You 
can’t  go  on  with  your  dream  after  that 
vociferous  “Boong!”  that  rattles  on  your 
windows  just  before  sunup.  “Yes!”  you 
cry,  “Tm  up!”  your  daily  lie,  this  morning 
utterly  unnecessary,  as  you  sheepishly  realize 
the  moment  after.  It’s  a  waste  of  time  to  try 
to  turn  over  for  another  nap.  In  the  early 
da}'s  of  our  Republic  you  might  have  counted 
off  thirteen  loud  “Boongs”  and  composed 
yourself  for  more  slides  over  the  edges  of 
granite  cliffs;  but  now  that  there  are —  How 
many  are  there  now?  Forty-four  or  forty- 
five?  Beswitched  if  I  can  keep  track  of  ’em. 

And,  by  the  way,  did  you  know  that  one 
Fourth  they  wouldn’t  shoot  off  but  twelve 
guns?  The  old  Confederation  had  petered 
out,  and  all  but  little  Rhody  had  come  under 
the  “  new  roof  ”  of  the  Constitution.  In  those 
days  there  wasn’t  any  Senator  Aldrich  to  hold 
the  rest  of  the  country  up  by  the  tail,  and  the 
other  folks  were  pretty  hot  about  such  carry¬ 
ings-on.  If  little  Rhody  hadn’t  come  right 
down  off  her  perch,  and  acted  white  in  a  hur¬ 
ry,  they  were  going  to  put  up  tariff  walls 
against  her  goods,  and  let  her  flock  all  by  her¬ 
self  and  see  how  she  liked  it. 

In  the  matter  of  our  national  salute  at  dawn 
I  feel  a  sense  of  deep  personal  humiliation. 
Other  people  can  tell  you  interesting  stories 
about  the  cannon  they  had  in  their  town 
“back  home,”  and  how  there  was  a  rivalry 
between  the  Hill  crowd  and  the  Valley  crowd 
as  to  which  should  get  hold  of  it,  and  hide  it 


from  the  others.  They  can  tell  you  all  about 
Who’s-this-now  that  was  in  such  a  hurry  he 
didn’t  swab  out  the  gun  good,  and  when 
What’s-his-name  was  ramming  home  the 
charge,  blamed  if  she  didn’t  go  off,  ker-boong! 
and  there  was  his  arm  gone,  slick  as  a  w’histle. 
And  they  felt  so  terrible  that  they  went  away 
and  left  the  cannon,  and  the  other  fellows  got 
it  and  kept  it  for  two  years.  Tuv  years! 
What  do  you  think  of  that?  We  didn’t  have 
any  cannon.  Kind  of  a  one-horse  place,  I’m 
afraid.  And  even  if  we  had  had  one,  my 
folks  wouldn’t  have  let  me  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.  (I  never  had  any  kind  of  a  time 
at  all.)  To  this  day,  I  don’t  know  the  first 
thing  about  loading  up  an  anvil  and  shoot¬ 
ing  it  off  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  I  don’t  even 
know  which  is  the  trigger  end  of  an  anvil. 

But  I’m  fairly  well  posted  on  firecrackers, 
little  square  flat  packs,  you  know,  with  a  thin 
red  paper  stuck  oh,  stam{)ed  with  a  gilt  dragon 
and  funny  letters  that  didn’t  spell  anything. 
Each  of  us  got  a  whole  single  pack  and  two 
punk-sticks,  and  that  had  to  last  out  the  day. 
Down-town  after  dark,  wild  fellows  that  had 
lots  of  money  to  spend  used  to  set  off  a  whole 


pack  at  a  time.  That  was  reckless  extrava¬ 
gance,  but  it  was  splendid  on  that  account. 
Who  cares  for  ten  cents?  Plenty  more  where 
that  came  from!  And  to  hear  the  snapping 
like  com  in  a  popper,  only  more  so,  and  to 
see  the  flashes  of  light  in  the  darkness,  jerking 
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this  way  and  that!  Gor-reait!  Great!  And, 
after  you’d  think  the  whole  pack  was  gone, 
there’d  be  one  solitary  aiap  as  much  as  to  ss^:: 
“  Here!  Fm  im  this  too.  You  don’t  want  to 
overlook  me.”  It  was  great  There’s  no 
two  ways  about  it;  it  was  great  But  that 
was  for  the  evening  and  somebody  else.  In 
the  morning  we  had  our  own  firecrackers 
while  our  enthusiasm  still  had  a  ciitdng  edge, 
and  we  were  eareful  in.  disentangling  the 
crackers’  little-  tails  from 
the-  braided  fuse  with 
which  they  interwove. 

When  we  shot  one  off  it 
was  with,  a  screwed'-up 
wincing  face  and  we 
tasted  a  fearful  joy.  We 
used  to  heap'up  forts  of 
dust,  and  p’tend  the  can¬ 
nons  were  pointing  out 
through  “embrasures.” 

(They  had  “embra¬ 
sures  ”  in  “  The  History 
of  the  Great  Rd^ellion.”) 

The  worst  of  it  was  that 
the  siege-guns  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  illusion  by  all 
coming  apart.  If  you 
broke  off  the  end  of  one 
and  touched  the  punk- 
stick  to  the  black  dust  in 
the  muzzle  of  the  gun  it 
would  shoot  out  fire  just 
as  in  the  picture  of  the 
Monitor  and  the  Merrimac,  but  it  was  only  a 
“fizzer,”  and  anyhow  you  don’t  touch  off  a 
real  cannon  from  the  front  end.  Still,  you 
could  piece  out  a  good  deal  with  imagination, 
and,  after  all,  that’s  where  the  fun  comes  in. 
I  pity  the  f>oor  young  ones  these  days  that 
have  toys  and  playthings  that  look  exactly 
like  real  things. 

It  was  also  kind  of  exciting  to  stand  on  a 
firecracker  and  feel  the  pleasant  jolt  it  gave 
when  it  exploded.  That  is,  it  was  pleasant 
if  you  had  shoes  on;  it  kind  o’  stung  if  you 
were  barefooted. 

And  you  could  light  one  and  hold  it  in  your 
fingers  until  je-e-e-est  the  last  fractional  part 
of  a  second  when  the  fuse  was  beginning  to  act 
hysterical  and  fidgety,  and  then  you  flung  it 
up  high  and  it  was  “  the  bomb  burstingiaair,” 
as  it  says  in  the  “  Star-spangled  Banner.” 
Out  of  this  practise  develop^  a  test  of  heroi«n 
similar  in  spirit  to  the  sunrdance  of  the  In¬ 
dian  braves.  You  held  one  in  your  fingers 
(as  far  off  a» you  could,  and  with  yoiir  eyes  all 


sqninched  up)  and  felt  the  sfaiveiB  running  all 
over  you  as  the  fuse  began,  to  sputter,  and 
when  you  lived  through  the  shock  of  the  exr 
plosion,  how  happy  you  were!  That  called 
for  real  courage,  and  in  some  cases,  if  1  mis¬ 
take  not,,  it  cs^ed  for  witch-hazel  too. 

And  there  was  an  intellectual'  problem  in 
connection  with  firecrackeis.  Why  was  there 
one  in  the  pack  sometimes  that  was  wrapped, 
with  green  paper  instead  of  red?  I  have 
puzzled  over  that  no'liti- 
tle,  and  it  still  ronains 
the  dark  mystery  it  al¬ 
ways  was..  What  was 
there  about  it  that  de- 
sm-ed  the  green  paper? 
It  wasn’t  louder  than 
the  others;  it  wasn’t 
weako-  than  the  others, 
for  those  who  said  it 
always  was  a  fizzer  gen¬ 
eral!^  from  insuflScient 
data,  as  bo}rs  are  wont 
to  do.  All  our  lives  long 
we  are  jostled  and  el¬ 
bowed  by  riddles  we  ean- 
not  solve,  and  this  is  one 
of  them.  OldMaje,  who 
cannot  talk,  and  we  who 
cannot  understand  — 
we’re  all  alike. 

Firecrackers  are  the 
norm  of  Fourth  of  July. 
On  the  timid  side,  explo¬ 
sives  shade  off  into  the  pink  paper  disks  that 
your  little  brother  shoots  in  a  brown  var¬ 
nished  cast-iron  dummy  pistol. 

“Now  don’t  you  go  pointing  that  at  peo¬ 
ple,”  excitedly  cries  your  mother. 

“Aw!  That  cain’t  shoot  nothin’,”  you 
explain,  scandalized  at  her  crass  ignorance. 
“  Cain’t  you  see  it  don’t  go  through  from  the 
cap  place  to  the  barrel?” 

“You  don’t  know  what  might  happoi,” 
she  persists,  in  her  unreasoning  way..  “You. 
hear  tell  of  lots  of  people  getting  killed  with 
guns  that  weren’t  loaded.  What  ever  pos¬ 
sessed  you.  Pa,  to  go  and  get  that  boy  a  pistol 
beats  me.  You  know  he  just  ddi^ts  in 
running  headlong  into  danger.  It  would 
serve  you  right  if  he  was  marked  for  life  with 
that  thing.  Mercy  me!  FU  be  ^ad  when 
this  day’s  over.  Elsie!  Gome  here  to  me. 
Come  away  from  that  firecracker.” 

(WtMnoi  are  awful  foolish.  They  haven’t 
got  near  the  sense  of  os  men-folks.) 

Elsie,  in  her  Stazs-and-Stripe»  frock,  has 
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these  twisted  white  pMtper  torpedoes,  dist 
-crack  when  you  throw  them  hard  'down  on 
the  sidewalk.  They’re  very  nearly  as  loud 
IB  a  parlor  match  and  a  little  saier.  They 
fretted  your  mother  as  much  as  the  fire-* 
crackers  though-;  lh^  imussed  up  die  place 
80.  There’s  nothing  that  makes  a  front 
porch  >look  90  slack  as  scraps  of  paper  aoid 
little  -bits  of  -gravel. 

Beyond  the  firecracker  on  the  bold  side  was 
the  bottle  of  powder.  With  Aat  )rou  could 
lay  atrain  to  where -you  had  poured  out  quite 
a  httle  heap  of  powder  and  covered  it  with 
•dirt.  That  was  a  rebel  "fort  you  were  going 
to  blow-up.  It’s  fine  sport,  and  if  you  should 
ever  -meet  a  man  with  a  glass  eye  and  a  lot  of 
blue  specks  m  his  face,  you  a^k  him  S  he 
doesn*t'think  so,  'forit  is  almost  certain  that  he 
played  that -very  game  when  he -was  young. 

But  away,  ’way  out  on  the  bold  side  is  the 
revolver.  Not  one  of  these  brown  varnished 
■cast-iron  things  where  it  doesn’t  go  through 
from  the  cap  place  to  the  barrel,  but  the  real 
thing,  a  revolver  that  you 
can  put  real  “'cattridges”  in 
made  out  of  real  lead  bul¬ 
lets,  one  that  you  can  kill 
people  whh,  and  can  carry 
around  in  your  hip-pocket. 

It  must  give  a  fellow  a  lot 
of  moral  courage  to  have 
one.  You  could  bend  dow-n 
the  front  of  your  Johnny 
Jones  hat,  and  smack  it  up 
behind,  and  kind  of  slouch 
it  over  one  eye,  and  you’d 
Tock  your  head  a  little  from 
side  to  side,  and  talk  out  of 
the  comer  of  your  mouth. 

“Samatter  witches?”  you’d 
say.  Just  like  that.  And  if 
anybody  got  too  gay  or  any¬ 
thing,  you  wouldn’t  have  to 
call  out:  ^ Quit  now!  Quit, 

I  tell  you.  Now  you  just 
leave  me  be!”  No.  You’d 
smile  a  baleful  smile,  and 
press  the  cold  ring  of  the  muzzle  into  his 
quivering  flesh  and  coldly  remark: '“That’ll 
be  about  all  from  you.  Un’stand?”  And 
■he’d  understand  right  away. 

Why,  talk  about  learning  how  to  box  so  as 
to  be  able  to  protect  yourself,  a  revolver  has 
the  mamly  art  of  self-defense  beaten  to  a  stiff 
froth.  I  don’t  care  how  handy  with  your 
fists  you  might  be,  the  other  fellow  might  be 
handier,  or  he  might  be  bigger,  or  he  mightn’t 


fight  according  to  the  Marquis  of  Queens- 
berry.  And  anywa3rs,  you’d  be  sure  to  be 
rumpled  up  some  before  you  got  through, 
your  nose  bleeding,  or  one  eye  a  little  puffy. 
But  whh  die  revolver  3^00  just  go  Bang! 
Bang!  and  there  he  is  flat  on  the  sidewalk. 

Any  day  in  the  year  a  revolver  is  a  fine 
thing  for  a  boy  to  have,  but  especially  is  it  a 
fine  thing  on  the  FourA  of  July.  It  puts  you 
right  up  where  you  bdong,  among  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  It  takes  you  out  of  the  ranks  of 
mere  kids  that  play  wiA  firecrackers.  An 
old-maidish  and  iussy  public  opinion  pre¬ 
scribes  blank  cartridges  when  one  shoots  to 
make  Ae  occasion  gay  with  noise.  I  suppose 
it’s  well  to  defer  for  the  sake  of  keeping  out  of 
trouble;  but  if  it  was  me,  I’d  shoot  real  bul¬ 
lets.  I  should  think  h  would  sound  nicer, 
and  there’d  be  more  excitement  in  it.  I 
should  try  not  to  kill  anybody,  of  course, 
but - 

I  don’t  know  of  anything  that  more  effect¬ 
ively  convinces  the  man  who  has  grown  up 
and  come  to  New  York  to 
live  that  the  countrj'  is  going 
to  the  dogs  as  fast  as  the 
wheels  of  time  can  carrj-  it 
Aan  the  horrifying  discov- 
eiy  Aat  the  metropolitan 
young  ones  begin  the  fire¬ 
cracker  season  along  about 
Decoration  Day,  and  keep  it 
up  till  some  time  in  August. 
Well,  maybe  it  isn’t  quite  as 
bad  as  that,  but  when  you’re 
positive  that  the  country  is 
going  to  the  dogs,  you’ve 
simply  got  to  make  your 
statements  a  leetle  strong  in 
order  to  arouse  Ae, people  to 
their  lost  condition.  And 
that  the  firecracker  season 
should  be  prolonged  by  even 
so  much  as  one  day  Is 
enough  to  make  any  peace- 
loving  citizen  tremble  for  our 
institutions.  Oh,  my  un¬ 
happy  country!  For  an>'thing  Aey  do  in 
New  York  is  sure  to  become  all  Ae  go  in  Ae 
outl}dng  Astricts  one  of  Aese  days.  And 
then  what  will  be  Ae  use  in  fixing  your -vaca¬ 
tion  BO  that  you  will  get  Ae  Fourth  out  in  the 
country?  Why,  in  my  day  and  time,  a  boy 
that  would  Aoot  off  a  firecracker  on  Ae  third 
of  July  was  a  sneak.  It  was  just  as  bad  as 
peeing  on  a  Christmas  Eve.  And  a  boy 
that  would  shoot  off  a  firecracker  on  Ae  fifth 


IT  WAS  ONLY  A  “FIZZER.” 
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of  July  was  green  and  behind  the  times.  To 
be  sure,  if  you  happened  to  find  in  the  dewy 
grass  the  next  morning  a  firecracker  with  its 
fuse  half-burnt,  you  were  allowed  to  put  it  out 
of  its  misery,  and  a  waif  and  stray  you  might 
set  off.  But  that  was  only  to  prevent  a  wicked 


CLIMBING  THE  CREASED  POLE  WASN'T  NEARLY  AS 
FUNNY  AS  YOU'D  THINK  IT  WOULD  BE. 


waste.  It  was  on  the  same  principle  that  you 
eat  when  you  are  so  full  you  can  hardly  crowd 
it  down;  you  suffer  so  that  the  food  won’t  have 
to  be  thrown  away.  But  to  deliberately  buy 
shooting-crackers  and  set  them  off  a  day  be¬ 
fore  or  a  day  after  the  Fourth —  The  mind 
reels  with  horror  from  the  bare  suggestion. 
And  yet  such  is  the  degeneracy  of  the  age, 
they  do  that  very  thing  in  New  York  City 
year  by  year  and  never  bat  an  eye. 

Along  about  dinner-time — well,  lunch¬ 
time,  then,  if  you’re  so  px)ssessed  to  put  on 
airs;  you  know  what  I  mean,  noon — the  day 
sort  of  petered  out.  The  firecrackers  were 
all  gone,  and  excessively  early  rising  was  get¬ 
ting  in  its  deadly  work.  But  the  main  rea¬ 


son,  I  do  believe,  was  the  same  that  makes  the 
grocery  man  put  in  only  about  two  inches  of 
sweet  sugar  on  the  top  of  the  barrel,  and  fill 
up  the  rest  with  sugar  that  has  kind  of  a  bit- 
*  terish,  cloying  taste.  Nothing  can  be  more 
delightful  than  an  irregular  series  of  sharp 
explosions;  but  it’s  like  everything  else, 
“  there  comes  a  time.”  If  I  were  a  free  man, 
and  could  be  as  psychological  as  I  dog-gone 
pleased,  nothing  would  suit  me  better  than  to 
cut  loose  right  here,  and  show  you  the  cause 
of  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  metropolitan 
children  to  prolong  the  excitement  of  the  fire¬ 
cracker  season;  how,  deprived  as  they  are  of 
all  the  fun  that  they  really  ought  to  have,  they 
seek  violent  and  unwholesome  stimulation; 
and  to  point  out  that  I  wasn’t  altogether  fool¬ 
ing  when  I  talked  about  the  degeneracy  of  the 
age.  But  they  dock  my  pay  every  time  I  get 
serious.  So  you’ll  have  to  figure  it  out  for 
yourself,  or  else  read  about  it  in  some  big 
book  with  “subjective”  and  “objective”  and 
“telic”  and  “genetic”  and  all  such  hard 
words  in  it. 

The  afternoon  of  Fourth  of  July  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  be  poky.  To  avert  this 
catastrophe  many  devices  have  been  intro¬ 
duced.  One  of  them  is  to  have  a  picnic. 
Now,  there  are  two  opposing  and  mutually 
exclusive  schools  of  thought  in  re  the  Fourth 
of  July  picnic.  The  one  school  holds  that  it 
always  rains  on  that  afternoon ;  the  other  de¬ 
nies  that  proposition,  and  maintains  that  those 
who  so  vividly  recall  standing  under  a  tree — 
a  tree  as  a  shelter  when  it  rains  pitchforks  and 
‘  feather-beds  is  the  rankest  kind  of  a  swindle, 
and  something  ought  to  be  done  about  it — 
standing  under  a  leaky  tree  and  watching 
“the  little  men”  jumping  in  the  lemonade- 
tub  while  the  table-cloths  soak  into  sodden 
rags,  and  the  layer  cake  pitifully  dissolves, 
are  really  thinking  of  the  annual  Sabbath- 
school  picnic,  when  of  course  it  rains.  I  dis¬ 
like  very  much  to  take  sides  on  any  question. 
I  am  like  the  politician  who  was  campaign¬ 
ing  in  a  neighborhood  divided  on  entirely  non¬ 
political  lines  into  two  parties,  one  maintain¬ 
ing  that  it  was  just  foolishness  to  say  that  the 
earth  turned  clear  over  every  day,  and  the 
other  that  it  must  be  so  because  it  said  so  in 
the  geography  book.  “You  know  about  such 
things,”  they  asked  him.  “Now,  does  it?  It 
don’t,  does  it?  Not  clear  over?” 

“We-ell.  .  .  .  Ha!  ...  It  does  a  little,” 
he  said. 

I  will  concede  this  much:  That  in  view  of 
the  grea-eat  concussion  of  the  atmosphere  on 
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the  Glorious  Fourth,  due  to  the  well-nigh  uni¬ 
versal  explosion  of  firecrackers,  cap-pistols, 
anvils,  and  all  such,  it  is  not  antecedently  im- 
pKissible — mark  my  words — it  is  not  ante¬ 
cedently  impossible  that  here  and  there  some 
rain  might  be  joggled  loose  from  whatever  it 
is  stuck  to  up  there  in  the  sky.  And  if  the 
picnic  were  announced  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time  beforehand,  I  think  it  extremely 
likely  that  it  would  rain.  If  it  was  got  up  on 
short  notice,  why,  the  weather  might  be  taken 
by  surprise  and  so  not  be  able  to  squeeze  out 
a  shower.  Still,  I  shouldn’t  like  to  commit 
myself  either  way.  I’m  only  telling  you. 

I  suppose  that  away  back  in  the  early  days 
they  had  regular  celebrations  of  the  day  in 
which  the  school  children  took  part  and  sang 
the  grand  old  patriotic  airs,  of  which  we  know 
the  tune  but  not  the  words.  Indeed,  in  the 
song-book  they  had  in  the  schools  there  was  a 
piece  that  seemed  to  have  been  made  on  pur¬ 
pose  for  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  Continen¬ 
tal  Congress  wouldn’t  let  a  living  soul  know 
what  was  going  on,  but  the  people  felt  kind  of 
interested  to  know  whether  or  not  they  were 
to  be  broken  off  from  the  old  country,  it  be¬ 
ing  a  hanging  matter,  and  so  the  Congress 
strained  a  point  and  agreed  to  have  the  bell 
rung  in  case  the  Declaration  was  passed. 
Now,  away,  ’way  up  in  the  belfry  (and  if 
you’ve  ever  been  in  Independence  Hall  you 
know  it  is  a  terribly  tall  building — I  guess, 
anyways,  three  stories  tall  without  the  belfry) 
there  was  the  sexton  and —  But  I’d  better 
quote  a  verse  of  the  song: 

High  in  the  belfry  the  old  sexton  stands, 

Grasping  the  rope  in  his  thin,  bony  hands; 

Fixed  is  his  gaze,  as  by  some  magic  spell. 

Till  he  hears  the  welcome  tidings:  “  Ring,  ring  the 
beU!” 

Chorus — “  Ring  the  bell,  grandpa!  Ring!  Ring! 
Ring!” 

Yes,  yes,  the  good  news  is  now  on  the  wing. 

Yes,  yes,  they  come!  And  with  tidings  to  te!!. 
Glorious  and  blessed  tidings  I  “  Ring,  ring  the  bell !  ” 

You  see,  it  was  his  little  grandson  that  told 
him  when  to  ring,  and — well,  it  was  a  nice 
song,  but  we  never  got  a  chance  to  sing  it  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  because  school  was  let 
out  then,  and  they  never  had  a  regular  doings 
on  that  day,  “back  home.” 

Oh,  yes,  they  did  too.  Now  that  I  think  of 
it,  they  did  celebrate  the  Birthday  of  the 
Nation  once  by  a  regular  program.  They 
had  a  sack  race,  and  a  three-legged  race,  and 
a  potato  race,  and  a  fat  men’s  race,  and  a 
slow  race,  and  a  ladies’  race,  which  is  not  the 


same  thing  as  a  slow  race.  And  they  chased 
the  greased  pig,  which  was  funny  because  the 
pig  was  thoroughly  excited,  and  squealed 
hysterically,  and  tripped  people  up  and  played 
hob  generally.  And  they  had  climbing  the 
grea^  pole,  which  wasn’t  nearly  as  funny  as 
you’d  think  it  would  be.  And  the  band 
played  and  played  and  played  till,  when  it 
was  all  over,  not  one  of  them  except  the  two 
men  on  the  battery  ccmld  have  whistled  if  it 
was  to  save  his  life.  Hadn’t  any  lip.  Or 
rather  they  had  too  much  lip,  for  every  hom- 
player’s  mouth  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
stepped  on  and  had  had  time  to  swell.  It  was 
a  grand-  time,  and  the 
Examiner  said  it  was  ^ 

“a  celebration  worthy 
of  the  festive  occasion.” 

I  forget  whether  they 
had  strawberry  short¬ 
cake  that  night  for 
supper  or  not.  That’s 
kind  of  stupefying,  you 
know.  Anyhow  there 
was  something  we  could 
eat  a  lot  of,  something 
that  made  a  snug  fit  for 
oiu:  appetites  after  such 
a  busy  day,  so  that -after 
dark  began  to  fall,  it 
seemed  a  long,  long  time 
since  we  had  jumped  to 
hear  the  window-rattling 
“Boong!”  of  the  first 
gun  of  the  national  sa¬ 
lute.  Pap  gave  us  an 
imitation  of  a  skyrocket 
by  knocking  the  dottle 
from  his  pipe,  and  pretty 
soon  away  off  down¬ 
town  the  real  rockets 
began  to  garter -snake 
their  upward  way 
through  the  air,  open¬ 
ing  up  when  they  had 
climb^  their  height,  and 
flinging  colored  jewels  by  the  reckless  handful, 
red,  and  green,  and  blue  and  white,  some¬ 
times  broadcast,  and  sometimes  strung  upon 
a  thread,  as  it  were,  a  broken  necklace  on  the 
dusky  bosom  of  the  night.  For  a  while  we 
wondered  at  the  sheer  beauty  of  it  all,  and 
then  a  little  longer  we  amused  ourselves  with 
mimicking  them, -“5-5-5-5-  TockI  Look  out 
for  the  stick!"  But  more  and  more  the  lovely 
vision  melted  into  reverie.  The  fire  balloons 
drifted  farther  and  farther,  low-hanging,  flick- 
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ering  stars  that  seemed  to  beckon  our  ambi-  themselves  to  sdl  made  in  diis  country  thk- 
tion  toward  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  teen  billions  of  dollars’  worth  of  goods;  out 
the  air.  ^  .  We  sighed  ...  we  longed  with^  of  that  thirteen  billion  dollars’  worth  they 

longing,  somehow  gently^  sad  until — until -  got  two  billion  dollars.  Who  got  the  other 

“Here,  mister!  Time  for  yoa to  be  in  bed.  eleven  billion  dollars?  I’ll  take  my  oath  it 
Pillow’s  a-hollerin’  for  you..”  wasn’t  George  the  Third.  Caesar  had.  his 

Brutus,  Charles  his  Cromwell,  George  the 
Yon  may  have  noticed  thaa  I  haven’t  said  a  Third  his  Washington,  and — if  that  be 
word  about  the  public  reading  of  the  Decla-  treason,  make  the  most  of  it. 
ration  of  Independence.  It  didn’t  happen.  It  didn’t  do  to  read  the  Declaration  of 
Never  in  my  life  have  I  heard  that  read  aloud.  Independence.  It  made  folks  uneasy.  That 
clear  through.  When  that  immortal  state-  Smith  who  has  been  rescued  from  the  ol> 
ment  was  first  put  forth,  nobody  dreamed  scurity  native  to  Smiths  by  his  ferocious 
that  those  who  worked  for  wages  had  any  sobriquet  of  “Hell-roaring  Jake”  did  die- 
rights.  In  those  cruel  days,  ere  ever  com-  State  some  service  when  he  described  the 

passion  had  been  bom,  the  negro  slave  was  Declaration  of  Independence  as  “a  damnedl 

better  off  than  the  poor  wretch  who  owned  no  incendiary  document,”  That’s  just  what  it 

property.  The  ballot  was  later  given  to  him  is.  Particularly  that  part  where  it  says  that 

grudgingly,  but  this  government  of  ours  didn’t  whenever  a  government  does  not  preserve  to 

become  his  and  it  isn’t  now.  It  isn’t  meant  to  all  the  people  their  rights  to  life  and  liberty 

be.  The  way  we  live,  the  average  wages  of  and  happiness,  it  is  alMut  time  to  change  the 

the  men  and  women  who  take  the  raw  earth  form  of  government  and  get  the  kind  th^  will 

that  God  Almighty  gave  to  all  His  children  presen-e  them. 

for  a  heritage,  and  turn  it  into  what  we  eat  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  revive 

and  wear  and  take  our  comfort  from,  the  the  practise  of  reading  aloud  the  essay  of  that 

average  wages  of  the  men  and  women  who  red-headed  fiddler  fellow  from  Virginia.  It  is 

put  all  the  value  into  anything  that  has  a  130  years  old,  I  know,  but  it  is  so  far  from 

value,  is  about  $400  a  year.  Some  get  more;  bong  out  of  date  that  these  restless  days  of 

more  get  less.  Figure  to  yoiuself  how  much  ours  are  the  days  when  it  is  most  likely  to  be 

of  life  a  man  can  have  on  $400  a  year;  how  realized  in  full. 

much  of  liberty;  how  he  can  pursue  happiness  On  its  inspiration  we  did  the  business  for 
after  his  board  and  keep  are  paid  for.  In  the  George  the  Third.  It  seems  to  me  it’s  good 
census  year  of  1900  those  who  have  only  for  one  more  whirl. 


Common  Lot 

By  NARY  NORMILE 

SHE  sighed  a  bit,  yes,  cried  a  bit. 
But  learned  the  trick  of  a  smile; 
She  worked  a  bit  and  hoped  a  bit. 
And  dreamed  a  world  o’  while. 

Now  the  working  days  are  over. 

The  hopes  are  put  away. 

And  here  ’neath  straggling  clover 
She  dreams — oh,  who  shall  say? 


The  Dawn  of  Russian  Liberty 

By  VANCE  THOMPSON 

EDITOR’S  NOTE. — The  plain,  clear  truth  about  Russia  to-day — all  of  us 
have  wanted  it  for  months.  Believing  that  the  terrible  and  mixed-up  ele¬ 
ments  of  Russian  politics  and  social  conditions  were  to  be  concentrated  at 
the  Duma,  we  selected  Mr.  Vance  Thompson,  an  experienced  and  keen  ob¬ 
server  of  European  affairs,  as  EVERYBODY’S  representative  there.  With 
wonderful  sympathy  and  closeness  of  observation  has  he  watched  the  pain¬ 
ful,  blundering,  almost  hopeless  struggle  of  a  nation  striving  to  set  itself 
right.  Here  is  shown  the  grotesque  Emperor,  puny  in  body,  mind,  and 
heart,  and  yet  regally  indifferent  to  the  menace  of  a  revolution  only  half 
intelligible  to  him;  here  are  shown  the  gorgeous,  careless,  blase  Russian 
aristocracy,  the  most  highly  educated  people  of  Europe  and  the  least  sensi¬ 
ble;  here  are  shown  the  delegates  of  the  people,  and  their  leaders,  dazed, 
sullen,  and  suspicious  at  one  moment,  and  in  the  next  rabid  for  savage  re¬ 
venge  for  their  years  of  oppression — but  always  terribly  in  earnest.  Through 
all  and  over  all  thrills  the  foreboding  of  a  revolution  of  blood  as  well  as  of  a 
revolution  of  laws — “the  red  hope  of  the  black  brigade.”  The  reader  who 
overlooks  this  article  misses  a  chance  to  know,  once  for  all,  the  inside  work¬ 
ing  of  the  biggest  movement  going  on  in  the  world  to-day. 

The  last  autocrat  in  the  white  world  I 

summoned ,  his  people  to  confirm  the 

title  which  once  he  held  from  God!  at  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors 

The  date  will  get  itself  cut  deep  in  the  gran¬ 
ite  of  history — May  lo,  or  according  to  the  old  “  Have  your  own  way,”  said  Maria  Feodo- 
calendar,  April  26,  1906.  This  day  the  little  rovna,  “but  I  do  not  wish  to  be  Marie  An- 
Tsar,  bent  under  the  weight  of  his  omnipo-  toinette.” 

tence,  laid  part  of  his  burden  down;  and  for  A  hard  old  woman,  this  Mother-Empress; 
the  first  time  his  vague  millions — the  Red  it  was  against  her  will  that  Nicholas  sum- 
Russians  and  the  White,  Poles  and  Tartars  moned,  like  the  French  king,  his  States  Gen- 
and  Calmucks,  Armenians  and  Jews  and  Cir-  eral;  but  when  it  was  all  arranged  in  spite  of 
cassians,  Georgians,  Letts,  Esthonians,  all  the  her,  and  the  little  Tsar — who,  ever  since  Jan- 
far-flung  races  of  the  land — found  articulate  uary,  1905,  memorable  for  massacre,  had  hid 
national  voice.  in  his  country  palaces — decided  to  visit  his  Im- 

It  was  a  pageant  and  an  experiment — the  perial  City,  she  went  first  to  test  the  situation, 
loosing  of  unknown  forces.  Since  Grand  Duke  Sergius  was  “removed” 

You  may  see  in  it,  if  you  will,  the  dawn  com-  this  grim  old  woman  has  had  the  distinction 
ing  up  over  Russia;  and  there  is  a  haunting  co-  of  being  the  worst-hated  member  of  the  royal 
iiKridence  in  the  fact  that  on  another  day  in  family.  So  where  she  might  pass  safely  even 
May,  France — it  was  long  ago — hailed  such  the  Tsar  had  little  to  fear.  Two  weeks  before 
a  dawn.  Over  the  Latin  world  liberty  broke  the  opening  of  the  Duma,  then,  she  went  to  St. 
vehement  and  red.  Well,  often  history  is  writ-  Petersburg.  Without  a  guard  she  drove 
ten  twice  over.  through  the  streets,  flaunting  the  royal  crim- 
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son  uniforms.  Openly  she  visited  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Kazan  and  prayed  there  among  the 
women.  She  walk^  back  to  her  carriage 
through  a  silent  crowd.  Since  she  came  and 
went  in  safety,  it  was  decided  the  Tsar  might 
venture  into  his  capital  city;  but  precautions 
were  taken.  Oh,  nothing  was  left  to  chance 
that  loth  of  May.  At  daybreak — it  was  two 
o’clock  and  already  the  short  Arctic  night  w’as 
over — mysteriously  down  the  wide  streets  and 
across  the  bridges  the  troops  began  to  move. 
They  traversed  the  empty  city  in  all  directions. 
Over  all  the  twelve  wards  they  wove  a  mili¬ 
tary  network,  so  meticulously  fine  that  through 
the  interstices  hardly  the  leanest  Anarch  could 
have  slipped.  Cavalry,  infantrj’,  gendarmerie 
— and  everywhere  the  police. 

Ever}-where  the  watch  w’as  set.  My  hotel  in 
the  Bolchaia  Morskaia  had  not  bmn  over¬ 
looked.  When  I  went  down,  the  halls  were 
thronged  with  officers,  gallooned  and  cloaked 
and  plumed;  with  Slavic  lords  from  far-away 
governments,  with  grand-ducal  folk,  whose 
crimson  servants  hung  about  the  door;  and 
among  them,  disguised  as  gentlemen,  the 
frock-coated  spies  of  the  Third  Section 
stepped  softly,  so  that  there  was  no  one,  from 
the  Tartar  servants  to  the  old  historian  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  who  was  not  shrewdly  studied.  Out 


of  d«K)rs  the  troops  were  drawn  across  the 
street,  shutting  off  the  approach  to  the  Dvort- 
sovy  Place  and  the  Winter  Palace.  In  the 
Nevski  Prospekt  the  shops  were  closed  and 
barred  with  shutters  of  iron  and  wood.  And 
the  people  idled  and  strolled  in  the  sunlight. 
It  was  a  curiouscrowd:  working  men ;  students 
in  uniform;  mechanics,  their  hands  blackened 
from  ironwork ;  women  in  summer  frocks;  and 
black-coated  shopkeepers,  fat  and  indifferent. 
And  few  words  were  said.  On  toward  the 
Neva  I  was  stopped  everywhere — at  almost 
every  street — by  the  cordons  of  soldiers  or 
gendarmes.  The  bridges  were  all  guarded. 
The  quays  in  front  of  the  Winter  Palace  were 
swept  naked  of  people;  but  on  the  far  side  of 
the  river  black  crowds  were  gathered — mile- 
long  crowds,  shepherded  along  the  quays  by 
gendarmes.  And  from  one  side  to  the  other 
none  might  cross.  The  city  was  cut  in  twain — 
here  an  imperial  desert;  yonder  swarming, 
anonymous  democracy.  Empty,  too,  was  the 
river,  save  for  a  few  slim  police-boats,  darting 
here  and  there  like  water-flies.  All  the  boats 
and  barges  had  been  removed  to  the  right 
bank;  they  lay  there,  moored  to  the  qua)’s  and 
packed  with  police.  The  great  waterway  was 
ready  for  the  coming  of  the  Tsar.  It  shone 
like  steel  in  the  radiant  morning.  For  day  had 
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come  yellow  and  hot.  Not  in  one  hundred 
years,  they  told  you,  had  so  fierce  a  sun  heat 
down  upon  the  city.  Such  days  come  now  and 
then  in  August  in  New  York.  No  air  stirred. 

I  do  not  quite  know  whether  I  have  called  up 
the  scene  for  you — the  naked,  metallic  river, 
the  black  crowds  herded  on  the  far  side,  the 
sunlight  and  the  silence;  then  far  down  the 
stream  three  light-colored  launches  crept  into 
sight;  slowly  they  came  up-stream;  slowly  they 
passed — a  melancholy  little  proces.sion,  un¬ 
heralded,  unhailed.  So  the  Little  Father  came 
to  give  his  children  liberty.  He  landed  at  the 
grim  old  fortress  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul. 
You  could  see  him  step  ashore  first  of  all — 
short  of  leg,  long-bodied,  a  square-stepping 
man  in  a  white  military  coat.  Two  women 
followed,  his  wife  and  his  mother.  Opening 
their  parasols  they  went  up  the  red-carpeted 
stairs  and  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  soldiery 
and  police.  At  that  moment  (it  was  ten 
o’clock)  everv'where  over  Petersburg  the  bells 
began  to  clamor — from  gilded  domes  and 
gilded  belfries  and  gilded  spires;  and  in  all  the 
cathedrals  and  churches  and  temples — here 
and  all  over  thirty  degrees  of  latitude — a  Te 
Deum  was  celebrated.  The  Little  Father 
prayed.  There  among  the  white-marbled 
tombs  of  the  Romanovs — by  the  bones  of  the 
great  Peter  and  Catherine  and  the  dead  Alex¬ 
anders — the  Little  Father  prayed,  prostrate 
before  the  golden  iconostasis. 

In  the  streets  of  the  Adnuralty  quarter  the 
crowds — the  fatted  shopkeepers,  the  shrill 
women  in  white,  the  idle  mechanics,  and  the 
students  in  uniform — strolled  indolently  pa.st 
the  empty  churches;  they  smoked  little  ciga¬ 
rettes  and  chatted.  Even  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Isaac  was  deserted;  no  one  prayed  before  the 
thirty-three  saints  of  enamel  and  gold.  Mid¬ 
way  in  the  Nevski  Prospekt  is  a  little  shrine 
open  to  the  street.  There  a  moujik  had 
throwm  himself  down,  with  outspread  arms, 
before  the  altar.  Humbly  he  prayed,  the  Eter¬ 
nal  Peasant;  and  his  prayer  was  mystic  and 
sad  as  that  of  the  Little  Father  praying  among 
the  tombs. 

II 

THE  SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONTE 

A  TRIPLE  cordon  of  troops  is  draw'n  around 
the  Winter  Palace  and  its  quays  and  the  gar¬ 
dens — there  where  the  massacre  took  place  in 
January  a  year  ^o.  The  great  square  behind 
is  held  by  hussars  and  lancers.  And  every  ap¬ 


proach  to  the  big  low  palace  is  l>arred.  It  lies 
in  a  zone  of  silence  and  isolation.  A  mon¬ 
strous,  rectangular  building,  squat  and  ab¬ 
surd.  Its  color  is  a  dirty  yellowish-brown- 
It  has  neither  dignity  nor  age;  it  lies  like  a 
discolored  fungus  b^ide  the  splendid  river. 


PKKSIDKNT  MCROMTSEV. 


Along  the  quay  in  front  of  the  palace  the 
populace — as  a  stage-manager  w’ould  say — 
has  been  marshaled:  at  each  extremity  a 
little  group  of  men  and  women,  three  or  four 
hundred  in  all.  They  have  been  costumed  for 
the  r6les  they  have  to  play.  Dressed  like  “  men 
of  the  people,”  “women  of  the  people,”  they 
are  to  clamor  their  loyalty  to  the  Tsar  who 
comes  w'ith  gifts.  The  government  has  left 
nothing  to  chance.  In  tlw  square  behind  the 
palace  the  carriages  begin  to  arrive.  Almost 
all,  they  are  drawn  by  black  stallions;  all  are 
driven  by  bearded  coachmen,  fat  and  mon¬ 
strously  padded.  Goremykin  passes,  the 
Prime  Minister,  a  sleepy  man  with  mutton- 
chop  whiskers;  Stissinski  passes,  minister  of 
agriculture — this  old  pupil  of  Ploehwe,  a 
painted,  smiling,  dangerous  man,  the  heart  of 
the  reaction;  Ignatiev  passes,  his  hat  over  his 
eyes.  And  always  from  the  carriages  white- 
cloaked  women  descend,  their  coronets  catch¬ 
ing  the  sunlight.  Yen.-  wonderful  is  the  great 
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square  at  this  moment,  with  its  barbaric  riot 
of  colors — the  troops  in  orange,  in  blue,  in 
white,  plumed  and  plastered  with  gold;  troop¬ 
ers  splendid  and  dirty;  and  their  chai^ers, 
weighted  with  trappings,  dancing  in  disorder; 
farther  on,  the  militarj’  bands;  and  always  in 
the  foreground  the  stream  of  carriages  and 
automobiles,  bringing  aristocracy  to  witness 
the  grim  triumph  of  democracy. 

Your  permit  has  carried  you  through  the 
three  cordons,  past  the  guard  at  the  little  side 
door;  scarlet  flunkies  guide  you  through  halls 
and  corridors  and  up  the  stairs  leading  to  the 
little  gallery  which  looks  down  on  the  throne 
room.  Officers  and  soldiers  at  every  step. 
You  pass  through  lanes  of  bayonets  and 
sabers.  It  is  as  though  you  had  entered  a  for¬ 
tress,  held  against  a  dangerous  enemy.  (In  a 
little  while  he  will  come — the  enemy — a  lieard- 
ed,  visionary  man  in  blouse  and  dirty  boots, 
and  stare  about  him.)  The  great  hall  of  St. 
George,  upon  which  you  look  down,  is  almost 
empty.  At  one  side  the  mu.sicians  have  al¬ 
ready  taken  their  places;  a  few  private  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  evening  dress  whisper  together;  a 
few  gold-braided  officers  come  and  go.  For  all 
its  cold  splendor— the  white  Corinthian  pillars, 
the  gilt  chandeliers,  the  gold  armorials — the 
throne  room  has  a  little  the  look  of  a  stage  be¬ 
fore  the  curtain  rises.  There  stands  the  empty 
throne,  an  arm-chair  over  which  the  stage- 
manager  has  thrown,  with  an  effect  of  care¬ 
lessness,  the  imperial  mantle  of  purple  and 
ermine;  in  front  of  it  a  table  covered  with 
cloth  of  gold  serves  as  an  improvised  altar. 
Upon  it  stands  a  black  ikon — it  was  the  ikon 
of  Peter  the  Great  and  has  been  brought 
hither  from  his  chapel  of  the  Isles.  A  servant 
gives  a  final  touch  to  the  table-cloth;  then  he 
takes  a  rag  from  his  pocket  and  wipes  the 
black  ikon. 

The  hour  set  for  the  ceremony — one  o’clock 
— has  gone  by;  little  by  little  the  guests  and 
functionaries  begin  to  arrive,  a  welter  of  gold 
uniforms;  and  the  choir  comes — a  swarm  of 
little  boys  in  wine-colored  gowns,  like  the 
children  of  the  choir  at  Rome.  At  the  door 
leading  from  the  Nicholas  Hall  there  is  a 
moment’s  confusion.  Then  a  tall  chamber- 
lain,  splashed  and  ribboned  with  gold,  steps 
to  one  side  and  a  deputy  of  the  Duma  enters. 
He  is  a  stocky  man  with  a  ragged  beard;  he 
wears  a  brown  jacket,  dusty  black  trousers, 
and  yellow  shoes:  a  labor  deputy  from  what 
factor}-  town  I  know  not.  He  glances  about 
with  a  dazed  air,  at  the  empty  throne,  at  the  lit¬ 
tle  wine-colored  Ixjys,  at  the  functionaries  cui- 


rassed,  from  shoulder  to  thigh,  in  gold.  After 
him  a  fat  and  smiling  prelate,  trailing  violet 
robes,  and  on  his  face  a  look  of  fatuous  pride 
— the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Wilna.^  A  moujik,  in 
a  blouse  of  faded  rose,  crosses  himself  before 
the  altar.  Deputies  from  the  cities,  overfed 
lawyers,  old  professors,  in  shapeless  frock 
coatsor  evening  coats;  working  men  in  jackets, 
blue,  brown,  gray;  peasants  in  rough  cloaks; 
Poles  in  tight-fitting  trousers  and  boots;  Tar¬ 
tars  with  oblique  eyes  and  almost  beardless 
faces,  wearing  sleeveless  coats  and  fumbling 
their  gray  bonnets;  long-haired  popes  in 
black — the  new  parliament  huddles  together 
at  one  end  of  the  hall  and  is  fenced  in  by 
golden  officialdom.  Simultaneously  the  sena¬ 
tors  have  come  from  the  hall  of  Hermitage 
Pavilion.  Old  men  of  dignity,  they  wear  red 
senatorial  robes  or  the  uniforms  of  their  rank. 
Among  them  waddles  an  enormous  general  in 
a  distended  blue  tunic — a  Cossack  member 
of  the  Imperial  Council.  The  Prime  Minister, 
Goremykin,  promenades  his  skepticism  to  and 
fro;  for  a  moment  he  has  word  with  the  Count 
Lamsdorf — a  slim,  white-haired,  dainty  man. 
And  yonder  is  Witte,  a  great,  lumbering  figure 
in  ill-fitting  uniform;  no  one  speaks  to  him  and 
few  greet  him;  the  cloud  is  over  him,  and 
gloomy  and  solitaiy’  he  bides  his  time.  (Did 
not  Necker  come  again  ?) 

Massed  far  back  at  either  end  of  the  throne 
room  the  people  wait;  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  hall  is  reserved  for  royalty.  It  is  almost 
two  o’clock  when  the  clergy  enter  in  pro¬ 
cession,  old  bishops  so  swathed  in  cloth  of 
gold  and  brocade  they  can  hardly  move  along 
toward  the  door  opposite  the  throne.  'There 
they  range  themselves,  awaiting  the  coming 
of  the  Tsar.  One  of  them  bears  the  asper- 
sorium,  a  little  rod  of  green  twigs,  upon  a 
metal  plate.  A  priest  lights  the  six  candles 
on  the  little  table  in  front  of  Peter’s  black 
ikon.  Somewhere  some  one  raps  softly  with 
a  wooden  baton;  that  was  like  the  irois  coups 
that  announce  the  rising  of  the  curtain  in  a 
French  playhouse.  Far  off  a  band  plays  the 
Boje  Tsara  Krani.  The  deputies — this  mass 
of  moujiks,  mechanics,  and  word-mongers 
herded  to  the  left  of  the  throne — surge  for¬ 
ward  a  little  and  crane  their  necks  toward  the 
closed  door.  It  opens  slowly  from  without. 
Pompous  courtiers  enter  bearing  on  velvet 
cushions  the  imperial  emblems,  the  eagle, 
the  scepter,  the  sword,  the  seal,  the  diamond 
crown;  and  lastly  there  comes  one  who  uplifts 
the  imperial  standard,  heavy  with  silver  and 
gold.  Then  abruptly  the  Tsar  enters,  fol- 
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lowed  by  the  two  empresses,  and  advances, 
asperged  by  holy  water,  to  the  little  altar. 
Nicholas  II  wears  his  colonel’s  uniform  of 
the  Preobrajenski  regiment;  on  the  greenish 
tunic  the  red  ribbon  of  St.  Ale.xander  shows 
like  a  splash  of  blood.  So  calm  a  little  man! 
There  is  no  meaning  to  be  read  into  that  still, 
bearded  face.  At  his  right  hand  the  Em¬ 
press-Mother  takes  her  place;  Maria  Teodo¬ 
rovna  wears  a  Russian  tiara  and  an  immense 
court  mantle  of  white  satin,  edged  with  fur; 
the  Empress,  standing  at  the  Tsar’s  left  hand, 
is  dress^  in  cream-colored  robes,  sewn  with 
gold  and  pearls;  they  are  stately  women, 
towering  above  the  little  green-clad,  bearded 
man  between  them.  They  stand  there  im¬ 
mobile,  unreal,  among  the  liturgic  figures, 
hieratic  and  Byzantine,  of  the  old  priests. 
Far  to  the  rear  is  a  little  group  of  grand 
dukes;  they  bow  low  and  make  vague  signs  of 
the  cross.  The  grand  duchesses  and  ladies 
of  the  court  sweep  over  to  the  right  of  the 
throne  and  coil  their  long  trains  in  front  of 
them;  what  you  see  is  row  upon  row  of 
gleaming  tiaras  and  naked  shoulders  and 
breasts.  The  wine-colored  choir  boys  chant 
softly;  as  the  service  proceeds  the  Tsar 
crosses  himself  again  and  again.  At  last  the 
priests  make  an  end.  The  empresses  pass 
to  the  side  of  the  throne  and  stand  in  front  of 
their  women.  The  clergy  withdraws. 

The  little  Tsar  is  left  alone.  For  a  moment 
he  does  not  move.  An  immense  space  has 
been  made  round  him.  In  the  silence  a  little 
Ixiy  runs  out  from  the  grand -ducal  party 
and  starts  toward  the  Tsar,  smiling  and  im- 
|x>rtant.  It  is  the  Grand  Duke  Dimitry 
Pavlovitch;  parental  authority  reaches  out 
and  captures  him.  Then  with  an  effort,  it 
seems,  the  Tsar  begins  his  long,  solitary 
march,  the  length  of  the  hall,  toward  the 
throne.  He  lx)ws  slightly  to  right  and  left — 
the  gilded  dignitaries  al^se  themselves;  the 
deputies  stare  at  him  with  eyes  troubled, 
skeptical,  bewildered.  .\nd  who  would  not 
stare  at  this  little  green  figure,  strutting  with 
short-legged  dignity,  through  splendor  so 
barl)aric,  to  the  theatrical  throne?  .A  somber 
little  man!  With  care  not  to  disarrange  the 
purple  mantle  he  sits  down  upon  the  throne. 
\  chamberlain  hands  him  a  pap)er.  He 
glances  it  over  and  rises;  and  in  a  steady, 
metallic  voice  he  reads  the  speech  from  the 
throne.  Now  and  then  the  even  flow  of 
words  is  broken  by  a  stress  of  emphasis;  but 
he  makes  no  gestures.  Veiy  calmly,  without 
visible  emotion,  he  recites  the  words  which. 


though  he  knows  it  not,  strip  him  of  autoc¬ 
racy,  and  free  the  one  hundred  and  forty 
millions  of  men  he  has  held  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand. 

“I  salute  in  you,”  and  he  glances  at  the 
black  mass  of  the  people’s  deputies,  “the 
chosen,  Ijest  men,  whom  I  commanded  my 
subjects  to  elect.  Difficult  and  complicated 
duties  await  you.  I  am  convinced  that  love 
of  your  native  land  and  a  true  desire  to  be 
useful  to  it  will  dictate  your  acts.  I,  on  my 
jjart,  will  protect,  without  wavering,  the  in¬ 
stitutions  which  I  have  granted,  for  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  you  will  do  all  in  your 
power  to  serve  the  fatherland  with  devotion; 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  needs  of  the  peas¬ 
ants,  so  dear  to  my  heart;  to  force  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  people  and  the  development  of 
their  prosperity,  always  remembering  that  for 
a  state  to  be  really  prosperous  it  does  not  only 
need  liberty,  but  also  order,  based  on  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  May  my  ar¬ 
dent  wish  to  see  my  people  happy  be  realized, 
and  may  I  leave  as  an  inheritance  to  my  son 
a  solid,  well-organized,  and  highly  civilized 
state.  May  God  bless  the  task  which  is 
before  me  in  collaboration  with  the  Council 
of  the  Empire  and  the  Duma,  and  may  this 
day  of  rejuvenation  for  Russia,  from  the 
moral  point  of  view,  mark  the  renais.sance  of 
new  forces.  Go  to  the  task  for  which  I  have 
convoked  you,  and  may  you  fully  justify  the 
confidence  of  the  Tsar  and  of  the  Russian 
|>eople.  May  God  help  me  and  help  you.” 

Even  as  he  says  “God  help  us!”  the  wild 
cheers  break  out;  it  is  a  tumult  enormous,  un¬ 
couth,  frenetic;  wave  after  wave,  the  cheers 
roll  across  the  hall,  echoing  and  reechoing; 
the  grand  dukes  are  shouting  —  Boris,  r^ 
and  swollen  with  drink,  waves  a  blue  hand¬ 
kerchief;  and  the  white-breasted  duchesses, 
in  broidered  sarajans,  cheer;  and  the  old 
generals  and  the  old  senators  and  the  old 
tchinm-niks  cuirassed  in  gold.  The  military 
Itands  crash  the  national  hymn.  Only  the 
deputies  do  not  cheer.  They  are  silent  and 
morose.  On  the  side  where  they  are  grouf>ed 
not  one  cr\’  is  raised.  When  the  Tsar,  pass¬ 
ing  out,  bows  to  them,  they  give  no  sign.  They 
huddle  there,  timid,  melancholy,  confused — 
it  was  not  for  this  they  had  been  sent  up  to 
Petersburg,  bearing  the  hopes  of  the  nation. 
.And  when  the  empresses  have  departed,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  lesser  royalties,  they  shuffle  out  of 
the  throne  room,  whispering  bitter  words. 

One  old  peasant  (whom  you  shall  see  again) 
looks  with  somber  eyes  at  the  naked  l^cks 
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and  white  breasts  of  the  women  and  says: 
“  Do  they  think  they  can  buy  us  with  that!” 

And  Seniek,  the  Cossack,  glares  at  digni¬ 
taries  plastered  with  gold,  and  says:  “They 
told  us  there  was  no  gold  left  in  Petersburg!” 

And  the  little  mechanic-deputy  in  the  yel¬ 
low  shoes  waves  a  dirty  hand  and  cries  aloud 
a  phrase.  They  tell  me  that  what  he  said  was: 
“All  this  is  ours — and  we’ll  take  it,  too!” 

A  pageant  and  an  experiment — the  loosing 
of  unknown  forces. 

You  come  out  on  the  quay  in  time  to  see 
the  Tsar  take  boat.  He  still  wears  the  green 
trousers  and  boots,  but  has  donned  a  white 
tunic.  As  he  comes  dow'n  the  steps  the 
“populace” — stationed  at  either  extremity — 
raises  a  loyal  cry.  The  deputies,  straggling 
by,  pay  no  heed.  And  for  a  little  while  the 
Tsar  stands  there  in  the  sunlight,  the  center  of 
a  little  circle,  dominated  by  the  tall  old  man 
with  gray  side-whiskers — the  Grand  Duke 
Vladimir.  Then  unaccompanied  he  goes 
down  to  the  little  wharf.  The  Empress  and 
the  Dowager- Empress  walk  slowly  after  him, 
one  in  black  and  the  other  in  gray.  The 
little  launch  puts  out  into  the  stream  and  the 
Tsar  is  taken  back  to  the  safety  of  Peterhof. 


Ill 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  NATION 

The  Taurus  Palace  got  its  name  from  that 
general  of  Catherine  II  who  conquered  those 
Asian  hills.  It  was  built  a  few  years  before 
the  French  Revolution.  It  stands  in  fair 
gardens  out  in  the  Liteiny  quarter,  flanked  by 
barracks  of  the  troopers  of  the  guard;  on 
one  side  is  a  prison;  and  on  the  other  rise  the 
five  blue  domes  of  the  Cathedral  of  the  Res¬ 
urrection  of  the  Redeemer.  Architecturally, 
its  bastard  classicism  recalls  the  old  White 
House  at  Washington.  It  was  toward  this 
vast  edifice  that  all  St.  Petersburg  marched 
that  torrid  afternoon,  for  the  Little  Father 
had  gone  and  the  streets  were  free  once  more. 
Soldiers  and  police  looked  on,  indifferent. 
The  crowd  poured  into  the  broad  Chpaler- 
naia  leading  to  the  Taurus  Palace,  and,  when 
the  street  was  filled  from  side  to  side,  men 
scaled  the  balconies  and  perched  on  walls  and 
roofs.  .\nd  through  this  close-packed  mob 
there  throbbed  a  fierce  rhythm  of  exultation. 
There  were  thousands  of  women,  old  and 
young;  some  of  them  were  pretty  in  a  haggard 


way.  Louder  than  the  men  they  lifted  the 
cry  of  liberty — svoboda/  svobodal  It  became 
a  chant,  a  menace,  a  declaration  of  rights. 
Svob  da — I  saw  one  girl  who  leaped  in  the  air 
and  spat  full  in  the  face  of  a  trooper.  He 
wiped  his  beard  and  did  not  budge.  And  the 
crowd  yelled  with  delight.  Oh,  liberty  had 
come  at  last!  I  began  to  understand  the  soul 
of  the  mob.  Such  maenads  as  these,  lean  and 
hysterical,  shouted  once  “  A  Versailles'  A  Ver¬ 
sailles  ”  and  may  some  day  shout  “To  Pe¬ 
terhof  To  Peterhof!”  Women  of  the  people 
and  female  students;  with  them  many  well- 
dressed  men,  but  one  and  all  the  product  of 
the  great  city;  city-bred,  too,  these  visionary 
students,  Poles,  Jews,  Armenians,  dreamers, 
fanatics,  gaunt  “intellectuals,”  hungry  with 
ambition,  afire  with  envy,  thrown  up  from 
the  black  under-world  of  city  life — svoboda/ 
So  much  they  had  already  gained,  that  speech 
was  free.  Here  one  and  there  another  started 
up  to  harangue  his  fellows,  impatient,  verbose, 
with  Slavic  indignation  and  fury.  From  the 
balcony  of  the  Democratic  Club  in  the  Chpa- 
lernaia  an  orator  declaimed  wild  words.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  little  detachment  of  cavalry  came  mov¬ 
ing  down  the  crowded  street.  The  mob  broke 
and  fled  in  panic-stricken  disorder.  For  a 
moment  it  had  forgot'ten  it  w’as  free.  The 
soldiers  rode  by  laughing  as  one  laughs  at 
children.  And  the  women,  suddenly  remem¬ 
bering  they  were  free,  screamed,  “  Death  to 
them!  Death  Death!”  The  orator  on  the 
balcony  gesticulated  and  beat  his  palms  to¬ 
gether,  and  there  was  no  end  to  his  liberty  of 
speech. 

Heat  intolerable,  the  sun  blazing  down,  and 
from  democracy  in  sweat  and  triumph  an 
odor  rising  more  intolerable  than  the  heat. 

Carriages  began  to  struggle  through  the 
crowd.  Police  nor  soldiers  made  a  way  for 
them.  Chamberlains,  functionaries,  ambas¬ 
sadors  got  through  as  best  they  could.  Many 
of  the  deputies  came  afoot,  fighting  their  way. 
At  last  two  men — one  a  pope  and  the  other  a 
student — made  a  lane  for  them  through  the 
press  of  people;  when  the  heavy-footed  peas¬ 
ants  pa^ed  the  crowd  shouted  “I.,and  and 
Liberty!”  But  the  dominating  cry  was 
“Amnesty!  Amnesty!”  From  the  barred 
windows  of  the  prison  innumerable  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  fluttered  and  hands  were  thrust  out 
— A  mnestial 

Iron  gates;  then  a  broad  court;  finally  you 
go  up  a  strip  of  red  carpet  and,  showing  your 
card,  enter  the  vestibule  of  the  palace.  Far¬ 
ther  on  is  the  Hall  of  Wasted  Footsteps,  light- 
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ed  by  great  windows  veiled  by  sulphur- 
color^  curtains;  round  the  walls  stand  red 
velvet  benches,  severely  Empire;  fastened  to 
the  pillars  are  little  boxes  into  which  aris¬ 
tocracy  tosses  half-burned  cigarettes  and  into 
which  democracy  spits.  The  men  who  come 
and  go  are  history-makers.  Sooner  or  later 
their  names  will  get  themselves  impressed  on 
the  public  mind — Stakhovitch  and  Kovalev- 
ski,  the  “liberal  leaders”;  Milyoukov,  the 
historian  (he  was  once  a  professor  in  Chicago), 
who  is  a  leader  among  the  constitutional 
democrats,  a  skeptical,  theorizing  man;  Na¬ 
bokov  and  Fedorov,  who  look  toward  the 
French  constitution  as  a  basis  for  Russian 
republicanism;  and,  more  than  any  one  else, 
Roditchev,  the  orator  of  the  Assembly.  Speak 
for  a  moment  with  this  man.  He  is  Sourov, 
deputy  of  the  peasants  of  the  Valuga:  a  dark, 
bearded  man,  with  black  hair  waved  off  his 
forehead;  and  to  your  question,  “What  do 
you  want?”  he  laughs,  showing  strong,  white 
teeth,  and  answers,  “Everything!”  No  po¬ 
litical  platform  could  be  simpler. 

These  men  have  their  grip  on  the  future. 

What  will  they  make  of  it?  For  instance, 
Savvelier,  the  labor  deputy  from  Moscow,  a 
working  printer;  he  has  a  face  of  savage 
energ)’,  big  mustache,  outstanding  ears,  and 
frowning  brows;  or  this  Tartar  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Oufa,  who  wears  the  dress  of  his 
race — Huramchitch,  a  sbw,  deep,  dangerous 
man.  .\nd  here,  soft-stepping,  hugely  beard¬ 
ed,  comes  a  Jewish  rabbi  and  takes  your 
hand:  “I  am  Levine,  the  deputy  of  Wilna.” 

You  have  speech  with  him  in  German;  sud¬ 
denly  he  asks:  “  Do  you  know  my  sister?  She 
is  a  pla\’wright  in  New  York.  Her  name  is 
Martha  Morton.” 

And  this  is  Khevilenko,  of  Poltava,  a  calm 
old  man.  He  takes  your  hand  between  both 
of  his  big  paws  and  holds  it  while  he  talks. 
“  I  have  been  sent  here  to  get  the  land  for  the 
people — the  land  for  the  people,”  he  says 
slowly,  “and  unless  I  get  it  I  shall  never  go 
back — my  brothers  will  kill  me  surely.” 
From  him  you  turn  to  a  tall,  clear-eyed,  indif¬ 
ferent  gentleman,  who  watches  with  amused 
eyes  these  moufiks  and  rabbis  and  mechan¬ 
ics,  and  he  says:  “The  best  thing  is  autocracy 
enlightened  by  public  opinion” — it  is  Engle- 
hardt,  a  leader  of  the  Autocratic  Party.  Out 
of  such  clashing  opinions  and  ambitions  and 
wants  the  Duma  is  to  make  a  government. 
Before  we  go  in,  however,  to  the  Chamber, 
you  should  mark  this  burly,  handsome,  in¬ 
solent  man,  who  strolls  up  and  down  with 


half-shut  eyes.  He  is  Prince  Paul  Dolgorou- 
kov.  Moscow  elected  him  to  the  Duma;  he 
resigned  his  seat  in  favor  of  a  Jewish  banker, 
Hertzenstein. 

“  He  knows  more  about  finances  than  I  do,” 
said  the  Prince,  with  a  pretty  gesture  of  in¬ 
difference. 

A  son  of  Rurik,  of  older  royal  race  than  the 
Romanofs,  he  looks  upon  the  Little  Tsar  as  a 
kind  of  usurp>er  who  has  got  in  his  way;  and  in 
a  covert  fashion  he  dreams  of  making  a  con¬ 
stitutional  Russia  of  which  he  shall  be  the 
head.  He  seeks  friends  in  all  parties — even 
the  reddest.  -^‘Why  shouldn’t  they  throw 
bombs?”  he  asks  and  shrugs  his  shoulders. 
And  so  with  half-shut  eyes  he  walks  up  and 
down  the  Hall  of  Wasted  Footsteps,  dream¬ 
ing. 

The  Chamber  is  bright  and  sftacious,  a  hall 
infinitely  better  than  those  in  which  England 
and  France  and  Germany  house  their  parlia¬ 
ments.  Behind  the  President’s  chair  and  trib¬ 
une  is  a  great  circular  w’indow;  to  the  right, 
the  ministerial  benches — Isvolski,  the  new 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  has  already  taken 
his  place;  in  front  the  members’  seats  rise, 
circle  after  circle.  There  is  a  long  galleiy’  fa¬ 
cing  the  tribune,  set  apart  for  journalists  and 
ambassadors.  It  is  nearly  five  o’clock  when 
the  four  hundred  and  twenty-three  deputies 
take  their  places.  The  peasants  come  last,  for 
they  have  waited  for  the  Te  Deum,  which  was 
chanted  in  the  Hall  of  Wasted  Footsteps. 
There  is  little  ceremony.  M.  Fritsch,  the 
senior  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
opens  the  sitting  in  the  Tsar’s  name;  and  the 
State  Secretaiy-,  Ixhull,  summons  the  mem¬ 
bers  to  sign  the  oath  of  allegiance.  This  takes 
a  long  time;  for  an  hour  the  members  file  past 
— Mohammedans,  Jews,  Catholics,  Russians, 
taking  the  vow  of  loyalty  to  the  throne.  .\nd 
then  comes  the  election  of  President.  It  is 
evident  at  once  that  this  matter  has  been  set¬ 
tled  in  preliminaiy  caucus.  By  six  o’clock 
Muromtsev  has  been  elected  almost  unani¬ 
mously;  and  a  few  moments  later  the  first 
President  of  a  Russian  parliament  takes  the 
chair  amid  a  w'hirlwind  of  applause.  .\11  this 
is  very  dull  and  businesslike. 

For  a  moment  Muromtsev  is  worth  study¬ 
ing,  though,  according  to  the  inexorable  law  of 
revolutions,  he  will  be  eclipsed  ere  long  like 
his  prototype,  the  Abb^  Sieyfes.  He  is  a  grave 
old  man,  a  professor  of  law.  His  turn  of  mind 
is  wholly  academic.  .And  yet  in  the  first  flush 
of  his  triumph  he  shows  a  .flash  of, energy. 
On  the  floor  of  the  House  the'  Tsar’s  func- 
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tionaries  come  and  go,  whispering  the  Depu-  old  exile  demands  liberty  for  those  who  have 
ties  into  order.  Muromtsev  glares  at  them  fought,  conspired,  and  killed  in  the  holy  cause, 
through  his  spectacles.  Then  in  a  harsh,  Think  you  the  deputies  cheer?  The  wild 

schoolmasterly  voice  he  orders  them  to  leave  Muscovite  cries  rise  like  points  of  flame  and 

the  Chamber.  They  troop  out,  angry  or  laugh-  menace.  Only  the  old  Muromtsev  watches; 

ing,  and  the  deputies  applaud  by  clapping  all  this  is  out  of  time  and  order;  the  speech 

their  hands.  For  the  first  time  Democracy  from  the  throne  must  be  answered  first;  and 
feels  its  power.  •  with  schoolmasterly  decision  he  adjourns  the 

In  due  order  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Secre-  Duma,  bidding  the  deputies  come  again  in 
taries  should  be  elected;  but  the  Chamber  two  days.  It  is  not  very  parliamentary,  but 
is  in  no  mood  for  work.  The  street  cries,  so  end^  the  first  day. 

“Amnesty!  Amnesty!”  are  still  ringing  in  Shall  we  call  it  the  first  act  of  the  trag- 
their  ears.  Petrunkevitch  rises.  He  waits  edy? 

for  no  man’s  permission.  An  old,  gray  insur-  Revolutions,  you  know,  rarely  have  a  happy 
gent,  he  has  spent  half  his  life  in  the  exile  of  ending  until  they  have  worked  their  way 

Siberia  and  Archangel.  through  the  red  coil  of  melodrama. 

“I  demand  the  amnesty!”  he  shouts;  and 

looses  a  torrent  of  high-keyed  eloquence.  So  In  the  Palace  of  the  Taurus  the  authorities 
time  brings  in  its  revenge.  When  the  present  had  established  a  buffet,  a  restaurant,  and  a 

Tsar  took  the  throne,  Petrunkevitch  came  up  tea-room.  I  was  sitting  at  one  of  the  little 

bearing  the  congratulations  and  allegiance  of  tables  drinking  tea  from  a  glass  and  eating 

the  Zemstvo  of  Tver,  and,  as  he  bowed  to  his  cherry-tarts.  In  the  garden  without  was  a  little 

monarch,  he  said:  “Majesty,  Russia  is  ripe  lake  with  an  island;  down  the  lilac -lined  paths 

for  a  constitution!”  soldiers  in  white  tunics,  with  red  and  white 

The  Tsar  made  two  answers.  He  said,  “It  caps,  were  loitering, 
is  a  senseless  dream.”  And  sent  Petrunke-  “You  see  our  guard  of  honor,  eh?” 
vitch  to  Siberia.  It  was  Seniek,  the  Cossack,  who  spoke;  he 

The  years  have  made  that  senseless  dream  is  a  friend  of  mine.  He  sat  down  and  called 
a  reality,  and  in  a  constitutional  assembly  the  for  beer. 
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“Well,  at  last,”  said  I,  “you’ve  got  your 
constitution.” 

Seniek  is  a  big  fellow,  with  wild,  black  eyes 
and  a  heavy  fist;  he  beat  the  table  till  the 
glasses  danced  and  declared  that  constitu¬ 
tions  were  a  farce — “We  want  the  Com¬ 
mune!” 

Roditchev,  the  great  orator,  came  up  and 
listened  with  a  calm,  cynical  smile;  then 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  lit  a  cig¬ 
arette. 

“You  see,”  he  said,  “what  is  to  be 
done?” 

Now  Roditchev  is  wise, broad,  liberal;  with¬ 
al  he  is  a  man  of  fiery  democracy — when  he 
speaks,  the  blue  eyes  shining,  the  gray-blond 
hair  tossed  back  from  the  white  forehead,  you 
feel  the  force  of  real  things;  and  yet  his  knowl¬ 
edge  leads  him  no  further  than;  “What  is  to 
be  done?”  So  well  he  knows  the  turbulent 
races  of  his  land!  And  you  and  I,  before  we  go 
away  from  this  palace  where  history-  has  been 
made,  let  us  try  to  untangle  the  multiple 
threads  of  the  problem.  Petersburg  has  its 
Dream  of  liberty;  outside  the  city,  drunk  with 
the  Dream,  goes  shouting — men  kiss  each 
other  and  weep.  Here  we  may  drink  our  tea, 
you  and  I,  searching  for  what  lies  under  the 
pageant  and  the  experiment. 


IV 

THE  RED  DREAM 

One  fact  should  be  held  in  mind :  the  revo¬ 
lution  has  been  aimed  not  so  much  against 
the  Tsar  as  against  the  bureaucracy.  It  was 
this  extraordinary  organization  which  formed 
the  nation  out  of  chaos.  The  bureaucracy 
made  Russia.  Since  Catharine’s  day  it  has 
exercised,  in  the  name  of  the  Tsar,  absolute 
authority.  It  was  strong  enough  to  anni- 
hiliate  the  efforts  of  two  Tsars — one  of  whom 
said,  “I  shall  live  and  die  a  republican” — to 
deliver  their  power  to  the  people.  The  pres¬ 
ent  popular  movement  has  its  roots  far  back 
in  the  past.  The  question  now  is,  not  wheth¬ 
er  the  people  will  triumph,  but  how  they  will 
triumph.  Are  Tsar  and  people  to  triumph 
together;  or  is  the  somlier  little  idealist  of 
Tsarskoe-Selo  to  be  dragged  down  in  the  ruin 
of  the  bureaucracy? 

Before  the  meeting  of  the  Duma,  he  pro¬ 
mulgated  what  he  called  the  Fundamental 
Laws  of  the  Empire.  This  was  neither  a 
constitution  nor  a  charter.  It  was  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  what  the  crown  would  yield  and  of 
what  it  would  keep.  It  announced  his  su¬ 
preme,  autocratic  authority.  It  gave  him  the 
power  of  veto  on  all  laws  voted  by  the  Duma. 
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It  reserved  to  him  alone  the  direction  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  state  and  the  right  to 
declare  peace  or  war.  It  declared  inviolable 
ihe  perst»n,  domicile,  and  t)roperty  of  the  in¬ 
dividual — “save  in  certain  cases  foreseen  by 
law.”  Lastly  it  decreed  Russia  “one  and  in¬ 
divisible  forever.” 

And  with  such  phrases  autocracy  hopes  to 
endike  and  canalize  the  rising  tide  of  popular 
liberty.  Surely  it  Is  a  dream  more  visionary 
than  that  of  Seniek,  longing  for  a  commune  of 
the  Steppes. 

The  Duma  is  a  ferment  of  men  and  ambi¬ 
tions.  Hardly  as  yet  has  it  fallen  apart  into 
organized  parties.  Those  who  have  been 
elected  to  it  represent  the  calmer  thought  of 
the  country,  for  the  will  of  the  electors  was  ex¬ 
pressed  only  in  its  second  intention.  In  spite 
of  this  the  whole  tone  of  the  assembly  is  more 
democratic,  more  radical  if  you  will,  than  is, 
for  instance,  that  of  the  labor-party  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Many  of  the  members  would  accept 
the  Tsar  as  a  constitutional  monarch,  but  the 
great  majority  is  openly  in  favor  of  a  republic; 
the  radicals  want  a  United  States  of  Russia, 
with  a  single  chamber  elected  by  the  universal 
suffrage  of  men  and  women  alike,  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  they  advocate  a  single  tax  on  income. 
Farther  to  the  left  are  grouped  the  independ¬ 
ent  working  men  whom  the  wretched  Gapon 
betrayed;  and  on  the  extreme  left  are  the 
revolutionary  socialists  of  Gorki  and  Minski, 
with  Krustalev’s  democrats.  The  aristocracy 
has  abdicated;  the  bureaucracy  has  scattered 
in  disarray;  there  is  left  only  this  Third  Estate 
— in  caftan  and  yellow  boots - 

Behind  it  is  grouped  the  vague  and  obscure 
mass  of  the  peasantry;  they  demand  their  own 
liberty  and  the  land  of  others. 

And  the  Conservatives?  There  are  no 
Conservatives;  they  have  gone  down  into 
democracy  as  into  a  cave  where  they  may 
hide.  The  moderate  men,  the  constitutional 
democrats  who  control  the  Duma  to-day,  will 
pass.  In  revolutions  power  moves  always  to 
the  left.  Sooner  or  later  the  red  battalion 
will  ride  Into  power.  And  then  there  will  be 
left  neither  Witte  (who  is  less  a  man  than  a 
stratagem)  nor  Prince  Paul,  making  himself 
little  that  he  may  be  made  great;  the  fatted 
lawyers,  too,  and  the  gray  professors  will  go 
their  way — not,  however,  that  dark  and  savage 
little  printer  from  Moscow.  Sourov  will 
remain;  he  who  wants  “Everything!”  In 
other  words,  revolution  to-day  means  social¬ 
ism;  in  Russia,  as  everv'where  else,  it  is  the 
great  fact.  Moreover,  in  Russia  as  everj’- 


where  else  socialism  is  a  creation  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  {MTOtelariat.  It  was  bom  in  the  Mus¬ 
covite  woiid  a  generation  ago.  After  the 
Turkish  war  bureaucracy  asked  itself  why  it 
tiad  been  sc  badly  served — why  its  informa¬ 
tion  bureaus  had  failed;  and  some  one  an¬ 
swered:  “It  is  the  lack  of  education.” 

“Education?  What’s  that?” 

“It’s  something  they  have  in  Germany.” 

“Ah,  then,  send  to  Germany  and  get 
some.” 

And  all  over  Russia  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  were  established — in  cities  and  towns, 
broadcast.  Generation  after  generation  was 
given  “  education.”  But  what  was  to  be  done 
with  them?  Thousands  were  fitted  into  the 
bureaucratic  organization;  thousands  more 
came  clamoring — lean  and  hungry’  intellec¬ 
tuals,  too  fine  for  the  work  of  the  fields,  afire 
with  ambition  and  discontent.  So  Russia  had 
“education”  and  the  revolution.  The  gaunt 
intellectuals  went  to  the  people.  They  taught 
the  peasant  the  simple  socialism  of  coveting 
the  land  of  his  neighbor  and  the  land  of  the 
state.  They  gave  the  red  hope  to  the  black 
brigade  of  the  factory  towns.  And  they  are 
the  power  that  waits  without,  while  in  the 
Dunta  the  academic  Girondins  cheer  each 
other’s  speeches.  It  is  of  them  that  Rodit- 
chev  speaks  as  the  “Red  Reserve.” 

The  peasants  want  the  land;  the  Poles  want 
Home  Rule;  the  Jews  want  equality;  each 
race,  each  caste,  has  its  own  ambitions  and 
needs.  One  and  all  demand  a  freedom  greater 
than  the  world  has  known.  And  this  poor  little 
Duma  has  been  thrown  to  them  as  one  throws 
a  worm  into  an  ant-heap.  It  is  the  beginning, 
not  the  end.  Surely  never  any  nation  was  so 
charged  with  the  elements  of  hate,  of  fearful 
hope,  of  lawless  idealism.  It  is  as  though  the 
social  structure  were  sapped  and  filled  with 
powder  awaiting  the  first  spark.  What  may 
come  I  know  not,  nor  does  any  man;  for  in  the 
darker  ways  of  Russian  life  the  eternal  Xn- 
archs  prowl  and  from  one  to  the  other  they 
pass  the  word:  “We  are  the  dogs  of  revolu¬ 
tion  that  gnaw  the  bones  of  kings!  ”  and  recog¬ 
nize  each  other  in  the  dark.  What  will  be  will 
be.  The  Tsar  has  opened  the  door  not  to 
reform  but  to  the  great  social  revolution;  and 
throughout  the  immense  Russias  the  Red 
Dream  is  spreading  from  town  to  town,  from 
mir  to  mir. 

The  glasses  of  tea  are  empty;  there  are  no 
more  cherr\-  tarts;  let  us  go  out  into  the  city 
and  the  night. 


Bucket-SKop  SHarks 

II 

By  MERRILL  A.  TEAGUE 

EDITOR’S  Note. — In  this,  his  second  article,  Mr.  Teague  begins  the  work 
of  putting  the  acid  test  on  the  glittering  pretensions  of  the  bucket-shop 
thieves.  Most  of  the  gilt  “  Banker  and  Broker’*  signs  which  lure  the  small 
would-be  stock  gambler  into  disastrous  “speculation”  turn  very  green  and 
tawdry  when  one  inquires :  “  With  what  stock  exchange,  board  of  trade,  or 
produce  exchange  is  this  firm  connected?”  Relentlessly  Mr.  Teague  tears 
the  masks  from  some  of  the  daylight  robbers  who  organize  fake  exchanges  to 
fool  their  dupes;  who  conduct  imitations  of  “buying  and  selling”  to  evade 
the  law  and  their  just  dues.  He  names  them  and  gives  their  records  as 
criminals.  The  hyena-like  glee  with  which  the  thieves  congratulate  one 
another  on  the  deftness  of  the  skinning  of  their  victims  is  illustrated  by 
quotations  from  their  correspondence.  Mr.  Teague  reveals  the  subterra¬ 
nean  connection  between  several  gangs  of  notorious  bucket-shop  swindlers 
and  some  supposedly  reputable  members  of  legitimate  stock  exchanges. 

The  term  “bucket-shop”  was  coined  in  dences,  yachts,  automobiles,  foreign  tours 
London  half  a  century  ago.  Beer-  and  licentiousness,  he  is  content, 
swillers  from  the  East  Side  prowled  through  In  his  newspaper  advertisements,  in  cir- 
the  streets  with  buckets,  draining  kegs  thrown  culars  and  “market  letters”  distributed  by 
out  of  public  houses  and  picking  up  castaway  aid  of  the  United  States  mails,  the  bucket- 
cigar  butts.  They  congregated  at  cellar-  shopper  is  always  a  “bull.”  Better  than  any 
dens  and  disported  themselves.  These  places  other  man,  he  knows  humanity’s  proneness 
came  to  be  known  as  bucket-shops.  The  to  optimism;  it  is  the  chord  upon  which  he  is 
name  came  to  America,  and  was  fastened  always  publicly  thrumming.  “Prices  are 
upon  the  places  where  speculation  is  counter-  going  up,  up,  up;  buy,  buy,  buy.”  Behind 
feited.  The  beer-swiller  was  a  night-skulk-  the  scenes  he  is  a  thief  undisguised.  What- 
ing  exemplification  of  the  most  extreme  per-  ever  of  influence  he  may  be  able  to  wield, 
sonal  degradation.  Your  bucket-shopper  is  every  one  of  his  “underground”  connections 
a  blatant-lipped  swindler,  crafty,  expert  in  with  legitimate  exchanges  is  exerted  upon  the 
crime  and  its  concealment,  brazenly  indiffer-  “bear”  side  of  the  market  to  force  down  the 
ent  to  the  woe  he  works — a  thief  who  boldly  prices  he  has  encouraged  his  dupes  to  believe 
walks  in  public  places.  The  beer-swiller  are  sure  to  advance.  When  every  other  de- 
regaled  himself  with  keg-drainings,  “snipes,”  vice  fails,  he  makes  sorties  into' the  arena  of 
and  coarse  jests  in  the  gloom  of  an  obscure  l^itimate  speculation  as  a  marginal  gambler; 
cellar.  Your  bucket-shopper  takes  diver-  day  by  day  the  tape  shows  effects  of  his  in- 
tisement  in  the  clink  and  jingle  of  $100,000,-  vasions.  In  these  sorties  the  bucket-shopper 
000  annually  filched  from  tens  of  thousands  aims  only  to  get  upon  the  tape  a  quotation 
of  sweat-laborers.  His  knavery  never  tips  which  will  enable  him  to  “close  out”  his  cus- 
the  scale  of  a  calloused  and  conscienceless  tomers’  accounts;  to  excuse  his  thievery  by 
nature.  So  long  as,  holding  him.self  immune  the  plea,  “Your  margin  was  exhausted.”  In 
from  the  law,  he  has  opportunity  to  amuse  this  phase  of  his  knavery  he  indulges  in  the 
himself  with  palatial  city  and  country  resi-  most  odious  of  all  market  ofierations — “wash 
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sales.”  Upon  every  legitimate  exchange 
there  are  brokers  ready  to  aid  him  in  this  ne¬ 
farious  work. 

Suppose  “Joe”  Flannagan,  a  notorious 
Boston  bucket-shopper,  backer  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Stock  Exchange  and  of  J.  J.  Quinlan 
&  Co.,  casts  up  his  accounts  this  morning  to 
discover  that  loo  of  his  dupes,  scattered  all 
over  New  England,  have,  all  together, 
“bought”  1,000  shares  of  Amalgamated 
Copper  at  107,  and  that  the  average  of  their 
marginal  deposit  is  only  one  per  cent.  Ob¬ 
viously,  if  Amalgamated  advances  one  point 
“Joe”  Flannagan  will  stand  to  lose  $1,000. 
Flannagan’s  motto  is,  “My  own  pocket  all  the 
time.”  What  is  easier  than  for  him  to  set  in 
motion  his  “underground”  machine  connect¬ 
ing  with  legitimate  exchanges,  and,  by  a 
series  of  quick,  well-managed  minimum-lot 
“wash  sales”  made  at  the  op)ening  of  the 
market,  get  on  the  tape  quotations  purporting 
to  show  the  sale  of  Arnalgamated  at  io6f, 
io6f,  io6i — and  as  the  106^  quotation  is 
ticked  off  naively  to  button  into  his  own  pocket 
the  $1,000  that  stands  on  his  books  as  be¬ 
longing  to  100  of  his  dupes;  to  “close  out” 
those  100  accounts  and  plead  exhaustion  of 
margins?  This  method  of  consummating 
bucket-shop  thievery  is  daily,  hourly  resorted 
to;  the  bucket-shoppers’  rule  being  to  “close 
out  ”  when  margins  are  within  half  a  point  of 
exhaustion.  Bucket-shop  gamblers  in  stocks, 
grain,  cotton,  and  provisions — victims  North, 
East,  South,  and  West  are  constantly  being 
robbed  of  their  little  savings  by  conspiracies 
of  this  sort,  and  in  their  ignorance  they  be¬ 
lieve  bona  fide  market  fluctuations  have 
visited  disaster  upon  them.  This  thievery 
costs  the  “Joe”  Flannagans  only  a  few  dollars 
paid  out  to  suppxisedly  legitimate  brokers  as 
commissions  on  deals  they  have  “washed”  in 
order  that  $1,000  may  be  stolen  by  the  bucket- 
shopper  from  100  credulous  and  ignorant 
habituis  of  a  gambling  den  masquerading  as 
the  office  of  a  “Banker  and  Broker.” 

George  G.  Turner,  of  the  Haight  &  Freese 
Company  swindle,  once  wrote  to  J.  M. 
Campliell: 

“  Relative  to  the  A.  B.  Daniels  account  which  was 
transferred  to  us  quite  recently  from  J.  S.  Bache  & 
Co.:  This  account  yesterday  I  was  compelled  to  close 
out  for  exhaustion  of  margin.  If  you  remember  the 
same,  there  was  38  shares  of  Consolidated  Lake  Su¬ 
perior  and  88  shares  of  common.  .  .  .  This  I  did,  by 
selling  and  buying  through  Jamison  Bros.  400  Phila. 
Elec,  at  73f ,  38  Consolidate  Lake  Superior  pref.  at 
36},  and  88  Consol.  Lake  Superior  com.  at  bj.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  this  step  was  taken 
inasmuch  as  J  had  to  have  appear  upon  the  Phil¬ 


adelphia  tape  especially  the  transactions  for  the  frac¬ 
tional  lots  of  Sup.  stocks.  ...  I  have  Mr.  Daniels’s 
account  entirely  closed  out  with  the  exception  of 
100  Sugar  and  100  Fort  Scott  pref.  There  has  not 
been  a  sale  of  the  latter  in  two  days,  so  could  not 
have  closed  the  same.  Have  arranged  with  Mr. 
Rand  to  force  a  transaction  on  Fort  Scott  pref.  through 
C.  G.  6*  Co.  on  Monday." 

The  italics  are  mine.  Daniels  was  in. 
Turner  wanted  him  out.  Through  a  regular 
stock-exchange  house  he  “laundered”  526 
shares,  throwing  in  a  buy  and  a  sell  of  400 
shares  of  Philadelphia  Electric  stock  to 
divert  suspicion  and  get  quotations  on  “the 
fractional  lots  of  Sup.  stocks  ”  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  tape.  And  this  particular  conspiracy  for 
thievery  went  to  the  point  of  arranging  for  a 
transaction  in  Fort  Scott  preferred  to  be  made 
two  days  after  the  date  of  the  letter  in  order 
that  Turner  might  complete  the  “  closing  out  ” 
of  his  victim.  The  skill  of  Turner  as  a  buck¬ 
et-shop  thief  has  been  excelled  only  by  his 
mania  for  bland  confession  as  a  letter-writer. 
The  letter  is  but  one  detail  in  substantiation 
of  the  description  of  how  the  “Joe”  Flanna¬ 
gans  of  the  bucket-shops,  in  forcing  their 
dupes  to  lose,  are  throwing  their  influence  to 
the  “bear”  side  of  the  market,  against  the  in¬ 
terests  and  well-being  of  producers.  Similar 
rascally  maneuvers  are  daily  executed  by  the 
bucket-shoppers  of  the  South,  who  specialize 
in  gambling  upon  cotton  quotations,  and  by 
those  of  the  West,  where  the  fever  for  gam¬ 
bling  in  grain  and  provisions  sows  rich  fields 
for  bucket-shop  thieves  to  harvest. 

It  is  a  popular  superstition  that  speculation 
is  confin^  almost  exclusively  to  the  ranks  of 
the  well-to-do.  The  superstition  holds  true 
only  with  respect  to  those  that  speculate 
through  legitimate  brokerage  houses.  For 
every  transaction  in  legitimate  brokerage, 
there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  of  bucket- 
shop  bets.  It  is  the  bucket-shop  thief  who 
dangles  the  lure  of  speculation  before  those  of 
small  estate;  who,  by  his  “Banker  and  Bro¬ 
ker”  office,  set  up  in  the  hamlet  and  in  the 
city,  entices  along  the  road  to  inevitable  ruin 
the  underpaid  wage-earner,  the  low-salaried 
employee  in  positions  of  trust  where  pecula¬ 
tion  may  be  easy,  the  widow  who  seeks  to  in¬ 
crease  the  small  store  her  husband  left  her, 
the  farmer  who,  as  a  producer,  takes  conceit 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  markets,  and  the 
thousand-and-one  other  unfortunates  too 
ignorant  to  distinguish  between  legitimate 
op>erations  and  bets  in  a  bucket-shop. 

And  speculation — legitimate  speculation — 
must  carry  the  odium  of  the  bucket-shoppers’ 
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roguery.  Every  bucket-shop  victim  is  point¬ 
ed  to  as  “a  wreck  wrought  by  speculation”; 
the  misery  spread  all  about  by  bucket-shop 
thieves  is  held  forth  to  public  view  as  the  work 
of  speculation’s  engineers.  Legitimate  spec¬ 
ulation  is  chargeable  with  sufficient  evil  of  its 
own  doing  not  to  be  saddled  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  putrid  work  of  the  bucket-shop 
gamblers.  That  the  interdiction  of  all  mar¬ 
ginal  gambling  by  rigidly  enforced  laws  in 
every  State  would  still  further  profit  the  pro¬ 
ducer  cannot  be  gainsaid.  But  since  the 
spirit  of  speculation  is  an  inherent  human 
quality,  effective  interdiction  of  marginal 
gambling,  through  regular  brokers,  members 
of  legitimate  exchanges,  is  an  altruistic  dream. 

It  is  therefore  to  the  extermination  of  the 
bucket-shops  that  society  may  wisely  apply 
strong  endeavors.  The  bucket  -  shopper 
neither  buys  nor  sells  on  his  patrons’  orders, 
so  that  the  dollar-laden  tide  which  daily 
flows  to  the  doors  of  his  gambling-den  makes 
in  no  measure  for  the  profit  of  the  producer. 
Next  to  the  immediate  victims,  the  heaviest 
losers  by  bucket-shop  knavery  are  the  produc¬ 
ing  classes.  Your  bucket-shopper  takes  either 
side  of  a  bet — that  prices  will  go  up  or  that 
they  will  go  down.  Right  of  choice  of  first 
position  is  accorded  the  dupe,  just  as  the 
bookmaker  permits  the  man  who  thinks  he 
can  “beat  the  ponies”  to  display  his  conceit 
in  “choosing  a  horse  to  win.”  But  from  the 
moment  you  name  your  position — on  the 
“buy”  or  “sell”  side  of  a  supp)osititious 
market — the  bucket-shopper  strives  to  betray 
you  by  means  so  transparent  that  it  seems 
astounding  any  one  is  ever  deceived.  Pa¬ 
trons  of  bucket-shops,  like  regular  marginal 
gamblers,  are  inclined  to  optimism.  “Buy” 
orders  in  anticipation  of  rising  prices  pre¬ 
ponderate.  “Sell”  orders,  by  those  who 
would  “go  short  of  the  market”  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  declining  prices,  are  relatively  few, 
except  during  an  irresistible  “bear”  move¬ 
ment.  The  “bull”  market,  with  masses  of 
“buy”  patrons  piling  up  profits,  either  breaks 
the  bucket-shopper  or  gives  him  excuse  to 
“welch”  on  his  customers — to  “fail.”  In  a 
“bear”  market,  with  prices  tumbling,  he  is 
busy  closing  out  the  preponderating  “  bull  ”  ac¬ 
counts — swelling  his  bank-account  with  stolen 
funds.  Even  in  normal  markets  he  is  daily 
resorting  to  the  conspiracy  of  “  wash  sales  ” 
to  rob  his  dupes,  and  by  every  other  species 
of  trickery  he  is  manipulating  the  strings 
by  which  he  so  controls  his  game  that  he 
may  always  win  and  his  victims  always  lose. 


CHAPTER  V 

Since  extermination  of  the  bucket-shop  is 
a  duty  society  owes  to  itself,  and  since  so¬ 
ciety  is  unskilled  in  differentiating  between 
legitimate  brokers  and  their  thieving  counter¬ 
feits,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  a  pri¬ 
mary  standard  for  its  guidance.  Scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  these  gambling 
dens.  In  Eastern  States  the  counterfeit  of 
speculation  in  stocks  and  negotiable  securities 
holds  first  place  in  the  scheme  of  the  bucket- 
shopper.  In  the  Central  and  Western  States 
the  bucket-shopper  caters  to  the  prevalent  con¬ 
ceit  that  “beating  the  market”  on  grain  and 
provisions  is  comparatively  easy.  In  the 
South,  the  bucket-shopper  uses  cotton  as  the 
medium  for  catching  his  dupes.  All  over  the 
country  the  characteristics  and  even  the  fur¬ 
nishings  of  the  bucket-shops  are  the  same;  the 
broker’s  office  is  counterfeited  to  the  last  de¬ 
tail.  Blackboard  for  the  posting  of  quotations, 
ticker  for  receiving  quotations,  and  telegraph 
for  the  seeming  purpose  of  forwarding  orders 
to  regular  exchanges  for  execution,  has  each 
its  place.  There  are  rooms  for  patrons,  com¬ 
fortably  furnished  and  frequently  decorated 
with  a  conspicuous  display  of  pictures  of 
women  in  various  stages  of  nudity.  News¬ 
papers,  well-known  financial  journals,  and 
an  array  of  “daily  market  letters”  are  given 
prominent  position.  The  larger  houses  make 
a  practise  of  serving  attractive  luncheons, 
followed  by  cigars,  to  all  who  may  be  in  “the 
trading-room”  at  luncheon  time;  regular 
habitues  know  where  “the  canteen”  is. 

In  large  cities  the  bucket-shopper  is  in¬ 
variably  a  “Banker  and  Broker,”  whether  his 
dive  is  operated  for  men  or  for  women; 
and  bucket-shops  maintained  especially  for 
female  gamblers  are  numerous  in  every  city 
of  consequence.  In  the  smaller  cities,  he  is 
generally  a  “Conunission  Broker,”  or  “Com¬ 
mission  Agent.”  In  hamlets  and  country 
towns,  his  game  usually  is  to  conduct  a  local 
“  Board  of  Trade.”  How  enticing  all  of  this, 
especially  to  the  rural  eye  and  ear!  What  a 
boon  to  Farmer  Brown,  Planter  Jones,  or 
Stockman  Smith,  as  he  hauls  his  product  to 
market,  to  have  access  to  a  “  Board  of  T rade  ” ! 
Brown,  Jones,  or  Smith  is  always  convinced 
that  unless  he  looks  sharp  the  middleman, 
immediate  buyer  of  his  product,  will  “do” 
him  out  of  a  point  or  two  on  the  price.  It 
is  great  satisfaction  to  him  to  know  that  be¬ 
fore  going  to  the  market  he  can  step  into 
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the  “Board  of  Trade,”  backed  by  a  Celia,  a 
McHie,  an  O’Dell,  an  Adams,  or  a  what-not, 
and  get  the  last  quotation  from  the  great 
central  dominating  exchange!  No  chance  in 
a  community  so  favored  for  Elevator-man 


Bums,  Factor  Johnson,  or  Stock-buyer  Hall 
to  “do”  Brown,  Jones,  or  Smith  out  of  a 
penny!  And  Brown,  Jones,  and  Smith  rise 
up  and  call  the  Flannagans,  Turners,  Lil- 
lises,  Celias,  McHies,  O’Dells,  and  Adamses 
blessed,  the  while  they  damn  Bums,  Johnson, 
and  Hall — lifelong  neighbors  and  friends,' 
and  local  business  men  of  standing  and  re¬ 
pute — for  a  supposed  predisposition  toward 
petit  larceny. 

It  matters  not  whether  these  thieves  pose  as 
“  Bankers  and  Brokers,”  “  Commission  Brok¬ 
ers,”  “Commission  Agents,”  or  as  mere  phil¬ 
anthropic  backers  or  managers  of  a  local 
“Board  of  Trade,”  this  fact  stands: 

They,  and  all  their  ilk,  are  bucket-shoppers, 
and,  ergo,  thieves  and  swindlers,  unless,  and 
save  only,  they  can  show  a  regular  connection 
with  a  legitimate  exchange  upon  the  floor  of 
which  prices  for  the  commodities  in  which 
they  profess  to  offer  trading  facilities  actually 
originate. 

This  connection  may  be  by  direct  mem¬ 
bership.  Or  it  may  be  indirect,  in  which 
event  the  broker  will  be  an  accredited  corre¬ 
spondent  of  a  direct  member.  Direct  or  in¬ 
direct,  the  connection  must  exist,  and  be 
clearly  demonstrable,  else  your  broker  is  a 
bucket-shopper.  Nor  is  the  broker  the  man 


to  prove  his  legitimacy.  If  you  catch  a  man 
drilling  the  lock  on  your  safe  you  scarcely 
accept  at  par  his  asseveration  that  he  is  not  a 
burglar.  Why,  then,  should  you  accept  at 
par  an  assertion  of  legitimacy  by  a  man  who, 
against  the  rules  and  ethics  of  legiti¬ 
mate  brokerage,  entices  you,  by  news¬ 
paper  advertisement,  daily  market  letter 
or  circular,  to  become  a  speculative 
gambler?  Put  your  broker  to  the  test; 
go  to  headquarters  for  information  as 
to  his  quality.  Headquarters  is  the  ex¬ 
change  with  which  he  pretends  to  have 
connection.  Ask  your  broker:  “Of 
what  exchange  are  you  a  member?”  or, 
if  he  professes  only  a  corresponding 
relationship:  “Who  are  your  principals, 
and  of  what  exchanges  are  they  mem¬ 
bers?” 

When  he  has  answered,  write,  not  to 
any  other  firm  or  individual,  but  to  the 
secretary  of  the  exchanges  named  for 
precise  information  as  to  the  member¬ 
ship  of  your  broker  if  he  pretends  mem¬ 
bership,  or  as  to  the  membership  of  his 
principal  and  his  own  regularity  as  an 
authorized  correspondent  if  he  professes 
a  correspondent’s  relationship.  By  the 
answers  you  will  receive  you  may,  with  unfail¬ 
ing  precision,  determine  whether  your  broker 
is  legitimate  or  whether  he  is  enrolled  with 
the  vast  army  of  bucket-shop  thieves.  For 
your  immediate  protection  and  future  guid¬ 
ance,  it  may  be  well  for  you  to  know  that  the 
following  are  the  more  prominent  legitimate 
exchanges,  where  prices  actually  originate,  and 
where  bona  fide  transactions — actual  transfer  of 
things  bought  and  sold — can  be  consummated : 

New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

New  York  Produce  Exchange. 

New  York  Cotton  Exchange. 

Consolidated  Stock  and  Petroleum  Ex¬ 
change  of  New  York  City. 

New  York  Coffee  Exchange. 

Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Chicago  Stock  Exchange. 

Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Merchants’  Exchange  of  St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis  Stock  Exchange. 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Boston  Stock  Exchange. 

Boston  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange. 

Baltimore  Stock  Exchange. 

Baltimore  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Philadelphia  Stock  Exchange. 
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Commercial  Exchange  of  Philadelphia. 

Board  of  Trade  of  I^nsas  City,  Mo. 

Toledo  Produce  Exchange. 

New  Orleans  Board  of  Trade  (Ltd.). 

New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange. 

Com  Exchange  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Merchants’  Exchange. 

The  Merchants’  Exchange  (San  Francisco). 

Duluth  Board  of  Trade. 

Detroit  Board  of  Trade. 

Pittsburg  Stock  Exchange. 

Cleveland  Stock  Exchange. 

Omaha  Grain  Exchange. 

There  may  be  other  small  exchanges  which 
are  honest,  but  which  have  escaped  notice  in 
the  preparation  of  this  article;  moreover, 
this  list  does  not  include  mining  exchanges, 
a  few  of  which  only  are  legitimate. 

EXCHANGES  IN  CANADA 

Winnipeg  Grain  Exchange. 

Toronto  Board  of  Trade. 

Montreal  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

It  does  not  follow,  even  should  your  broker 
establish  his  legitimacy  beyond  doubt,  that 
you  will  succe!^.  We  hold  no  brief  for 
marginal  gambling  on  regular  exchanges. 
But  the  poignancy  of  your  disappointment 
may  be  mitigated  when  disaster  de¬ 
scends,  by  the  knowledge  that  your 
broker  gave  you  a  “gambler’s  square 
deal,”  instead  of  sand-bagging  you  as 
you  entrusted  your  fortune  to  him. 

Why  is  all  this  stress  laid  upon  ex¬ 
change  membership?  If  you  are  gam¬ 
bling,  why  may  not  you  get  as  fair  a  deal 
at  the  bucket-shop  as  at  the  legitimate 
broker’s?  You  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  legitinute  broker  is  a  disinterested 
intermediary;  that  if  he  has  any  con¬ 
cern  in  your  operation  it  is  that  your 
transactions  may  be  successful,  and  that 
your  deals  may  multiply.  His  stake  is 
his  commission;  the  bucket-shopper’s 
stake  is  the  equivalent  of  the  money  you 
have  wagered  with  him.  You  lose  sight, 
too,  of  the  fact  that  when  you  deal 
through  the  legitimate  broker,  the  issue 
of  your  venture  will  be  determined  by  actual 
market  processes.  Nowhere  is  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  exchange  connection  more  perfectly 
recognized  than  among  bucket-shoppers.  Be¬ 
cause  of  their  inability  to  gain  admittance  to 


any  regular  exchange,  these  thieves  have  cre¬ 
ate  numerous  so-called  exchanges  and  boards 
of  trade  for  their  own  uses.  Some  of  these 
institutions  are  maintained  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  quotations,  their  existence  made  nec¬ 
essary  by  the  vigor  showm  by  a  few  regular 
exchanges  in  keeping  quotations  from  bucket- 
shops.  Other  exchanges  are  maintained  by 
bucket-shoppers  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  “clear  their  sheets.” 

The  clearing-house  is  of  an  importance  in 
every  regular  exchange  second  only  to  the 
trading-floor.  One  hundred  brokers  do  busi¬ 
ness  to-day  upon  the  floor  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  T rade.  Each  broker  is  both  a  buyer 
and  a  seller,  according  to  orders  received  from 
clients.  Each  does  business  with  scores  of 
his  fellow  brokers.  As  deals  are  made,  each 
broker  makes  notation  of  the  broker  to  whom 
he  has  sold,  or  from  whom  he  has  purchased, 
together  with  the  quantity  and  price  of  the 
thing  traded  in.  Before  a  certain  hour  to¬ 
morrow  each  must  turn  into  the  clearing¬ 
house  a  sheet  showing  all  his  purchases  and 
all  his  sales  of  to-day.  The  sheet  must  show 
the  things  traded  in,  their  quantities  and 
prices,  together  with  the  name  of  the  broker 
who  took  the  opposite  end  of  each  deal.  If 
the  sheet  shows  that  the  broker  must  pay  a 
sum  of  money  in  settlement  of  his  trades,  the 
sheet  tells  the  clearing-house  to  whom  that 
sum  is  due,  and  the  broker  must  turn  in 


with  the  sheet  a  check  in  settlement  of  the 
balance.  The  clearing-house  balances  these 
sheets,  deposits  to  its  credit  the  checks  re¬ 
ceived,  and  issues  its  checks  in  settlement  of 
balances  shown  to  be  due  various  brokers. 
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The  sheets  are  then  approved,  and  they  stand 
as  a  record  of  actual  transactions  regularly 
made  upon  the  door  of  the  exchange;  duly 
certified  by  the  exchange  management.  This 
clearing-house  operation  is  the  exchange’s 


Consolidated  Stock  Exchange  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Metropolitan  Stock  Exchange  of  Boston. 
National  Board  of  Trade  of  Kansas  Citv, 
Mo. 


ill 


I 
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I'AKb  CI.£AKlNC-HOUSE  CHI-CK  FASSED  BY  HAIGHT  &  I'KEESE'S  SALARIED 
CLERK,  WHO  PRETENDED  TO  BE  A  BROKER. 


check  against  illegitimate  trading;  it  requires 
settlement  by  actual  transfer,  or  by  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  equivalent  in  money.  It  is  also 
a  check  held  by  brokers’  customers,  since 
an  appeal  will  discover  whether  trades 
ordered  were  made,  and  whether  the  broker 
fairly  performed  his  function  as  an  inter¬ 
mediary. 

In  the  scheme  of  the  bucket-shopper,  his 
exchange  is  nothing  more  than  a  mask  for 
illegitimacy.  Trades  are  not  actually  made 
u|x>n  the  floor;  trades  are  unnecessary  since 
the  bucket-shopper  is  merely  betting  his 
money  against  yours,  and  quotations  only 
are  required  to  determine  the  wager.  The 
thing  essential  to  him,  if  ever  you  hale  him  to 
court,  in  civil  or  criminal  proceedings,  is  that  ‘ 
he  be  able  to  produce  some  proof  that  he  did 
make  trades  you  ordered.  He  must  maintain 
his  pretense  of  serving  you  as  a  commission 
broker.  Therefore,  he  and  his  pals  organ¬ 
ize  an  exchange.  They  erect  in  it  a  clear¬ 
ing-house,  and  to-morrow  they  put  through 
clearing-house  sheets  purporting  to  show  ex¬ 
ecution  of  all  orders  received  to-day.  For  this 
purpose  each  bucket-shopper  uses  salaried 
clerks,  one  posing  as  a  floor  representative, 
whUe  another  takes  the  r61e  of  the  independ¬ 
ent  broker  who  has  assumed  the  opposite  end 
of  each  trade. 

Down  to  the  smallest  detail,  even  to  piassing 
checks  in  settlement  of  balances,  the  con¬ 
spiracy  for  counterfeiting  the  clearing-house 
system  of  regular  exchanges  is  perfected  by 
bucket-shoppers  as  a  saf^uard  against  suits 
by  losers  to  recover.  Spurious  exchanges 
maintained  by  bucket-shoppers,  either  as 
“quotation  foundries”  or  for  “clearing  the 
sheets,”  are: 


National  Cotton  Ex¬ 
change  of  Memphis. 

Superior  Board  of 
Trade,  Superior,  Wis. 

If  your  broker  claims 
meml^rship  in  any  one  of 
the  exchanges  in  this  list, 
or  professes  to  be  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  anybody 
who  has  such  a  member¬ 
ship,  your  quest  for  the 
truth  may  terminate;  you 
may  then  know  your  broker  for  a  bucket- 
shopper.  And  almost  as  certainly  he  is  a  thief. 

With  the  two  lists  given  here,  there  can  be 
no  excuse  for  any  man  or  woman,  no  matter 
how  ignorant,  to  continue  in  the  clutches  of 
the  thieves,  swindlers,  and  confidence  men 
who,  with  the  law  of  the  States  in  a  condition 
approaching  total  paralysis,  infest  America 
with  dens  where  thievery  is  the  principle  and 
practise.  A  little  prudent,  inexpensive  in¬ 
quiry,  a  checking  up  of  what  your  broker 
pretends,  will  determine  for  you  whether  you 
are  in  the  hands  of  genuine  or  spurious 
brokers — whether  you  are  to  have  a  marginal 
gambler’s  “square  deal”  and  “a  run  for  your 
money,”  or  whether  it  is  to  be  stolen  out  of 
hand. 

CHAPTER  VI 

“The  bucket-shop  is  a  thief.”  The  quo¬ 
tation  is  from  an  address  presented  in  1887 
by  C.  C.  Christie,  of  Kansas  City,  to  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Legislature.  Christie  knew.  He  was 
then  a  legitimate  broker.  He  knew  more  per¬ 
fectly  in  later  years.  For  afterward  he  be¬ 
came  a  bucket-shopper;  won  the  public  title, 
“  Bucket-shop  King  of  the  Northwest.”  And 
the  Northwest  learned  through  Christie  that 
“the  bucket-shop  is  a  thief.”  Expert  tes¬ 
timony  this — not  to  be  scorned. 

On  April  24,  1905,  in  a  letter  to  W.  H. 
Lillis,  of  Boston,  executive  head  of  the  Haight 
&  Freese  corpiorated  swindlers,  George  G. 
Turner  wrote: 

Dear  Bill:  Nine  interments  here  to-dayl  Three 
suits  started  against  us  as  a  result  of  newspapier 
notoriety.  .  .  .  We  are  in  a  delicate  position;  if  we 
confess  gambling  by  stocks,  which  lets  us  out  in  this 
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State,  the  d -  pop*'  might  encourage  proceedings 

by  the  losers  against  us  as  a  gambling  house.  ...  I 
will  defend  with  view  to  delay.  The  “system” 
should  take  in  some  cash  to-day  and  wipe  out  some 
obligations.  .  .  . 

More  expert  testimony,  not  to  be  scorned. 
On  another  occasion  Turner  wrote  to  Lillis: 

My  Dear  Bnx:  .  .  .  You  know  my  sentiments  as 
to  selling;  anything  that  would  let  us  out  now  with 
$300,000  each  or  more  I  would  feel  inclined  to  ac¬ 
cept  You  and  I  could  go  into  some  nice  legitimate 
business  together,  where,  if  the  profits  were  not  so 
large,  they  would  be  certain  without  molestation. 
...  I  think  the  Met.,  Pattee  and  as  many  others  as 
are  good  from  Boston  should  be  brought  into  alliance 
with  H.  &  F.,  Loring,  McLean  and  Labaree;  Bax¬ 
ter,  Labaree  and  McLean  have  joined  issues  with 
H.  &  F.  and  Loring.  Together  ...  we  are  a 
power  .  .  .  separately  we  are  vulnerable  and  amen¬ 
able  to  the  law.  .  .  . 

If  a  greater  fool  than  George  G.  Turner 
ever  essayed  activity  as  a  letter-writer  his 
identity  is  yet  to  be  discovered.  Lillis, 
of  the  Haight  &  Freese  swindle,  had 
some  skill  in  that  direction;  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  when  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters 
inspiring  the  forgery  of  108  books  of 
account  for  production  as  evidence  in  a 
court  of  justice;  but  it  was  Turner, 
again,  who  wrote  this  letter: 

February  24th. 

Dear  Bill:  Will  try  to  put  through  some 
orders  for  Broadhurst,  and  will  let  you  know 
in  a  letter  to-morrow  about  how  much  we  can 
hold  down  on  Monday  in  addition  to  salaries. 

When  the  first  “  Dear  Bill  ”  letter  was 
written,  the  Haight  &  Freese  Company 
was  being  explained  to  the  readers  of  the 
Philadelphia  North  American.  Three 
weeks  later,  this  “Bankers  and  Bro¬ 
kers”  corporation  went  into  the  hands  of 
receivers.  Twelve  days  after  the  crash 
Lillis  surrendered  to  James  D.  Colt, 
receiver  at  Boston,  $97,000  —  money 
filched  from  victims  and  secreted  in 
safe-deposit  boxes  rented  in  the  name 
of  Lillis’s  wife.  Sub  equently  Turner 
explained  in  an  interview  that  “inler- 
menl"  as  used  in  the  first  “Dear  Bill” 
letter  was  bucket-shop  slang  for  the 
closing  out  of  a  customer’s  account  —  the 
consummation  of  the  bucket-shop  theft. 

Broadhurst,  to  whose  account  allusion  was 
made  in  Turner’s  second  “Dear  Bill”  letter, 
was  a  dummy  in  whose  name  an  account 
was  carried  at  the  Philadelphia  offices  of  the 
Haight  &  Freese  Company.  This  account 
was  solely  to  enable  Lillis  and  Turner  to  steal 


(“hold  down”)  sums  in  addition  to  annual 
salaries  of  $50,000  and  $35,000  respectively. 
It  was  one  detail  in  their  disguise  of  legitimacy. 
Their  daily  sheets  were  cleared  through  the 
Consolidated  Stock  Exchange  of  Philadel¬ 
phia;  Broadhurst  was  the  pipe-line  through 
which  they  drained  the  money  the  spurious 
clearances  showed  customers  had  lost.  John 
M.  W’arwick,  formerly  bookkeeper  for  the 
swindlers  at  their  offices  in  Philadelphia,  ex¬ 
plained  the  Broadhurst  account,  under  oath, 
to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  said: 

I  have  repeatedly  seen  orders  executed  in  a  man¬ 
ner  for  this  account  after  the  stock-market  had  closed. 
Their  custom  was  to  buy  500  or  1,000  shares  of 
stock  at  the  high  {mint  of  the  day.  .  .  .  After  3 
o'clock  they  would  pick  out  a  stock  that  was  up  2  or  ^ 
points  in  the  day  and  sell  500  shares  of  it  and  cover 
it  up  at  the  low  price,  or  vice  versa,  whichever  way 
they  saw  fit  to  work  it.  As  I  say,  I  have  seen  these 


orders  repeatedly  come  over  after  3  o’clock,  after  the 
market  was  closed.  The  tickets  would  be  written 
out,  and  come  to  the  same  routine  the  rest  of  the 
business  did. 

In  fewer  than  three  months  these  rogues 
managed  to  “hold  down  in  addition  to  sal¬ 
aries,”  through  the  Broadhurst  account, 
$56,000.  And  this  was  only  one  of  several 
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accounts  carried  at  the  Philadelphia  oflBces 
fur  this  same  purpose. 

Graham  &  Co.  was  the  name  of  a  bucket- 
shop  that  formerly  had  offices  in  Broadway, 
and  in  the  Harvard  Building,  102  West  Forty- 
Second  Street,  New  York.  The  ostensible 
head  of  the  firm  was  Edward  Marrin,  who 
held  a  membership  in  the  Consolidated  Stock 
Exchange  of  New  York,  a  body  whose  mem¬ 
bers  are  not  always,  all  of  them,  beyond 
suspicion.  The  re^  backers  were  Frank  C. 
Marrin,  alias  “Judge”  Franklin  Stone,  alias 
Thomas  Harper,  etc.,  and  Walter  B.  Riggs, 
alias  W.  B.  Raymond,  alias  W'.  Beach  Rich¬ 
mond.  Frank  C.  and  Edward  Marrin  are 
brothers. 

Another  brother  is  Thomas  Marrin,  who, 
with  the  connivance  of  regular  telegraph 
companies,  steals  quotations  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  and  vends  them, 
over  the  “Marrin  Pirate  Wire,”  to  bucket- 
shops  in  the  Eastern  States.  Frank  C.  Mar¬ 
rin  was  a  forger,  embezzler,  and  fugitive  from 
justice  in  Brooklyn  in  1894;  a  get-rich-quick 
swindler  and  fugitive  from  justice  in  Chicago 
in  1900;  and,  with  Riggs,  alias  Richmond, 
Stanley  Francis,  and  Sophia  Beck  (now  Mrs. 
Richard  Graham),  queen  of  all  female  con¬ 
fidence  swindlers,  the  founder,  in  Philadelphia 
five  years  ago,  of  the  Storey  Cotton  Company, 
the  most  gigantic  get-rich-quick  fraud  ever 
perpetrated  in  America.  Four  million  dollars 
were  stolen  from  8,000  poor  and  ignorant  men 
and  women  by  these  swindlers;  hundreds  of 
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thousands  of  dollars  of  the  “swag”  being 
made  way  with  by  checks  drawn  to  the  order 
of  “Graham  &  Co.,”  and  charged  on  the 
books  of  the  Storey  Cotton  Company  as  pay¬ 
ments  on  account  of  “cotton  margins.” 

So  much  for  some  of  the  bucket-shoppers 
that  have  passed.  Those  that  exist  to-day 
are  not  more  worthy  than  those  whose  ex- 
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ploits  may  be  read  in  criminal  records,  whose 
portraits  adorn  Rogues’  Galleries,  and  whose 
skill  perfected  bucket-shop  thievery  to  its 
present  high  state. 

A  chain  of  bucket-shops,  covering  a  large 
portion  of  the  United  States,  is  operating  out 
of  New  York  under  the  name  “The  Stock, 
Grain  &  Provision  Comjjany  of  New  York.” 
The  backer  of  this  particular  conspiracy  for 
thievery — confessed  bucket-shoppers  in  Con¬ 
necticut — is  one  Frank  L.  Loring.  And 
Loring,  now  grown  to  be  a  millionaire,  is  the 
notorious  get-rich-quick  expert  who  managed 
the  first  discretionary  pool  swindle  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  “Fund  W,”  which  collapsed  in  Chicago 
in  1882,  leaving  its  dupes  to  hold  the  bag  for 
$2,000,000.  For  several  months  after  that 
crash  Loring’s  activities  were  limited  by  the 
four  walls  of  a  cell  in  the  Cook  County,  lU., 
jail.  Associated  with  Frank  L.  Loring  in 
the  “Fund  W”  swindle  was  his  brother, 
Daniel  A.  Loring,  now  fixing  in  New  York 
and  reputed  to  be  worth  $15,000,000.  WTien 
“Fund  W”  collapsed  Daniel  A.  Loring  fled 
from  Chicago  to  Texas.  Subsequently  he 
returned  to  Chicago,  procured  his  brother’s 
release  from  jail,  and  the  Loring  brothers 
advented  in  New  York  as  “The  Stock,  Grain 
&  Provision  Company.”  Later  Daniel  A. 
Loring  backed  the  bucket-shopping  firm  of 
Greulich,  Martin  &  Co.,  30  Broad  Street,  New 
York;  which  firm  was  raided  by  the  police  in 
1899.  In  1904  Greulich,  Martin  &  Co.  went 
out  of  business,  and  L.  J.  Greulich,  the  ap¬ 
parent  head,  is  now  engaged  in  managing 
the  Buckeye-Osage  Oil  Company,  opera¬ 
ting  in  the  Indian  Territory,  into  which 
Daniel  A.  Loring  has  put  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  filched  during  his  active 
career  as  a  bucket-shopper.  Another  slice 
of  Daniel  A.  Loring’s  ill-gotten  money  was 
used  in  the  purch^  of  a  seat  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  for  his  son,  Daniel 
A.  Loring,  Jr.  And  young  Loring  goes 
alx)ut  Wall  Street,  doing  business  in 
offices  and  among  men  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  any  taint  of  crooked 
dealing. 

WTierever  one  goes  in  the  States  of  the 
Central  West,  one  is  almost  certain  to  find 
branch  offices  of  the  Hammond  Elevator 
Company,  of  Hammond,  Ind.  From  1894  to 
1901  this  outfit  was  known  as  the  Central 
Stock  &  Grain  Exchange  of  Chicago.  In 
the  latter  year  it  was  moved  to  Ham¬ 
mond,  Ind.,  to  escape  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade’s  vigorous  crusade  against  bucket- 
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shop  thieves;  and  in  1903  the  title  was 
changed  to  the  present  style.  Sidmon  McHie, 
who  has  frequently  been  under  indictment  in 
State  and  F^eral  courts,  is  the  backer  of  this 
syndicate  bucket-shop.  McHie — and,  by  the 
way,  that  name  has  a  reputation  for  quick 
changes  and  queer  contortions — lives  most  of 
the  time  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  in  New 
York.  His  trades  as  a  marginal  gambler  on 
legitimate  markets  are  freely  taken  by  Charles 
G.  Gates  &  Co.  and  W.  R.  Holligan  &  Co. 
The  former  firm  holds  membership  on  every 
important  legitimate  exchange  in  America, 
beginning  with  the  New  York  Stock,  and  the 
latter  is  a  New  York  Stock  Exchange  house. 
The  Hammond  Elevator  Company  leases 
from  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  a  system  of  wires  that  covers  Illinois, 
Indiana,  and  Ohio  like  a  close-meshed  net, 
and  touches  pioints  in  Kentucky,  Iowa,  and 
Wisconsin.  Just  now  McHie’s  bucket-shop 
money  is  backing  a  seat  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  purchased  for  the  ostensible 
head  of  a  firm  with  offices  in  the  Trinity 
Building,  New  York — an  ex-telegraph  opera¬ 
tor  who,  until  he  suddenly  blossomed  forth  as 
a  New  York  Stock  member,  was  employed  in 


a  Broadway  brokerage  house  at  a  salary  of 
$166.66  a  month. 

Out  of  Cincinnati  W.  J.  O’Dell  is  operat¬ 
ing  the  O’Dell  Stock  &  Grain  Company,  a 
syndicated  bucket-shop  with  offices  all  over 
Ohio,  and  in  nearly  every  city  of  consequence 
in  the  Union.  O’Dell  has  been  one  of  the 
minor  bosses  under  George  B.  Cox,  and, 
backed  by  powerful  political  influence,  defies 
the  courts.  In  1899  the  style  of  his  firm  was 
W.  J.  O’Dell  &  Co.  A  receivership,  pro¬ 
cured  upon  application  of  George  Stapley,  a 
partner  and  still  one  of  O’Dell’s  active  lieu¬ 
tenants,  terminated  this  firm.  Then  it  was 
the  O’Dell  Commission  Company,  and,  egged 
on  by  litigation,  the  name  was  changed,  just 
as  easily  as  one  changes  coats,  to  the  O’Dell 
Company,  and  finally  to  the  present  title. 
The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and  the  New 
York  Cotton  E.xchange  have  recently  attacked 
O’Dell  in  the  Federal  courts  alleging  that  this 
“banker  and  broker”  steals  the  quotations 
he  uses  as  the  basis  of  bets  made  in  his  bucket- 
shops,  and  praying  for  injunctions  to  stop 
that  particular  branch  of  his  thievery. 

Hailing  from  Minneapolis,  and  covering  the 
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Northwest  and  reaching  into  Canada,  in  ap¬ 
parent  succession  to  the  defunct  Coe  Com¬ 
mission  Company,  the  backer  of  which  was 
George  T.  Hammond,  bucket-shop  and  get- 
rich-quick  swindler,  wire-tapper,  and  jailbird, 
is  the  Edwards-Wood  Company.  Forest  B. 
Wood  is  the  leading  spirit  in  this  particular 
bucket-shop  conspiracy.  Formerly  Wotxi 
hailed  from  Washington,  D.  C.,  where  he  “  laid 
down”  on  his  customers  when  sailing  under 
the  title,  Ferr>’  &  Wood.  He  had  money, 
despite  his  failure,  when  he  reached  the 
Northwest,  and  something  above  one  hun¬ 
dred  offices  in  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul,  Duluth, 
Winnipeg,  and  the  smaller  cities  of  the  North¬ 
west  attest  his  ability  as  a  promoter  of  the 
bucket-shop  game.  A  brother,  Lewin  A. 
Wood,  and  a  Minneapolis  real-estate  broker 
joined  the  “busted”  Forest  upon  his  advent 
in  the  Northwest  in  forming  the  firm  known 
as  Edwards,  Wood  &  Co.  The  robber  meth¬ 
ods  of  this  outfit  soon  brought  about  their  e.x- 
pulsion  from  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
led  to  their  conviction  for  robbery  in  the  Min¬ 
nesota  courts.  Absolutely  without  exchange 
facilities,  they  are  still  working  the  public. 


through  their  one  hundred-odd  offices,  under 
the  name  of  the  Edw'ards-Wood  Company. 

And  now  we  come  to  C.  C.  Christie,  the 
man  who  so  truly  said  “The  bucket-shop  is  a 
thief.”  Christie  was  formerly  a  legitimate 
broker  in  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
but  a  predilection  for  crooked  work  brought 
about  his  expulsion  from  regular  exchanges, 
and  he  went  to  the  “buckets”  as  naturally 
as  a  hog  goes  to  the  sw’ill-trough.  He  began 
bucket-shopping  in  the  90’s,  under  the  title 
“Christie  Grain  &  Stock  Company,”  which 
still  is  the  name  of  his  syndicate.  John  Hill, 
Jr.,  who  so  ably  managed  the  great  crusade 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  made  against 
bucket-shops  in  the  first  years  of  this  century, 
caught  Christie  stealing  quotations  by  means 
of  a  delicately  adjusted  telephone-receiver 
concealed  behind  the  blackboard  in  a  legiti¬ 
mate  broker’s  office,  and  connected  with  his 
own  “plant”  by  hidden  wires.  This  quota¬ 
tion  thievery  was  broken  up,  and  in  1900 
Christie  began  suit  against  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  to  restrain  it  from  refusing  him  quo¬ 
tations.  The  courts  decided  he  was  a  bucket- 
shopper,  and  he  lost  the  suit.  May  8,  1905, 
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the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  a  de¬ 
cision  already  quoted,  enjoined  Christie  and 
inis  outfit  from  stealing  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  quotations.  Christie  then  established 
the  National  Board  of  Trade  of  Kansas  City 
for  use  as  a  “quotation  foundry.” 

Next  to  the  money  of  gullible  dupes,  quo¬ 
tations  are  the  most  essential  feature  of  a 
bucket-shop.  Without  them,  the  bucket- 
shopper  has  nothing  on  which  his  dupes  may 
bet.  Whenever  the  legitimate  exchanges  suc¬ 
ceed  in  withholding  quotations  from  the  buck¬ 
et-shop  thieves  the  end  of  this  nefarious  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  marked,  except  in  the  event  that 
men  like  Christie  establish  and  operate  “quo¬ 
tation  foundries,”  whose  work  the  public  will 
accept  as  a  fair  basis  for  bets.  The  tape  game 
of  a  decade  ago,  in  which  industrious  clerks 
spent  the  night  marking  supposititious  quota¬ 
tions  on  a  tape  that  in  the  morning  was  un¬ 
wound  from  a  box  while  the  gamblers  wagered 
their  money  as  to  what  would  be  the  next  fig¬ 
ure  to  appear,  was  quite  as  legitimate  as  is  the 
work  of  these  “foundries,”  of  which  Christie’s 
National  Board  of  Trade  is  such  an  elaborate¬ 
ly  devised  example.  The  officers  of  this  or¬ 
ganization  are:  C.  C.  Christie,  president;  A. 
M.  McDearmott,  another  Kansas  City  buck- 
et-shop[x;r,  treasurer;  and  E.  W.  Woods 
Minneapolis;  Bruce  Deitrich  (a  Christie  em¬ 
ployee),  Kansas  City;  G.  W.  Clawson,  St. 
Louis;  C.  P.  Hunt,  Memphis,  and  J.  C. 
Burger,  Denver — all  notorious  bucket-shop¬ 
pers — directors.  This  ‘  ‘  foundry  ”  opened  for 
business  in  June  of  last  year,  and  sells  mem¬ 
berships  at  $io  each  to  the  ever-gullible  pub¬ 
lic.  The  quotations  are  manufactured  by  a 
corjK  of  salaried  clerks,  without  reference  to 
real  markets,  and  are  posted  on  the  black¬ 
board  of  nearly  every  bucket-shop  in  the  West 
as  a  basis  for  l>etting.  A  recent  demand  for 
delivery  of  i,ooo  bushels  of  wheat  bought  on 
this  “exchange”  threw  the  entire  organization 
into  a  panic.  Nobody  had  a  pint  of  wheat,  and 
it  was  three  days  before  delivery  was  made  by 
the  seller.  But  with  this  National  Board  of 
Trade,  and  with  his  own  Christie  Grain  & 
Stock  Company,  C.  C.  Christie  is  bucket¬ 
shopping  on  a  stupendous  scale  in  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Oklahoma,  ^Texas, 
Indian  Territory,  and  Tennessee,  his  leased 
wires  reaching  every  city  and  town  of  conse¬ 
quence  in  these  subdivisions  of  the  Republic. 

The  Celia  Commission  Company  of  St. 


Louis  owns  a  system  of  bucket-shops  that 
reaches  most  of  the  cities  of  importance  in  the 
United  States  with  the  exception  of  New 
York  and  Boston.  This  concern  is  owned 
by  the  Celias,  of  race-track  fame,  who  defy 
the  police  and  the  courts,  and  build  sky¬ 
scrapers  with  bucket-shop  and  race-track 
money  wrung  from  poor  unfortunates  who 
are  led  to  patronize  their  game.  The  wires 
operated  by  this  outfit  are  thickest  in  the 
States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  throughout  the  Cotton  Belt;  but 
recently  they  have  begun  heavy  operations  in 
Eastern  States.  The  Celia  Commission 
Company  would  be  in  New  York  to-day  but 
for  the  passage  of  the  stock-transfer-tax  law. 
Frank  J.  Miner  is  the  manager  of  the  Celia 
Commission  Company  bucket-shop  syndi¬ 
cate.  One  of  Miner’s  most  intimate  friends 
and  active  lieutenants  is  Henry  Burton  King, 
founder  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  now  managed  by  his  brother,  J.  D.  \V. 
King.  King  is  a  tout,  sleek  enough  in  his 
methods  to  have  corralled  bankers  and  brokers 
of  unimpeachable  legitimacy  as  clients  for  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  Information.  His  por¬ 
trait,  until  it  was  surreptitiously  removed,  was 
No.  295G  in  the  Chicago  Rogues’  Gallery, 
and  he  has  the  distinction  of  having  served  a 
penal  sentence  for  the  larceny  of  goods  from 
such  masters  of  merchantry  as  Levi  Z.  Leiter 
and  Marshall  Field.  One  of  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  Celia  Commission  Company  is  its 
practise  of  arbitrarily  closing  out  customers’ 
accounts  when  they  “get  right”  with  the  mar¬ 
ket;  that  is,  when  they  get  on  the  winning 
side.  This  was  done  in  1901  when  cotton  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  Celias,  at  their  Southern  offices 
particularly,  were  loaded  up  with  cotton 
“buy”  orders,  and  the  players  of  the  game 
were  in  a  way  to  make  a  “  killing,”  all  at  the 
expense  of  the  Celias.  The  cotton  trades 
were  all  closed,  and  the  Celias  withdrew  from 
the  Southern  field;  but  they  are  now  doing 
business  there  again. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  bucket-shoppers  of 
America,  discovered  in  a  fleeting  glance  about 
the  country.  Their  full  name  is  legion.  And 
vast  as  is  their  number,  they  differ  in  no  es¬ 
sential  particular  from  those  who  have  been 
mentioned.  One  and  all,  they  play  the  game 
by  recognized  rules;  always  to  the  more  se¬ 
cure  establishment  of  the  description  which 
Christie  so  aptly  fitted. 


In  the  August  number  Mr.  Teague  will  explain  in  detail  the  workings  of  the  robber 
exchanges,  significantly  called  by  the  thieves  themselves  '•'plants.” 
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The  “Error  of  the  Day”  may  be  defined  as  “The  difference  between  the  distance  or  range  which  must 
be  put  upon  the  sights  in  order  to  hit  the  target  and  the  actual  distance  from  the  gun  to  the  target.” 

(Admiralty  Note.) 

A  great  naval  gun  never  fires  twice  alike.  It  varies  from  day  to  day,  and  exj)ert  allowance  has  to  lie  made 
in  sighting  every  time  it  is  fired.  Variations  in  atmosphere,  condition  of  ammunition,  and  the  wear  of  the 
gun  are  the  contributory  causes  to  the  ever-varj’ing  “  Error  of  the  Day.” 


‘O.AY,  ain’t  he  pretty?’ 
^  “A  Jim-dandy — oh 


vf)  “A  Jim-dandy — oh,  my!” 

“What’s  hLs  price  in  the  open  market?” 

“Thirty  millions — I  think  not.” 

Then  was  heard  the  voice  of  Billy  Goat — 
his  name  was  William  Goa  try: 

“Out  in  the  cold  world,  out  in  the  street; 

Nothing  to  wear,  and  nothing  to  eat. 

Fatherless,  motherless,  sadly  I  roam. 

Child  of  misfortune.  I’m  driven  from  home.” 

A  loud  laugh  followed,  for  Billy  Goat  was 
a  popular  person  at  Kowatin  in  the  Sas¬ 
katchewan  country.  He  had  an  inimitable 
drollery,  heightened  by  a  cast  in  his  eye,  a 
ver)’  large  mouth,  and  a  round,  good-humored 
face;  also  he  had  a  hand  and  arm  like  iron, 
and  was  altogether  a  great  man  on  a  “  spree.” 


There  had  l)een  a  two  days’  spree  at  Ko¬ 
watin,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  there  had 
been  great  excitement  over  the  capture  and 
the  subsequent  escape  of  a  prairie-rover  who 
had  robb^  the  contractor’s  money-chest  at 
the  rail-head  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  He  had  been  caught  forty  miles  from 
Kowatin  by  the  tall,  brown-ey^  man  with 
the  hard-bitten  face  who  leaned  against  the 
open  window  of  the  tavern,  looking  indiffer¬ 
ently  at  the  jeering  crowd  before  him.  He 
was  not  unpopular  with  them,  but  he  had 
been  a  failure  for  once,  and,  as  Billy  Goat 
had  said,“It  tickled  us  to  death  to  see  a  rider 
of  the  plains  off  his  trolley — on  the  cold,  cold 
ground,  same  as  you  and  me.” 

This  man,  leaning  idly  against  the  wall, 
staring  into  the  sunlight,  and  smoking  a  Mex- 
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ican  cheroot,  had  been,  as  Billy  Goat  said, 
“so  dang  successful  ”  that  they  had  a  peculiar 
joy  in  hLs  coming  a  cropper,  as  they  had  done 
in  their  time  too  often.  They  did  not  under¬ 
value  him.  If  he  had  been  less  a  man  than  he 
was,  they  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
cover  him  with  their  drunken  ribaldry.  He 
had  scored  off  them  in  the  past  in  just  such 
sprees  as  this,  when  he  had  the  power  to  do 
so,  and  used  the  power  good-naturedly  and 
quietly — but  used  it. 

Then,  he  was  Sergeant  Foyle  of  the  Royal 
Northwest  Mounted  Police,  on  duty  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  as  large  as  the  United  Kingdom.  And 
he  had  no  greater  admirer  than  Billy  Goat, 
who  now  reviled  him.  Not  without  cause,  in 
a  way,  for  he  had  reviled  him.self  to  this  ex¬ 
tent,  that  when  the  prairie-rover,  Halbeck, 
escaped  on  the  w’ay  to  Prince  .Albert,  after 
six  months’  hunt  for  him  and  a  final  capture  in 
the  Kowatin  district,  Foyle  resigned  the  Force 
before  the  Commissioner  could  reproach  him 
or  call  him  to  account.  Usually  so  exact, 
so  certain  of  his  target,  some  care  had  not 
been  taken,  he  had  miscalculated,  and  there 
had  been  the  “Error  of  the  Day.”  What¬ 
ever  it  was,  it  had  seemed  to  him  fatal ;  and 
he  had  turned  his  face  from  the  barrack 
yard. 

Then  he  had  made  his  way  to  the  Happy 
Land  Hotel  at  Kowatin,  to  begin  life  as  “a 
free  and  independent  gent  on  the  loose,”  as 
Billy  Goat  had  said.  To  resign  had  seemed 
extreme;  because,  though  the  Commissioner 
was  vexed  at  Halbeck’s  escape,  Foyle  was  the 
best  non-commissioned  officer  in  the  Force. 
He  had  frightened  horse  thieves  and  bogus 
land  agents  and  speculators  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  had  fearlessly  tracked  down  a  criminal 
or  a  band  of  criminals  when  the  odds  were 
heavy  against  him.  He  carried  on  his  face 
the  scars  of  two  bullets,  and  there  was  one 
white  lock  in  his  brown  hair,  where  an  arrow 
had  tom  the  scalp  away  as,  alone,  he  drove 
into  the  Post  a  score  of  Indians,  fresh  from 
raiding  the  cattle  of  an  immigrant  trailing 
to  the  farther  north. 

Now  he  was  out  of  work,  or  so  it  seemed; 
he  had  stepped  down  from  his  scarlet-coated 
dignity,  from  the  place  of  guardian  and  guide 
of  civilization,  into  the  idleness  of  a  tavern 
stoop. 

As  the  little  group  swayed  round  him,  and 
Billy  Goat  started  another  song,  Foyle  roused 
himself  as  though  to  move  away — he  was 
waiting  for  the  “  mail-stage  ”  to  take  him 
south. 


“  Oh,  father,  dear  father,  come  home  with  me  now, 
The  clock  in  the  steeple  strikes  one; 

You  said  you  were  coming  right  home  from  the 
shop 

As  soon  as  your  day’s  work  was  done. 

Come  home — come  home - ” 

The  song  arrested  him,  and  slowly  he 
leaned  back  against  the  window  again.  A 
curious  look  came  into  his  eyes,  a  look  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  acts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  before  him.  It  was  searching  into  a  scene 
beyond  this  bright  sunlight,  and  the  far  green- 
brown  grass,  and  the  little  oasis  of  trees  in  the 
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distance  marking  a  homestead,  and  the  dust  of 
the  wagon-wheels  out  on  the  trail  beyond  the 
grain-elevator,  beyond  the  blue  horizon’s  rim, 
quivering  in  the  heat,  and  into  regions  where 
this  crisp,  clear,  life-giving,  life-saving  air 
never  blew. 

“You  said  you  were  coming  right  home  from  the 
shop 

As  soon  as  your  day’s  work  was  done. 

Come  home — come  home - ” 

He  remembered  when  he  had  first  heard 
this  song  in  a  play  called  “Ten  Nights  in  a 
Barroom,”  many  years  before,  and  how  it 
had  wrenched  his  heart  and  soul,  and  covered 
him  with  a  sudden  cloud  of  shame  and  anger. 
For  his  father  had  been  a  drunkard,  and  a 
brother  had  grown  up  a  drunkard,  that  broth¬ 
er  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  ten  years  until 
— until - 

He  shuddered,  closed  his  eyes,  as  though  to 
shut  out  something  that  the  mind  saw.  He 
had  had  a  rough  life,  he  had  become  inured 
to  the  seamy  side  of  things — there  was  a 
seamy  side  even  in  this  clean,  free,  wide  land; 
and  he  had  no  sentimentality;  though  some¬ 
thing  seemed  to  hurt  him  now. 

“As  soon  as  your  day’s  work  was  done. 

Come  home — come  home - ’’ 

The  crowd  was  uproarious.  The  exhila¬ 
ration  had  become  a  kind  of  delirium.  Men 
were  losing  their  heads;  there  was  an  element 
of  irresponsibility  in  the  new  outbreak  likely 
to  breed  some  violent  act,  which  every  man  of 
them  would  lament  when  sober  again. 

Nettlewood  Foyle  watched  the  dust  rising 
from  the  wheels  of  the  stage,  which  had 
passed  the  elevator  and  was  nearing  the 
Prairie  Home  Hotel  far  down  the  street.  He 
would  soon  leave  behind  him  this  noisy 
ribaldry'  of  which  he  was  the  center.  He 
tossed  his  cheroot  away.  Suddenly  he  heard 
a  low  voice  behind  him. 

“Why  don’t  you  hit  out,  sergeant?”  it 
said. 

He  started  almost  violently,  and  turned 
round.  Then  his  face  flushed,  his  eyes 
blurred  with  feeling  and  deep  surprise,  and 
his  lips  parted  in  a  w'hispered  exclamation 
and  greeting. 

A  girl’s  face  from  the  shade  of  the  sitting- 
room  was  looking  out  at  him  half-smiling,  but 
with  heightened  color  and  a  suppressed  agita¬ 
tion.  The  girl  was  not  more  than  twenty- 
five,  graceful,  supple,  and  strong.  Her  chin 
was  dimpled;  across  her  right  temple  was  a 


slight  scar.  She  had  eyes  of  a  wonderful  deep 
blue;  they  seemed  to  swim  with  light.  As 
Foyle  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  dumb¬ 
founded,  with  a  quizzical  suggestion  and  smil¬ 
ing  still  a  little  more  she  said: 

“You  used  to  be  a  little  quicker.  Nett.” 
The  voice  appeared  to  attempt  unconcern; 
but  it  quivered  from  a  force  of  feeling  un¬ 
derneath.  It  was  so  long  since  she  had  seen 
him. 

He  w’as  about  to  reply,  but  at  the  instant  a 
reveler  pushed  him  with  a  foot  behind  the 
knees  so  that  they  bent  quickly  forward.  The 
crowd  laughed — all  save  Billy  Goat,  who 
knew  his  man. 

Like  lightning,  and  with  cold  fury  in  his 
eyes,  Foyle  caught  the  tall  cattleman  by  the 
forearm  and,  with  a  swift,  de.xterous  twist, 
had  the  fellow  in  his  [X)wer. 

“  Down — down,  to  your  knees,  you  skunk,” 
he  said,  in  a  low,  fierce  voice. 

The  knees  of  the  big  man  bent — Foyle  had 
not  taken  lessons  of  Ogomi,  the  Jap,  for  noth¬ 
ing — they  bent,  and  the  cattleman  squealed, 
so  intense  was  the  |)ain.  It  was  break  or 
bend;  and  he  lient — to  the  gnmnd,  and  lay 
there.  Foyle  stocxi  over  him  for  a  moment, 
a  hard  light  in  his  eyes,  and  then  suddenly, 
as  if  l)ethinking  himself,  he  looked  at  the 
other  roisterers,  and  said: 

“There’s  a  limit,  and  he  reached  it.  Your 
mouths  are  your  own,  and  you  can  blow  off  to 
suit  your  fancy,  but  if  any  one  thinks  I’m 
a  tame  coyote  to  be  poked  with  a  stick — ” 
He  broke  off,  stooped  over,  and  helped  the 
man  before  him  to  his  feet.  The  arm  had 
been  strained,  and  the  big  fellow  nursed  it. 

“  Hell,  but  you’re  a  twister!  ”  the  cattleman 
said  with  a  grimace  of  pain. 

Billy  Goat  was  a  gentleman,  after  his 
kind,  and  he  liked  Sergeant  Foyle,  w’ith  a 
great  liking.  He  turned  to  the  crowd  and 
s{X)ke. 

“Say,  boys,  this  mine’s  worked  out.  Let’s 
leave  the  Happy  Land  to  Foyle.  Boys,  what 
is  he — what — is — he?  What — is — ^rgeant 
Foyle — boys?” 

The  roar  of  the  song  they  all  knew  came  in 
reply,  as  Billy  Goat  waved  his  arms  about  like 
the  wild  leader  of  a  wild  orchestra : 

“Serf^eant  Foyle,  oh,  he’s  a  knocker  from  the  West, 

'  He’s  a  chase-me-Charley,  come-and-kiss-me  tiger 
from  the  zoo; 

He’s  a  dandy  on  the  pinch,  and  he’s  got  a  double 
cinch 

On  the  gent  that’s  going  careless,  and  he’ll  soon 
cinch  you; 

And  he’ll  soon — and  he’ll  soon — cinch  you!” 
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Foyle  watched  them  go,  dancing,  stum¬ 
bling,  calling  back  at  him,  as  they  moved 
toward  the  Prairie  Home  Hotel: 


“And  he’ll  soon — and  he’ll  soon — cinch  you!” 


His  under  lip  came  out,  his  eyes  half-closed, 
as  he  watched  them.  “I’ve  done  my  last 
cinch.  I’ve  done  my  last  cinch,”  he  said. 

Then,  suddenly,  the 
look  in  his  face 
changed,  the  eyes 
swam  as  they  had  done 
a  minute  before  at  the 
sight  of  the  girl  in  the 
room  behind.  What¬ 
ever  his  trouble  was, 
that  face  had  obscured 
it  in  a  dash,  and  the 
pools  of  feeling  far 
down  in  the  depths  of 
a  lonely  nature  had 
been  stirred.  Recogni¬ 
tion,  memory,  tender¬ 
ness,  desire  swam  in 
his  face,  made  gener¬ 
ous  and  kind  the  hard 
lines  of  the  strong 
mouth.  In  an  instant 
he  had  swung  himself 
over  the  window-sill. 

The  girl  had  drawn 
away  now  into  a  more 
shaded  corner  of  the 
room,  and  she  regard¬ 
ed  him  with  a  mingled 
anxiety  and  eagerness. 

Was  she  afraid  of 
something?  Did  she 
fear  that  —  she  knew 
not  quite  what,  but  it 
had  to  do  with  a  long 
ago. 

“It  was  time  you  hit 
out.  Nett,”  she  said, 
half  shyly.  “You’re 
more  patient  than  you 
used  to  be — but  you’re 
surer.  My,  that  was  a 
twist  you  gave  him. 

Nett.  Aren’t  you  glad 
to  see  me?”  she  added 
hastily,  and  with  an  effort  to  hide  her  agitation. 

He  reached  out  and  took  her  hand  with 
a  strange  shyness,  and  a  self-consciousness 
which  was  alien  to  his  nature.  The  touch  of 
her  hand  thrilled  him.  Their  eyes  met.  She 
dropped  hers.  Then  he  gathered  himself 


together.  “Glad  to  see  you?  Of  course, of 
course,  I’m  glad.  You  stunned  me,  Jo.  Why, 
do  you  know  where  you  are?  You’re  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  from  home.  I  can’t  get  it  through 
my  head,  not  really.  What  brings  you  here? 
It’s  ten  years — ten  years  since  I  saw  you,  and 
you  were  only  fifteen — but  a  fifteen  that  was 
as  good  as  twenty.” 


“IF  YOU  KILL  ME.  YOU  WILL  NEVER  GET  AWAY  FROM  KOWATIN  ALIVE." 

He  scanned  her  face  closely.  “  What’s  that 
scar  on  your  forehead,  Jo?  You  hadn’t  that 
— then.” 

“I  ran  up  against  something,”  she  said 
evasively,  her  eyes  glittering,  “and  it  left 
that  scar.  Does  it  look  so  bad?” 
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“No,  you’d  never  notice  it,  if  you  weren’t 
looking  dose  as  I  am.  You  see,  I  knew  your 
face  so  well  ten  years  ago.” 

He  shook  bis  head  with  a  fmrced  kind  ol 
smile.  It  became  him,  however,  for  be  smiled 
rarely;  and  the  smile  was  like  a  lantern  turned 
on  his  face;  k  gave  light  and  warmth  to  its 
quiet  strength — or  hardness. 

“You  were  always  quizzing,”  she  said  with 
an  attempt  at  a  laugh;  “always  trying  to 
find  out  things.  That’s  why  you  ma^  them 
reckon  with  you  out  here.  You  always  could 
see  behind  things;  always  would  have  your 
own  way;  always  were  meant  to  be  a  suc¬ 
cess.” 

She  was  beginning  to  get  control  of  herself 
again,  was  trying  hard  to  keep  things  on  the 
surface,  for  she  did  not  know — “You  were 
meant  to  succeed — you  had  to,”  she  added. 

“I’ve  been  a  failure — a  dead  failure,”  he 
answered  slowly.  “So  they  say.  So  they 
said — you  heard  them,  Jo.” 

He  jerked  his  head  toward  the  open  window. 

“Oh,  those  drunken  fcx^!”  she  said  indig- 
nandy,  and  her  face  hardened.  “How  I 
hate  drink!  It  spoils  eveiything.” 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  They  were 
both  thinking  of  the  same  thing — of  the  same 
man.  He  repeated  a  question. 

“What  brings  you  out  here,  Jo?”  he  asked 
gently. 

“Borland,”  she  answered,  her  face  setting 
into  determination  and  anxiety. 

His  face  became  pinched.  “Dorl!”  he 
said  heavily.  “What  for,  Jo?  What  do  you 
vrant  with  Dorl?” 

“When  Cynthy  died  she  left  ho"  five  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  year  to  the  baby,  and - ” 

“Yes,  yes,  I  know.  Well,  Jo?” 

“Well,  it  was  all  right  for  five  years — Bor¬ 
land  paid  it  in,  but  for  five  years  he  hasn’t 
paid  anything.  He’s  taken  it,  stolen  it  from  ‘ 
his  own  child  by  his  own  honest  wife.  .  I’ve 
come  to  get  it — anyway,  to  stop  him  from 
doing  it  any  more.  His  own  child — it  puts 
murder  in  my  heart.  Nett.  I  could  kill  h^” 

He  nodded  grimly.  “That’s  likely.  And 
you’ve  kept  Dorl’s  child  with  your  own  money 
all  these  years?” 

“  IVe  got  four  hundred  dollars  a  year.  Nett, 
you  know;  and  I’ve  been  dressmaking — 
they  say  I’ve  got  taste,”  she  added  with  a 
whimsical  smile. 

Nett  nodded  his  bead.  “Five  yeais. 
That’s  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  he’s  stolen 
from  his  ovm  child — it’s  eight  years  old  now, 
isn’t  it?” 


“Bobby  is  eight  and  a  half,”  she  answered. 

“And  his  schooling,  and  his  clothing,  and 
everything;  and  you  ^ve  to  pay  for  it  all?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mind.  Nett;  it  isn’t  that. 
Bobby  b  Cynthy’s  child;  and  I  love  him — I 
love  him;  but  I  want  him  to  have  hb  rights. 
Doii  must  give  up  his  h<^  on  that  money — 
or - ” 

He  nodded  gravdy.  “Or  you’ll  set  the 
law  on  him?” 

“It’s  one  thing  or  the  other.  Better  to  do 
it  now  when  Bobby  b  young  and  can’t  under¬ 
stand.” 

“Or  read  the  newspapers,”  he  commented 
thoughtfully. 

“I  don’t  think  I’ve  a  hard  heart,”  she  con¬ 
tinued,  “but  I’d  like  to  punish  him — if  it 
wasn’t  that  he’s  your  brother.  Nett;  and  if  it 
wasn’t  for  Bobby.  Borland  was  dreadfully 
cruel,  even  to  Cynthy.” 

“How  did  you  know  he  was  up  here?”  he 
asked. 

“  From  the  lawyer  that  pays  over  the  money. 
Dwland  has  had  it  sent  out  here  to  Kowatin 
this  two  years.  And  he  sent  word  to  the  law¬ 
yer  a  month  ago  that  he  wanted  it  to  get 
hoe  as  usual.  The  letter  left  the  same  day 
as  I  did,  and  it  got  here  yesterday  with  me, 
I  suppose.  He’ll  be  after  it — perhaps  to-day. 
He  wouldn’t  let  it  wait  long,  Bari  wouldn’t.” 

Foyle  started.  “  To-day — to-day - ” 

Tbnre  was  a  gleam  in  hb  eyes,  a  setting  of 
the  lips,  a  line  sinking  into  the  forehead  be¬ 
tween  the  eyes. 

“I’ve  been  watching  for  him  all  day,  and 
I’ll  watch  till  he  comes.  I’m  going  to  say 
some  things  to  him  that  he  won’t  forget.  I’m 
going  to  get  Bobby’s  money,  or  have  the  law 
do  it — u^ess  you  think  I’m  a  brute.  Nett.” 
She  looked  at  him  wistfully. 

“That’s  all  righL  Don’t  worry  about  me, 
Jo.  He’s  my  brother,  but  I  kivow  him — I 
know  him  through  and  through.  '  He’s  done 
everything  that  a  man  can  do  and  not  be 
hanged.  A  thief,  a  drunkard,  and  a  brute — 
and  he  killed  a  man  out  here — I  know  it,”  he 
added  hoarsely.  “I  found  it  out  myself — 
myself.  It  was  murder.” 

Suddenly,  as  he  looked  at  her,  ^  idea 
seemed  to  flash  into  hb  mind.  He  canw  very 
near  and  looked  at  her  closely.  Then  he 
reached  over  and  almost  touched  the  scar 
on  her  forehead. 

“  Did  he  do  that,  Jo?  ” 

For  an  instant  she  was  silent  and  looked 
down  at  the  flooe .  Presently  ^  raised  her 
eyes,  her  face  suffused.  Once  or  tvrice  she 
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tried  to  speak,  but  failed.  At  last  she  gained 
courage  and  said: 

“After  Cynthy’s  death  I  kept  house  for  him 
a  year,  you  know,  taking  care  of  little  Bobby 
— I  loved  him  so — he  has  Cynthy’s  eyes.  One 
day  Borland — oh.  Nett,  of  course  I  oughtn’t 
to  have  stayed  there— 7I  know  it  now;  but  I 
was  only  sixteen,  and  what  did  I  understand! 
And  my  mother  was  dead.  One  day — oh, 
please.  Nett,  you  can  guess.  He  said  some¬ 
thing  to  me.  I  made  him  leave  the  house. 
Before  I  could  make  plans  what  to  do,  he 
came  back  mad  with  drink.  I  went  for 
Bobby,  to  get  out  of  the  house,  but  he  caught 
hold  of  me.  I  struck  him  in  the  face,  and  he 
threw  me  against  the  edge  of  the  open  door — 
it  made  the  scar.’’ 

Foyle’s  face  was  white.  “Why  did  you 
never  write  and  tell  me  that,  Jo?  You  know 
that  I — ”  He  stopped  suddenly. 

“You  had  gone  out  of  our  lives  down  there. 
I  didn’t  know  where  you  were  for  a  long 
time;  and  then — then  it  was  all  right  about 
Bobby  and  me,  except  that  Bobby  didn’t  get 
the  money  that  was  his.  But  now - ” 

Foyle’s  voice  was  hoarse  and  low.  “He 
made  that  scar,  and  he  tried — and  you  only 
sixteen —  Oh,  my  God!” 

Suddenly  his  face  reddened,  and  he  choked 
with  shame  and  anger.  “  And  he’s  my  broth¬ 
er!  ”  was  all  that  he  could  say. 

“ Do  you  see  him  up  here  ever?”  she  asked 
pityingly. 

“I  never  saw  him  till  a  week  ago.”  A  mo¬ 
ment,  then  he  added,  “The  letter  wasn’t  to 
be  sent  here  in  his  own  name,  was  it?  ” 

She  nodded.  “Yes,  in  his  own  name,  Bor¬ 
land  W.  Foyle.  Didn’t  he  go  by  that  name 
when  you  saw  him?” 

There  was  an  oppressive  silence,  in  which 
she  saw  that  something  moved  him  strangely, 
and  then  he  answered:  “No,  he  was  going 
by  the  name  of  Halbeck — Hiram  Halbeck.” 

The  girl  gasped.  Then  the  whole  thing 
burst  upon  her.  “Hiram  Halbeck!  Nett 
— Hiram  Halbeck,  the  thief — I  read  it  all  in 
the  papers — the  thief  that  you  caught,  and 
that  got  away.  And  you’ve  left  the  police 
because  of  it,  and — oh.  Nett!”  Her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  her  face  drawn  and  gray. 

He  nodded.  “I  didn’t  know  who  he  was 
till  I  arrested  him,”  he  said.  “Then,  after¬ 
ward,  I  thought  of  his  child,  and  let  him 
get  away — and  for  my  poor  old  mother’s 
sake — she  was  fond  of  him  in  spite  of  all. 
She  never  knew  how  bad  he  was  even  as  a 
boy.  But  I  remember  how  he  used  to  steal 


the  brandy  from  her  bedside,  when  she 
had  the  fever,  and  drink  it.  She  never  knew 
the  worst  of  him.  But  I  let  him  away  in  the 
night,  Jo,  and  I  resigned,  and  they  thought 
that  Halbeck  had  beaten  me,  had  escapi^. 
Of  course  I  couldn’t  stay  in  the  Force,  hav¬ 
ing  done  that.  I  couldn’t.  But,  by  the 
heaven  above  us,  if  I  had  him  here  now,  I’d 
do  the  thing — I’d  do  it — do  it,  so  help  me 
God!” 

“Why  should  you  ruin  your  life  for  him?” 
she  said  with  an  outburst  of  indignation.  'All 
that  was  in  her  heart  welled  up  in  her  eyes 
at  the  thought  of  what  Foyle  was.  “You  must 
not  do  it.  You  shall  not  do  it.  He  must 
pay  for  his  wickedness,  not  you.  It  would  be 
a  sin.  You  and  what  becomes  of  you  mean 
so  much.”  Suddenly  with  a  flash  of  purpose 
she  added,  “He  will  come  for  that  letter.  Nett. 
He  would  run  any  kind  of  risk  to  get  a  dollar. 
He  will  come  here  for  that  letter — perhaps 
to-day.” 

He  shook  his  head  moodily,  oppressed  by 
the  trouble  that  was  on  him.  “He’s  not 
likely  to  venture  here,  after  what’s  happened.” 

“You  don’t  know  him  as  well  as  I  do.  Nett. 
He  is  so  vain  he’d  do  it,  just  to  show  that  he 
could.  He’d  probably  come  in  the  evening. 
Does  any  one  know  him  here?  So  many 
people  pass  through  Kowatin  every  day. 
Has  any  one  seen  him?” 

“Only  Billy  Goatry,”  he  answered,  work¬ 
ing  his  way  to  a  solution  of  the  dark  problem. 
“  Only  Billy  Goatry  knows  him.  The  fellow 
that  led  the  singing — that  was  Goatry.” 

“There  he  is  now,”  he  added,  as  Billy  Goat 
passed  the  window. 

She  came  and  laid  a  hand  on  his  arm. 
“We’ve  got  to  settle  things  with  him,”  she 
said.  “If  he  comes.  Nett - ” 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  then  he 
caught  her  hand  in  his  and  held  it.  “If  he 
comes,  leave  him  to  me,  Jo.  You  will  leave 
him  to  me?”  he  added  anxiously. 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “You’ll  do  what’s  right 
— by  Bobby.” 

“And  by  Dori,  too,”  he  replied  strangely. 

There  were  loud  footsteps  without. 

“It’s  Goatry,”  said  Foyle.  “You  stay 
here.  I’ll  tell  him  everything.  He’s  all 
right — he’s  a  true  friend.  He’ll  not  inter¬ 
fere.” 

The  handle  of  the  door  turned  slowly. 
“You  keep  watch  on  the  post-office,  Jo,” 
he  added. 

Goatry  came  round  the  opening  door  with  a 
grin. 
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“Hope  I  don’t  intrude,”  he  said,  stealing  a 
half-leering  look  at  the  girl.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  her  face,  however,  he  straightened  him¬ 
self  up;  he  took  on  different  manners.  He 
had  not  been  so  intoxicated  as  he  had  made 
out,  and  he  seemed  only  “  mellow  ”  as  he  stood 
before  them,  with  his  corrugated  face  and 
queer,  quaint  look,  the  eye  with  the  cast  in  it 
blinking  faster  than  the  other. 

“  It’s  all  right,  Goat^,  ”  said  Foyle.  “  This 
lady  is  one  of  my  family  from  the  East.” 

“Goin’  on  by  stage?”  Goatry  said  vaguely, 
as  they  shook  hands. 

She  did  not  reply,  for  she  was  looking  down 
the  street,  and  presently  she  started  as  she 
gazed.  She  laid  a  hand  suddenly  on  Foyle’s 
arm. 

“See — he’s  come,”  she  said  in  a  whisper, 
and  as  though  not  realizing  Goatry’s  presence. 
“  He’s  come.” 

Goatry  looked  as  well  as  Foyle.  “Hal- 
beck — the  devil!”  he  said. 

Foyle  turned  to  him.  “Stand  by,  Goatry. 
I  want  you  to  keep  a  shut  mouth.  I’ve  work 
to  do.” 

Goatry  held  out  his  hand.  “I’m  with  you. 
If  you  get  him  this  time,  clamp  him,  clamp 
him  like  a  tooth  in  a  harrow.” 

Halbeck  had  stopped  his  horse  at  the  post- 
office  door.  He  dismounted,  looked  quickly 
round,  then  drew  the  reins  over  the  horse’s 
head,  letting  them  trail,  as  is  the  custom  of 
the  West. 

A  few  swift  words  passed  between  Goatry 
and  Foyle. 

“I’ll  do  this  myself,  Jo,”  he  whispered  to 
the  girl  presently.  “Go  into  another  room. 
I’ll  bring  him  here.” 

In  another  minute  Goatry  was  leading  the 
horse  away  from  the  post-office,  while  Foyle 
stood  waiting  quietly  at  the  door.  The  de¬ 
parting  footsteps  of  the  horse  brought  Halbeck 
swiftly  to  the  door,  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

“Hi,  there,  you  damned  sucker!”  he  called, 
dnd  then  saw  Foyle  waiting. 

“  What  the  hell —  ”  he  said  fiercely,  his  hand 
on  something  in  his  hip  pocket. 

“  Keep  quiet,  Dorl.  I  want  to  have  a  little 
talk  with  you.  Take  your  hand  away  from 
that  gun — take  it  away,”  he  added  with  a 
meaning  not  to  be  misunderstood. 

Halb^k  knew  that  one  shout  would  have 
the  town  on  him,  and  he  did  not  know  what 
card  his  brother  was  going  to  play.  He  let 
his  arm  drop  to  his  side.  “  What’s  your  game? 
What  do  you  want?”  he  asked  surlily. 


“Come  over  to  the  Happy  Land,”  Foyle 
answered,  and  in  the  light  of  what  was  in  his 
mind  his  words  had  a  grim  irony. 

With  a  snarl  Halbeck  stepped  out.  Goa¬ 
try,  who  had  handed  the  horse  over  to  the 
hostler,  watched  them  coming. 

“Why  did  I  never  notice  the  likeness  be¬ 
fore?”  he  said.  “But,  gosh!  what  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  men.  Foyle’s  going  to  double 
cinch  him  this  time,  I  guess.” 

He  followed  them  inside  the  hall  of  the 
Happy  Land.  When  they  stepped  into  the 
sitting-room,  he  stood  at  the  door  waiting. 
The  hotel  was  entirely  empty,  the  roisterers 
at  the  Prairie  Home  having  drawn  off  the 
idlers  and  spectators.  The  barman  was  nod¬ 
ding  behind  the  bar;  the  proprietor  was 
moving  about  in  the  back-yard  inspecting  a 
horse.  There  was  a  cheerful  warmth  every¬ 
where,  the  air  was  like  an  elixir,  the  pungent 
smell  of  a  pine-tree  at  the  door  gave  a  kind  of 
medicament  to  the  indrawn  breath.  And  to 
Billy  Goat,  who  sometimes  sang  in  the  choir 
of  a  church  not  a  hundred  miles  away — for 
people  agreed  to  forget  his  occasional  sprees — 
there  came,  he  knew  not  why,  the  words  of  a 
hymn  he  had  sung  only  the  preceding  Sunday; 

“As  pants  the  hart  for  cooling  streanis, 

When  heated  in  the  chase - ’’ 

The  words  kept  ringing  in  his  ears  as  he 
listened  to  the  conversation  inside  the  room 
— the  partition  was  thin,  the  door  thinner, 
and  he  heard  much.  Foyle  had  asked  him 
not  to  intervene,  but  only  to  stand  by  and 
await  the  issue  of  this  final  conference.  He 
meant,  however,  to  take  a  hand  in,  if  he 
thought  he  was  needed,  and  he  kept  his  ear 
glued  to  the  door.  If  he  thought  Foyle 
needed  him — his  fingers  were  on  the  handle 
of  the  door. 

“  Now,  hurry  up!  What  do  you  want  with 
me?”  asked  Halbeck  of  his  brotl\er. 

“Take  your  time,”  said  ex-Sergeant  Foyle, 
as  he  drew  the  blind  three-quarters  down,  so 
that  they  could  not  be  seen  from  the  street. 

“I’m  in  a  hurry,  I  tell  you.  I’ve  got  my 
plans.  I’m  going  south.  I’ve  only  just  time 
to  catch  the  Canadian  Pacific  three  diays  from 
now,  riding  hard.” 

“You’re  not  going  south,  Dorl.” 

“Where  am  I  going,  then?”  was  the  sneer¬ 
ing  reply. 

“Not  farther  than  the  Happy  Land.” 

“What  the  devil’s  all  this?  You  don’t 
mean  you’re  trying  to  arrest  me  again — after 
letting  me  go?” 
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“You  don’t  need  to  ask.  You’re  my  pris¬ 
oner.  You’re  my  prisoner,”  he  said  in  a 
louder  voice — ‘‘until  you  free  yoursdfl" 

“I’ll  do  that  damn  quick,  then,”  said  the 
other,  his  hand  fl>'ing  to  his  hip. 

“Sit  down,”  was  the  sharp  rejoinder,  and  a 
pistol  was  in  his  face  before  he  could  draw  his 
own  weapon. 

“Put  your  gun  on  the  table,”  Foyle  said 
quietly.  Halb^k  did  so.  There  was  no  other 
way. 

Foyle  drew  it  over  to  himself.  His  brother 
made  a  motion  to  rise. 

“  SH  still,  Dorl !  ”  came  the  warning  voice. 

WTiite  with  rage,  the  freebooter  sat  still, 
his  dissipated  face  and  heavy  angry  lips  look¬ 
ing  like  a  debauched  and  villainous  caricature 
of  his  brother  before  him. 

“Yes,  I  suppose  you’d  have  potted  me, 
Dorl,”  said  the  ex-sergeant.  “You’d  have 
thought  no  more  of  doing  that  than  you  did  of 
killing  Linley,  the  ranchman;  than  you  did 
of  trying  to  ruin  Jo  Byndon,  your  wife’s  sister, 
when  she  was  sixteen  years  old,  when  she 
w’as  caring  for  your  child — giving  her  life  for 
the  child  you  brought  into  the  world.” 

“What  in  the  name  of  hell — it’s  a  lie!” 

“  Don’t  bluster.  I  know  the  truth.” 

“Who  told  you — the  truth?” 

“She  did — to-day — an  hour  ago.” 

“She  here — out  here?”  There  was  a  new 
cowed  note  in  the  voice. 

“  She  is  in  the  next  room.” 

“What  did  she  come  here  for?” 

“To  make  you  do  right  by  your  own  child. 
I  wonder  what  a  jury  of  decent  men  would 
think  about  a  man  who  robbed  his  child  for 
five  years,  and  let  that  child  be  fed  and  clothed 
and  cared  for  by  the  girl  he  tried  to  destroy, 
the  girl  he  taught  what  sin  there  was  in  the 
world.” 

“  She  put  you  up  to  this — she  was  always  in 
love  with  you,  and  you  know  it.” 

There  was  a  dangerous  look  in  Foyle’s  eyes, 
and  his  jaw  set  hard.  “There  would  be  no 
shame  in  a  decent  woman  caring  for  me,  even 
if  it  W’as  true.  I  haven’t  put  myself  outside 
the  boundary  as  you  have.  You’re  my  broth¬ 
er,  but  you’re  the  worst  scoundrel  in  the  coun- 
tr\’ — the  worst  unhanged.  Put  on  the  table 
there  the  letter  in  your  pocket.  It  holds 
five  hundred  dollars  belonging  to  your  child. 
There’s  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  more  to 
be  accounted  for.” 

The  other  hesitated,  then  writh  an  oath 
threw  the  letter  on  the  table.  “I’ll  pay  the 
rest  as  soon  as  I  can,  if  you’ll  stop  this  ^mned 


tomfotdery,”  he  said  sullenly,  for  he  saw  that 
he  was  in  a  hole. 

“You’ll  pay  it,  I  sup{>ose,  out  of  what  you 
stole  from  the  C.  P.  R.  contractor’s  chest.  No, 

I  don’t  think  that  will  do.” 

“You  want  me  to  go  to  prison,  then?” 

“I  think  not.  The  truth  would  come  out 
at  the  trial — the  whole  truth — ^the  murder, 
and  all.  There’s  yoiu’  child  Bobby.  You’ve 
done  him  enough  wrong  already.  Do  you 
want  him — but  it  doesn’t  matter  whether  you 
do  or  not — do  you  want  him  to  carry  through 
life  the  fact  that  his  father  was  a  jaUbird  and 
a  murderer,  just  as  Jo  B^mdon  carries  the 
scar  you  made  when  you  threw  her  against 
the  door?” 

“What  do  you  want  with  me,  then?”  The 
man  sank  slowly  and  heavily  back  into  the 
chair. 

“There  is  a  way — have  you  never  thought 
of  it?  When  you  threatened  others  as  you 
did  me,  and  life  seemed  such  a  little  thing  in 
others — can’t  you  think  ?  ” 

Bewdldered,  the  man  looked  around  help¬ 
lessly.  In  the  silence  which  followed  Foyle’s 
words  his  brain  was  struggling  to  see  a  w’ay 
out.  Foyle’s  further  words  seemed  to  come 
from  a  great  distance. 

“It’s  not  too  late  to  do  the  decent  thing. 
You’ll  never  repent  of  all  you’ve  done — you’ll 
never  do  different — you  never  would.” 

The  old  reckless,  irresponsible  spirit  re¬ 
vived  in  the  man;  he  had  both  courage  and 
bravado,  he  was  not  hopeless  yet  of  finding 
an  escape  from  the  net.  He  would  not  beg, 
he  would  struggle. 

“  I’ve  lived  as  I  meant  to,  and  I’m  not  going 
to  snivel  or  repent  now.  It’s  all  a  rotten  busi¬ 
ness,  anyhow,”  he  rejoined. 

With  a  sudden  resolution  the  ex-sergeant 
put  his  OMm  pistol  in  his  pocket,  then  pushed 
Halbeck’s  pistol  over  toward  him  on  the 
table.  Halbeck’s  eyes  lighted  eagerly,  grew 
red  with  excitement,  then  a  change  passed 
over  them.  They  now  settled  on  die  {fistol, 
and  stayed. 

He  heard  Foyle’s  voice.  “It’s  with  you  to 
do  what  you  ought  to  do.  Of  course  you 
can  kill  me.  My  pistol’s  in  my  pocket.  But 
I  don’t  think  you  will.  You’ve  murdered  one 
man.  You  won’t  load  your  soul  up  with 
another.  Besides,  if  you  kill  me,  you  will 
never  get  away  from  Kowatin  alive.  But 
it’s  with  you! — take  your  choice.  It’s  me  or 
you.” 

Halbeck’s  fingers  crept  out  and  found  the 
pistol. 
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“  Do  your  duty,  Dorl,”  said  the  ex-sergeant 
as  he  turned  his  back  on  his  brother. 

The  door  of  the  room  opened,  and  Goatry 
stepped  inside  softly.  He  had  work  to  do,  d 
ne^  be,  and  his  face  showed  it.  Halb^k 
did  not  see  him. 

There  was  a  demon  in  Halbeck’s  eyes,  as 
his  brother  stood,  his  back  turned,  taking  his 
chances.  A  large  mirror  hung  on  the  wall 
opposite  Halbeck.  Goatry  was  watching 
Halbeck’s  face  in  the  glass,  and  saw  the  dan¬ 
ger.  He  measured  his  distance. 

All  at  once  Halbeck  caught  Goatiy’s  eyes 
in  the  mirror.  The  dark  devilry  faded  out 
of  his  eyes.  His  lips  moved  in  a  whispered 
oath.  Every  way  was  blocked. 

With  a  sudden  wild  resolution  he  raised  the 
pistol  to  his  head.  It  cracked,  and  he  fell 
back  heavily  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  red 
trickle  at  the  temple. 

He  had  chosen  the  best  way  out. 


“He  had  the  pluck,”  said  Goatry,  as  Foyle 
swung  round  with  a  face  of  misery.  He  had 
corrected  the  “  Error  of  the  Day,”  but  it  had 
taken  ten  years  off  his  life. 

A  moment  afterward  came  a  rush  of  peo¬ 
ple.  Goatry  kept  them  back. 

“Sergeant  Foyle  arrested  Halbeck,  the  rob¬ 
ber,  and  Halbeck’s  shot  himself,”  Goatry 
explained  to  them. 

A  vdiite-faced  girl  with  a  scar  on  her  temple 
made  her  way  into  the  room. 

“Come  away — come  away,  Jo,”  said  the 
voice  of  the  man  she  loved;  and  he  did  not  let 
her  see  the  lifeless  figure  in  the  chair. 

Three  days  later  the  plains  swallowxd  them, 
as  they  made  their  way  with  Billy  Goatry  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  Riders  of  the  Plains,  where 
Sergeant  Foyle  was  requested  to  reconsider 
his  resignation.  WTiich  he  did.  And  thence¬ 
forth  he  did  not  travel  the  trail  of  life  alone. 
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“TTOU  can  alius  larn  somethin’  from  the 

X  other  feller,”  said  Limpy  Hawes  slowly, 
one  rainy  afternoon  as  he  broke  open  a  bale  of 
hay  for  the  elephants.  “It’s  odds  on  he’s 
been  some  place  and  seen  somethin’  you 
hain’t,  and  no  man  can’t  know  too  much  so 
long  as  he’s  got  ta  live  on  the  same  earth  with 
wimmen.” 

He  scattered  the  hay  along  the  line  headed 
by  the  King  of  Menagerie  Cay;  listened  to  the 
noise  of  the  circus  in  the  main  tent  to  tell  which 
set  of  turns  was  on  in  order  to  measure  his  lei¬ 
sure,  then  flung  his  quid  at  an  empty  com  bar¬ 
rel,  and  I  knew  a  story  was  coming. 

“If  Doc  Smith,  Doogan-Dhugann,  and  the 
Old  Man  had  listened  to  me  there  wouldn’ 
pone  of  what  I’m  a-goin’  to  tell  you  ’a’  hap¬ 
pened. 

“  Y’  see  the  crops  was  bad  out  West  and  the 
show  was  doin’  purty  poor  in  .August  the  sea¬ 
son  this  thing  happen^.  The  Old  Man  gits 
an  offer  to  take  the  show  Blast  to  Babylon  City, 
all  the  big  hotel  keepers  along  the  b^rdwalk 
agreein’  to  guarantee  him  so  many  thousand 


a  day.  He  signs  acontrack,  cancels  all  the 
road  dates  axcept  one  more  week,  and  begins 
shippin’  heavy  truck  from  the  show  straight 
to  Babylon  City.  It  would  ’a’  been  all  right  if 
he’d  ’a’  stopped  there,  but  he  figgered  there’d 
got  ta  be  some  strong  press-agent  and  advance 
work  done  to  make  September  pay,  and  he 
shipped  Doc  Smith  on  to  handle  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  Doogan-Dhugann,  that  highly  edi- 
cated  Irish-Scotch  dangfool,  to  help  him. 
’Course  I  had  ta  git  tangled  up  with  them, 
bein’  put  in  charge  of  the  big  elephants  and 
all  the  extry  critters  sent  on  ahead.  If  Trouble 
was  a  bull,  you  kin  jest  bet  I’d  be  a  red  rag. 

“  W’ell,  sir,  travelin’  East  them  fellers  begun 
to  work  already.  That  sure  looked  like  a  bad 
sign  from  the  front.  They  went  buttin’  their 
heads  ag’in  the  car  winders  tryin’  to  think  up 
some  new  press-agent  gag  that  hadn’t  never 
been  sprung.  I  kep’  a-sayin’  to  ’em,  they  bet¬ 
ter  stick  to  the  old  ones,  but  no,  sir,  they 
wouldn’  lissen;  they  wouldn’  have  none  of 
it.  They  wanted  somethin’  brand  new  and, 
by  jingy  hickles,  they  got  it.  They  sartinly 


"NO.  SIR.  THEY  WOUI.DN’  I.1SSEN:  THEY  WOULDN’  HAVE  NONE  OF  IT.” 


got  the  newest  thing  that  ever  busted  out  a’ 
the  misty  future  inta  the  roar  of  the  present. 

“  Sence  it  was  a  show  they  was  pluggin’,  and 
our  show  was  purty  strong  on  menagerie,  the 
fake  they  was  hopin’  to  build  must  have  some¬ 
thin’  to  do  with  critters.  I  purt’  near  went 
down  on  my  knees  beggin’  ’em  to  stay  inside 
the  bounds  and  turn  loose  a  couple  a’  twenty- 
foot  snakes  to  ramble  down  the  boardwalk 
till  they  was  ketched,  or  let  one  a’  the  old  fam¬ 
ily  chums  a’  toothless  lions  git  out  and  go  for 
a  santer  along  the  beach  jest  when  the  chil- 
dem  was  bein’  took  inta  the  ocean  waves. 
No,  sir,  it  must  be  new,  and  I  reckon  what  I 
said  about  snakes  must  ’a’  give  Doogan-Dhu- 
gann  his  idee,  for  all  of  a  sudden  he  begun  to 
jig  up  ’n’  down  ’n’  laugh  fit  to  kill. 

“  ‘  I  got  it,’  says  he,  ‘  I  got  it —  a  saccular 
sea-sarpent!’ 

‘“A  circular  what!’  says  Doc. 

“  ‘  I  said  saccular - ’ 

“  Then  he  explained  that  up  to  that  time 
sea-sarpents  had  been  confined  to  masters’  and 
first  mates’  advatizin’  some  new  Scotch  licker, 
but  that  none  hadn’  never  gallivanted  up, 
hoarj’-headed  and  glarin’,  from  the  caves  a’ 
Nepchune  to  call  at  a  seaside  resort  where  five 
thousand  families  in  swimmin’  would  be  there 
to  welcome  him  to  their  city. 

‘“Great,  by  the  jumps  a’  Juno,  great!’  says 
Doc  Smith,  ‘  but,  Limpy,  am  I  wTong  when 
I  surmise  there  hain’t  a  snake  critter  with  the 


show  that  we  kin  turn  loose  in  this  salt 
water?’ 

“  I  nods  my  head  most  emphatic. 

“  ‘  Heaven  forgive  you,’  says  Doog,  so  sor¬ 
rowful  I  thought  he’d  cry.  ‘Ain’t  you  got 
any  more  kindlin’  fancy  to  build  upon  the  skel¬ 
eton  of  my  great  idee!  Don’t  you  know 
what  saccular  means?  I’m  a-goin’  to  make 
one  out  a’  rubber  gas-bags  so’s  it’ll  float  on  the 
waves  and  by  bobbin’  up  ’n’  down  ack  like  real 
life,  and  when  we  plant  her  a  couple  a’  miles 
from  shore,  if  she  don’t  wake  up  interest  in 
animal  life  along  this  boardwalk,  I  ain’t  no 
mechanic.’ 

“‘Say,  Doog,  we  got  ta  have  the  mayor  ’r 
some  leadin’  citizens  out  there  to  see  it  dost  up 
so’s  to  give  me  a  leadin’  line  in  the  papers  and 
make  it  convincin’.  “  The  mayor  of  Babylon 
City  sees  a  genuine  sea-sarpent,”  ’  says  Doc 
Smith,  and  I  had  a  kind  of  a  wet-tdwel  feelin’ 
down  my  back,  for  I  knowed  I  was  goin’  to  be 
a  third  piartner  in  a  stat^  of  Continyous  Anx¬ 
iety  terminatin’  maybe  in  a  close-fittin’  suit 
of  tar  ’n’  feathers,  cut  k  la  Jersey. 

“Well,  sir,  them  fellers  couldn’  work  too, 
fast  ’r  too  hard  gittin’  ready.  Doog  runs  away 
to  New  York  ’n’  shows  up  in  a  day  ’r  two  with 
a  shakin’  hand,  a  watery  eye,  and  a  loss  of  ap¬ 
petite,  but  he  brung  b^k  twelve  gas-bags  of 
fine  rubber  shaped  like  bolsters  when  they  was 
blowed  up,  and  a  little  gas-tank  ’bout  a  foot 
high  that’d  make  enough  gas  to  float  a  bond 
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issue,  says  he.  Also  he  had  a  lot  a’  paints,  tin  “  Doc  Smith  can’t  wait  to  tell  his  share  and 
scales,  false  hair,  and  silk  for  makin’  Mr.  he  busts  right  in: 

Snakie’s  britches.  .  Doc  Smith  wore  his  “  ‘  Before  I  start  out  with  the  mayor,  Alder- 

Prince  Albert  all  the  time  them  days  and  jined  man  O’Shaughnessy,  Jake  Schnittermacher 
all  the  beefsteak  clubs  and  jest  mixed  it  up  of  the  Beefsteak  Club,  and  the  others  for  the 
local  in  general.  We  hadn’  been  there  three  morning  fishin’,  I’ll  run  the  lanch  dost 
days  before  he  was  out  drivin’  with  the  mayor,  up,  give  ’em  a  good  look,  then  turn  and  scoot 
Also  he  finds  a  young  goslin’  by  the  name  for  the  shore.  The  wind  and  tide  will  have 
of  Albertus  Alfredso.i,  who  wrote  ‘Seaside  brung  it  in  to  about  two  miles  from  the  beach 
Saunterings’  for  the  papers  in  the  summer  before  we  git  back,  and  it  will  come  a  mile 
and  shoveled  coal  and  smoked  cigarettes  in  closter  so’s  everybody  can  see  it  from  the 
the  winter.  The  only  place  them  fools  would  beach,  then  it  will  go  down — into — the — 
lissen  to  me  was  on  not  lettin’  Ally  in  on  the  briny  deeps  forever,  taking  its  ghastly  secret 
game.  Says  I,  ‘  Don’t  do  it,  don’t  tell  him  to  its  ocean  grave.’  Doc  Smith  says  this 

nothin’;  if  he’d  ketch  the  smallpox  he  couldn’  very  theatre-like,  whisperin’  the  last  about  the 

keep  it.’  briny  deeps  as  if  he  was  stealin’  the  old  man’s 

“While  they  was  plannin’  I  goes  right  will  from  the  safe,  in  the  second  act. 
ahead  gittin’  ready  for  the  show,  though  I  kep’  “  All  this  time  Doogan-Dhugann  was  work- 
a-sighin’  and  a-feelin’  down-sperited,  for  in’  away  with  his  bags  and  gas-machine,  and 

somethin’  kep’  a-sayin’  mebbe  it  wasn’t  no  to  git  the  upper  hand  a’  my  feelin’s  I  went  out- 

use,  mebbe  there’d  never  be  no  show.  side  to  see  if  they’s  anybody  around  the  door. 

“  Four  days  before  the  show  was  to  come  the  When  I  came  in  ag’in,  tak’m’oath  there’s  the 
whole  a’  Babylon  City  and  all  ’long  down  the  dumdest  lookin’  thing  floatin’  in  that  tank  you 
Jersey  coast  was  waitin’  for  it.  I  says  to  Doc  ever  seen  in  all  your  bom  days.  I  went  all  of 
Smith  that  we  was  sure  to  do  a  good  business  a  tremble  thinkin’  about  the  mayor  and  the 
and  he  better  not  turn  the  gas  inta  the  sea-  aldermen  the  next  day. 
sarpent.  “It  was  plumb  forty  foot  long  and  two  foot 

“  ‘  No,  sir,’  says  he,  ‘I  don’t  give  that  up.  through  in  the  middle,  and  it  was  black  on 
It’s  the  greatest  press-agent  job  sence  Artemus  top  and  red,  yeller,  and  black  striped  under- 
Ward  was  bom.  It’s  got  to  go.  It  will  at-  neath,  the  color  scheme  bein’  on  the  tight  silk 
track  more  attention  than  a  earth¬ 
quake.’ 

“Attention/  Blowin'  Gabriel/ 

“The  next  momin’  Doog  come 
up  to  me  all  grinnin’,  tickled  to 
death  with  hisself. 

“  ‘  The  lovely  beast  is  all  ready. 

Doc  will  be  down  in  a  minit;  then 
w’e’ll  go  in  and  try  it  in  the  big 
tank.’ 

“  I  seen  that  all  the  doors  was 
tight  shet  and  none  a’  my  men 
wasn’t  peepin’  in  the  cracks;  then 
Doog  pulls  out  a  bundle  no  big- 
ger’n  a  sack  of  flour. 

“  ‘  It’s  all  in  here,’  he  says.  ‘You 
and  I’ll  go  out  in  a  boat  early  to¬ 
morrow  momin’  about  six  miles, 
we’ll  blow  up  each  gas  -  sack, 
makin’  the  ones  in  the  middle  big 
and  the  ones  at  the  tail  littler,  tie 
on  his  beautiful  striped  overcoat, 
button  on  his  interestin’  head  and 
the  little  weights  and  clockwork  to 
let  out  the  gas  and  make  him  sink 
in  just  two  hours.  Then  we  will 
hustle  back - ’ 
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overcoat  Doog  had  slipped  on  him.  Two  big 
bat’s  wings  on  foldin’  umbrella-frames  stuck 
out  on  each  side,  held  up  by  a  thin,  wide,  flat 
gas-bag.  And  its  head!  Oh,  my  golly! 
Eyes  of  painted  isinglass  big  as  soup-plates,  a 
long  fringe  of  green  and  yeller  hair  round  its 
red  mouth,  and  great  big  red  nose-holes.  Doog 
had  put  a  hand  fog-horn  inside  the  jaws  and 
some  more  clockwork  and  gas-bags,  and  all 
to  onct  it  went  ‘Waugh — au — aught*  like  a 
mad  bull. 

“  Says  I  to  them: 

“  ‘  Don’t  you  reckon  it’s  jest  as  much  mur¬ 
der  to  skeer  an  alderman  ’r  two  to  death  as  it 
is  to  stick  a  knife  inta  ’em?’ 

“They  both  stopped  laughin’  right  quick 
and  looked  serj'ous. 

“  ‘Aw,  shucks,  I  won’t  take  ’em  dost  enough 
in  the  lanch  to  really  skeer  ’em  to  death,’  says 
Doc,  purtendin’  he  ain’t  kind  a’  shaky  his- 
self. 

“Well,  sir,  you  can  purt’  near  guess  my 
feelin’s.  I  went  from  that  shed  straight  down¬ 
town  and  found  out  what  trains  was  leavin’ 
town  about  that  time  a’  day,  and  where  they 
could  be  ketched  outside  a’  the  city  limits.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  stick  till  the  last  horn 
blowed,  but  it  looked  to  me  as  if  Doog  and 
Doc  was  goin’  to  git  all  the  ‘attention’  they 
was  lookin’  for. 

“Early  next  momin’  I  goes  down  to  the 
dock  and  there  was  Doog  waitin’  with  one  a’ 
them  put-a-put-a-sput  gas’lene  boats  and 
some  fishin’-tackle  for  a  bluff.  In  the  bottom 
was  the  little  gas-machine  and  the  bundle  with 


the  flattened-out  gas-bags  and  the  red,  yeller, 
and  black  overcoat  for  Snakie. 

“Tak’m’oath  I  felt  like  I  was  gettin’ 
ready  to  make  myself  at  home  in  a  morgue. 

“‘And  you  vnU  do  it?’  says  I  to  Doog. 

“And  he  says,  ‘I  will.’ 

“The  waves  wasn’t  runnin’  none  too  high  for 
the  little  boat  we  had,  but  jJenty  big  enough 
to  give  Snakie  a  fine  nach’ul  swimmin’  mo¬ 
tion.  We  gets  out  about  the  right  distance 
jest  on  the  aidge  of  the  fishin’-banks,  and  we 
begins  makin’  the  saccular  beast,  as  Doog 
called  it.  First  we’d  All  a  bag  from  the  ma¬ 
chine,  then  shove  it  inside  that  appallin’  over¬ 
coat.  Somehow  it  didn’  go  as  smooth  as  it 
did  in  the  shed  with  the  tank.  We  must  ’a’ 
been  more’n  an  hour  gittin’  Snakie  ready  to 
float.  The  wind  was  blowin’  inshore  fine,  and 
I  seen  that  when  we  let  him  go  he’d  float 
right  up  to  the  beach,  where  all  the  guests  of 
Babylon  City  would  be  bathin’.  I  minded 
ulso  that,  sence  the  ocean’s  on  one  side,  the 
bay  on  the  tuther,  they  wasn’  many  short  cuts 
out  a’  Babylon  City,  either.  I  tell  ye  what, 
I  felt  purty  dum  bad. 

“‘Aw,  brace  up,  Limpy;  the  clockwork  will 
let  out  the  gas  and  sink  it  long  before  it  really 
gits  up  dost  enough  to  scare  anybody  seryus,’ 
says  Doog. 

“It  was  kind  a’  misty  out  there,  and  we 
wasn’  keepin’  a  very  good  lookout.  All  to 
onct  I  seen  a  boat. 

“‘Holy  jumpin’  Jerusalem,  there  comes 
Doc  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen  already;  I 
can  see  their  fishin’-tackle,’  I  yells. 


“THE  AXCITEMENT  ABOARD  WAS  TERRIBLE.” 
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“  ‘  Heave  over  the  beast,  quick,’  says  Doog. 

“  Somethin’  dropped  off  in  the  boat  as  we 
done  it,  but  I  was  so  dum  near  petrified  watch- 
in’  that  awful  sight  that  I  didn’  notice  it  untQ 
we  was  more’n  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  We 
was  goin’  north  so  that  Doc 
Smith’s  f ishin’-lanch 
wouldn’  see  us;  and  as  I 
w’as  lookin’  back  watchin’ 
that  black,  shiny  -  backed 
thing  with  silver  scales 
around  his  neck  and  his  aw¬ 
ful  hair}-  mouth,  seemin’ly 
swimmin’  along  on  top  a’ 
the  waves,  I  jest  couldn’  say 
nothin’  or  do  nothin’  till  I 
heard  Doog  gaspin’  kind  a’ 
skeered  like: 

*‘*MyGosh-amightyI  The 
strikin'  works  has  fell  off  I  ’ 

“  I  jest  shoved  a  little 
more  push  inta  the  leever, 
headed  her  for  the  dock, 
and  says: 

“  ‘  There’s  a  train  for 
Philadelphy  at  two.’ 

“  Jest  then  I  heard  a  yell 
come  floatin’  over  the  water  from  the  fishin’- 
lanch.  Alderman  O’Shaughnessy  was  stand- 
in’  up  on  the  front  a’  the  lanch,  his  eyes 
stickin’  out  purt’  near  as  fur  as  his  middle 
vest-buttons.  He  was  wavin’  his  arms  up 
’n’  down  and  p’intin’  ahead.  Then  the  mayof 
and  Doc  and  the  tuthers  jumped  up  to  look. 
One  feller  was  jest  takin’  a  dnnk,  and  when 
he  seen  the  purty  water  beast  ahead  the  bottle 
dropped  out  of  his  fist  like  a  brick  off  a  chimley. 

“The  lanch  stopped  and  the  axcitement 
aboard  was  terrible.  All  the  time  we  wa? 
goin’  for  the  shore  to  beat  the  Dutch.  Doog 
was  lookin’  back  with  a  pair  of  opery-glasses. 

“  ‘  My  gorry,  somethin’s  wrong,  Limpy;  the 
thing’s  jumpin’  from  the  top  a’  one  wave  to  the 
tuther,’  says  he.  The  lanch  was  now  goin’ 
closter  to  investigate.  All  to  onct  she  begun 
to  turn  around.  Then  that  awful  critter 
begins  to  baw-l,  ‘  Waugh — au — aughi  Waugh 
— au — aughi’ 

“  ‘  My  gorry,  Limpy,’  says  Doog  again,  fast 
an’  axcited,  ‘the  water  and  air  out  there’s 
colder  than  the  water  and  air  in  the  shed. 
I  have  put  in  too  much  gas.  It’s  too  light 
and  it’s  goin’  to  git  lighter.’ 

“And  then  we  give  a  groan  a’  horror,  for 
we  see  old  Snakie,  floppin’  his  big  wings  and 
wagglin’  his  wild-eyed,  hairy  head,  riz  right 
up  and  begin  to  fly  straight  toward  shore. 


“‘Throw  the  gas-machine  over  and  for 
heaven’s  sake  don’t  let  any  one  see  us  land!’ 
yells  Doog. 

“  Over  goes  the  gas-machine  and  all  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  crime!  We  was  so  busy  steerin’  to 
a  lonely  dock  and  actin’ 
innercent  we  didn’  see  how 
much  was  goin’  on  till  I 
ketched  sight  of  a  lookout 
runnin’  out  of  one  of  the 
towers  on  the  pier  with  a 
spy-glass  in  his  hand,  wavin’ 
it  around  and  \’ellin’  to  the 
people  below.  Then  they 
looked  and  begun  climbin’ 
up  on  the  bath-houses  and 
the  porches  and  so  on  to  see 
“  We  slid  in  to  the  dock 
and  tied  up  without  any 
one  noticin’  us,  they  was 
all  so  busy  gazin’  off  to  sea, 
an’  then  as  we  looked  back 
we  purty  near  died  to  take 
notice  that  Snakie  was  corn¬ 
in’  along  at  a  fine  gait  with 
the  wind,  not  more’n  three 
hunderd  yard  behind  the 
lanch,  which  was  purt’  near  bustin’  with  anx¬ 
iety  to  git  to  shore.  The  mayor  was  stand- 
in’  up  on  the  back  poppin’  away  at  the  de¬ 
vourin’  beast  with  a  revolver,  and  Doc  Smith 
was  throwin’  a  bucket  of  sea-water  over 
O’Shaughnessy  and  some  other  alderman 
that  had  fainted,  I  reckon.  All  along  the 
coast  you  could  hear  that  howling,  ‘  Waugh — 
au — aughi’ 

“My  boy,  my  boy,  how  can  I  tell  you  the 
rumpus  goin’  on  along  the  boardwalk,  the 
beach,  and  them  hotel  piazziesl  Swimmers 
was  hittin’  out  for  shore  like  mad,  wimmen 
was  runnin’  up  ’n’  down  the  sand  screamin’ 
and  tryin’  to  find  children  that  somebody  else 
had  hid  careful  in  the  bath-housCs.  Wet  fat 
men  and  wimmen,  not  even  clothed  in  their 
right  minds,  was  poppin’  in  and  out  of  the 
bath-houses  and  runnin’  to  the  hotels.  A  po¬ 
liceman  was  yellin’  for  somebody  to  bring  him 
a  gun.  All  around  people  was  draggin’  in¬ 
doors  tnem  tnat'd  dropped  down  outside.  I 
looked  at  Doog  and  he  turned  his  face  away. 

“Says  I,  ‘There’s  a  whole  two  hours  till 
train  time  yit.’ 

“  Jest  then  we  come  to  the  telegraph  office 
and  meets  Ally  without  any  hat,  runnin’  to 
send  the  news  to  the  papers: 

“‘Bulletin!  Mayor  Dowd  and  party  of 
aldermen  while  fishin’  off  Babylon  City,  at- 
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tacked  by  one-hunderd-foot  flying  sea-sarpent. 
Monster  attackin’  wimmen  and  children  on 
the  beach.  Whole  coast  in  terror.’ 

“  ‘  Try  to  act  as  skeered  as  you  kin,  Limpy, 
to  avoid  suspicion,’  says  Doog. 

“Mrt  skeered!  I  can  hardly  walk  now,’ 
says  I. 

“  Somethin’  was  wrong  with  the  wind.  Old 
Snakie  had  chased  the  b^t  dost  in  to  the  pier, 
then  he  kind  a’  stopped  and  kep’  mountin’ 
higher  ’n’  higher.  He  plumb  looked  jest  like 
he  was  flyin’  and  swimmin’  in  the  air.  Dum 
near  all  the  town  was  runnin’  inland  by  this 
time,  and  the  rest  was  inside  the  houses,  shut- 
tin’  the  shutters  and  lockin’  the  doors.  The 
fishin’  party  had  got  out  of  the  lanch  and  was 
runnin’  as  hard  as  they  could  for  the  board¬ 
walk;  them  that  could  run,  I  mean.  Doc  and 
the  mayor  and  two  life-savers  was  carr\-in’  Al¬ 
derman  O’Shaughnessy  by  his  hands  ’n’  feet. 
We  run  down  to  meet  ’em.  Some  of  ’em  was 
so  done  out  they  crawled  on  their  hands  and 
knees  up  the  steps  into  a  cafay. 

“  ‘  Oh,  Doog,  Doog,  I  loved  you  as  a  broth¬ 
er,’  whispers  Doc  Smith  when  he  got  dost  up 
and  the  others  had  gone  on.  ‘How  could 
you  do  it,  how  could  you  do  it !  ’ 

“  Well,  sir,  that  purty  bird  of  our’n  kep’ 
soarin’  higher  ’n’  higher  and  suddenly  hit  a 
fast  streak  of  wind  and  went  sailin’  inland 
over  the  town  like  a  eagle.  ^  Waugh — au 
— aughi’  he  says  like  he’s  hungry.  Ally 
comes  runnin’  to  the  telegraph  office. 

“  ‘  Bulletin !  Horrible  flyin’  sea-sarpent  was 
first  seen  by  Mayor  Dowd  swimmin’  on  top 
of  the  water;  but  on  seein’  the  boat  in  which 
the  fishin’  party  was,  it  lashed  its  tail,  roared 
like  a  lion,  and  give  battle.  Mayor  Dowd 
badly  wounded  it,  as  droppin’  blood  showed. 
Thousands  barely  escaped  with  their  lives 
from  the  beach.  It  is  now  flyin’  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Pleasantville.’ 

“  Ally  got  Pleasantville  and  all  the  towns 
west  on  the  telephone,  and  laid  it  out  to  git  re¬ 
sults  as  they  seen  the  critter. 

‘“Here’s  a  message  for  you.  Ally,’ says  the 
operator  when  he  got  done.  ‘Jest  lissen  to 
this: 


“  ‘  “  Get  some  bromo  seltzer,  a  cold  bath, 
and  stop  wasting  our  money  for  telegraph 
tolls.  New  York  Gazette’'  ’ 

“  Five  minutes  more  and  Pleasantville  calls 
up  and  Ally  sends  this: 

“‘Bulletin!  Babylon  City  flyin’  sea-sar¬ 
pent  appeared  at  Pleasantville  dost  down  over 
Tooker’s  woods.  Farmers  fleein’  for  safety 
to  the  village  report  seein’  the  sarpent,  which 
is  sorely  wounded  and  bleedin’  profuse,  open 
its  mouth  and  let  seven  small  sarpents  not 
over  seven  feet  long  drop  into  the  woods, 
where  they  are  hidin’.’ 

“  ‘  Reckon  you  ought  t’  ’a’  been  around 
when  they  was  fixing  up  the  live-stock  for 
Adam,’  says  Doc  Smith  to  Doog,  who  set 
chewin’  that  red  beard  of  his’n  and  watchin’ 
the  clock’s  hand  git  round  to  two. 

“Then  Egg  Harbor  reported  that  the  Baby¬ 
lon  City  sea-sarpent  had  swooped  down  on 
two  farmer’s  children  in  a  field  and  carried  off 
Areiinah  Spitzer,  seven  years  old. 

“‘Ravenous  beast!’  says  Doog. 

“  By-en-by  Cedar  Lake  hollered  out  that 
‘the  Babylon  City  sea-sarjient  appeared  here 
at  forty  minutes  after  one  and  immediately 
sought  the  lake  opposite  Emindinger’s  pala¬ 
tial  hotel,  where  it  was  jined  by  a  second  and 
smaller  sarpent  from  the  depths  of  the  lake. 
The  two  are  now  disportin’  themselves  de¬ 
spite  a  hail  of  rifle-balls  poured  upon  them 
from  the  hunters  gathered  at  the  hotel.’ 

“‘Important  if  true,’  says  Doc. 

“  Atsion  was  callin’  at  the  same  time;  and 
when  Cedar  Lake  got  through,  reported  that 
Snakie  was  in  the  Mullica  River,  plumb  thir¬ 
ty  miles  from  Cedar  Lake. 

“‘That  makes  ten,  big  ’n’  little,’  says  Doc. 

“  ‘  Limpy,  it  ain’t  safe  for  us  to  trj-  to  travel 
through  that  country.  We  better  stay  here. 
There’s  an  awful  lot  a’  good  press-agent  ma¬ 
terial  going  to  waste  back  there,’  says  Doog. 

“Tak’m’oath  I  ’uz  gittin’  so  bumfuzzled 
with  all  the  lyin’  and  all  the  skeertness  that  I 
agreed  to  stay,  and  we  let  the  two  train  go. 
Jest  then  Atco  reports  seein’  the  sarpent,  and 
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gives  a  purty  good  description;  only  says  it 
was  travelin’  toward  Babylon  City. 

‘“Jumpin’  Jerusalem,  has  the  wind 
changed?’  says  Doc.  By  this  time  they  was 
thousands  of  people  out  in  front  and  a  man 
was  readin’  bulletins  same  as  if  it  was  election 
time.  I  runs  out  to  sense  the  wind,  and  sure 
as  you’re  bom,  it  was  blowin’  strong  from  the 
nbrthwest.  Old  Snakie  must  be  cornin’ 
back.  What  dum  fools  we  was  to  miss  that 
train! 

“’Long  about  four  o’clock  he  was  over 
Windsor,  ‘still  carryin’  the  Spitzer 


“  Alderman  O’Shaughnessy’s  brother  come 
over  lookin’  like  a  yard  of  crape  ’n’  sayin’  that 
his  dear  Mike  hadn’  regain^  consciousness 
only  long  enough  to  ask  for  a  drink.  Also  it 
’peared  to  me  the  wind  was  failin’  as  the  sun 
went  down.  I  ’uz  feelin’  mighty  feeble  my¬ 
self,  I  tell  you.  Doog  didn’  help  it  none  by 
sayin’,  ‘You  know  when  the  air  changes  tem- 
perchure,  flyin’  things  is  likely  to  light.’ 

“  Ulso,  tak’m’oath  every  dum  man  that 
had  anythin’  he  could  shoot  with  had  got  it 
out  and  got  it  loaded,  and  they  was  settin’  on 
the  house-tops  and  a-waitin’  while  the  stars 
come  out  and  the  full  moon  come  up.  W’e 
knowed  jest  about  two  bunches  a’  bird-shot 
’r  rifle-balls  inta  old  Snakie  and  down  he’d 
come.  That  sumpshous  event  occurrin’, 
somethin’  else’s  likely  to  drop  around  there 
purty  quick  and  sudden. 

“  The  people  had  got  over  their  skeer  and 
they  was  talkin’  real  nasty  about  what  they 
was  goin’  to  do  if  the  blankety-blank  son-of- 
a-sea-cook  come  back  that  way.  I  reckoned 
they  wouldn’  be  no  less  onpleasant  ’n’  obligin’ 
with  us. 

“  ‘  Boys,’  says  Doog,  leanin’  over  dost  to  us, 
‘  sence  I  see  you’re  purty  dum  sure  to  find  it 
out  later  on  to-night,  I  reckon  I  better  tell  you 
now  that  the  paper  I  lined  his  head  with  is 
some  a’  our  hand-bills.’ 


child  in  his  talons,’  and  jest  about 
dark  Brigantine  Junction  was 
havin’  fits  as  the  vile  beast  sailed 
plumb  over  the  chimley-tops  and 
stole  two  sheep  and  ten  chickens. 

“  ‘  I  reckon  he’s  et  the  Spitzer 
kid,’  says  Doog. 
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“  I  thought  Doc  Smith  was  goin’  to  cry,  for 
by  that  he  knowed  the  bluff  he’d  been  fixin’ 
up  wouldn’  be  no  good.  It  meant  lynchin’, 
by  goUy. 

“I  felt  like  the  hymn  feller  s&ys: 

“  ‘  Life’s  troubled  stream  draws  near  the  sea, 

A  ripple,  then — eternity.’ 

“It  looked  like  purty  good-sized  ripples 
and  some  rocks  for  us,  too. 

“Purty  soon  there  was  a  bangin’  of  guns 
over  round  this  side  a’  Pleasantville,  and  then 
big  ’n’  black  in  the  sky  come  old  Snakie  fly- 
in’  so  dost  down  that  my  insides  felt  like  my 
ribs  was  foldin’  their  Angers  to  pray.  Bang! 
bang!  bang!  Reckon  he’s  shot  at  flve  hun- 
derd  times  before  he  got  over  Babylon  City; 
then  he  stood  still,  and  somethin’  seemed  to 
perzess  him  to  go  up,  which  he  done,  wabblin’ 
his  head  ’n’  floppin’  his  wings  slow,  as  we 
could  see  in  the  moonlight.  Bang!  bang! 
bang!  His  gas  for  the  horn  was  all  gone  and 
he  didn’t  have  a  word  to  say. 

“By  jingy  hickles,  I  reckoned  he’d  come 
down  every  crack,  but  he  didn’.  He  jest 
hung  around,  goin’  higher.  Some  one  broke 
the  tip  of  a  wing  and  still  he  didn’  come  down. 
I  ’uz  so  far  gone  I  didn’  keer  much  if  he  did  ’r 
didn’t,  jest  so  we  got  it  over  with.  The  wind 
was  cornin’  up  some,  too,  and  I  noticed  the 
smoke  from  the  power-house  stack  kind  a’ 
went  up  a  little  and  then  slanted  down  and  on 
down  tell  it  was  plumb  down  to  the  water, 
way  out  at  the  end  of  the  pier.  By  the  jumps 
a’  Juno,  I  thought  a’  somethin’,  and  I  grabbed 
a  double-barr’led  shotgun  out  of  a  kid’s  hands 
and  run  half-way  out  on  the  pier,  watchin’ 
back  over  my  shoulder. 

“  On  old  Snakie  come  tell  he  w’as  crossin’  the 
boardwalk  four  hunderd  feet  above  anythin’. 
Bang!  bang!  bangety-bang!  You’d  ’a’ thought 


it  was  Waterloo  bein’  fought  on  the  Fourth  a’ 
July.  Faster  ’n’  faster  he  flew  and  nothin’ 
seemed  to  tech  him.  There’s  goin’  to  be  some 
happy  days  for  the  ships  at  sea,  thinks  I. 
Purty  soon  he  begun  to  come  down;  but  there 
wasn’  nobody  but  one  ’r  two  that’d  followed 
me  out  on  the  pier  that  had  guns,  and  they 
couldn’  seem  to  hit  him.  He  was  cornin’ 
down  fast  now. 

“‘He’s  goin’  to  light  in  the  water L  Git  him 
quick!’  yells  the  crowd. 

“  I  went  a-bilin’  out  furder  on  the  pier  and 
jest  got  changed  around  right  when  he  got 
plumb  between  me  and  the  moon;  and  I  give 
it  to  him  with  both  bar’ls — one  in  the  middle, 
tuther  tords  the  head .  They  was  a  grand  pop- 
pin’  like  big  paper  sacks,  and  down  the  fneces 
dropped,  sinkin’  down  out  a’  sight  into  the  sea. 

“  Mebbe  it  ’uz  the  kick  a’  the  gun,  but  I 
went  a-tumblin’  down  on  the  pier,  and  when 
I  come  round  Doc  Smith  was  leadin’  me  back 
to  the  hotel  by  the  arm,  and  we  passed  a  great 
big  crowd  that  was  cheerin’  Alderman  Reilly, 
who  was  axplainin’  to  them  how  he’d  done  the 
job  by  puttin’  two  explodin’  bullets  into  the 
fleshy  fmrt  of  the  sea-sarpent’s  body. 

“Yes-siree,  lyin’  is  bad  enou^,  but  livin’ 
up  to  a  big  lie’s  a  dum  sight  harder  work  ’n 
bein’  an  honest  politician. 

“Anyhow,  the  people  begun  to  come  to 
Babylon  City  next  day  in  solid  train-loads; 
and  when  the  show  opened  a  grand  play  was 
made  of  the  snakes  on  the  critter  bill,  with 
some  big  twenty-four  sheet  posters  of  the  py¬ 
thons,  and  we  did  more  business  in  Septem¬ 
ber  than  in  the  whole  foregoin’  season. 
But,  my  boy,  did  you  ever  notice  they  ain’t 
no  rubber  balloon  men  with  this  show? 
That’s  on  account  of  my  feelin’s.  I  git  a 
chill  every  time  I  see  a  bunch  of  ’em  bobbin’ 
around  in  the  air.” 


The  Last  of  the  Garrison 


By  DOROTHY  CANFIELD 
IUu«4r»tl«a*  by  Tbaiii»s  Fa4»rty 


OLD  Grao’ther  Leverkt  could  have  sat 
for  a  picture  of  peacefiil  old  age  in  its 
proper  enviromnent  as  he  gazed  out  from 
under  his  bu^y  eyebrows  upon  the  lovely 
June  world.  He  was  on  the  porch  of  a  com¬ 
fortably  prosperous  New  England  house,  set 
thickly  about  with  massive  sugar-maples. 
The  sun  shone  bristly  on  the  old  man’s 
snowy  hair,  on  the  vine  climbing  over  tbe 
pillars,  and  on  the  group  of  smdl  children 
playing  not  far  from  their  great-grandfather. 
Old  Mr.  Leveritt  sagged  down  in  his  large 
armchair  in  what  seemed  the  most  comfort¬ 
able  of  attitudes;  his  linen  was  fresh,  his 
clodving  was  spotless,  and  his  withered,  deeply 
lined  face  was  evidently  fresh  from  the  bar¬ 
ber’s  hand.  But  in  his  eyes  there  was  no 
contentment  to  harmonize  with  his  surround¬ 
ings.  The  fretful  droop  of  the  mouth,  the 
querulous  twist  of  the  eyebrows,  and  the  im¬ 
patient  tapping  of  the  old  hand  on  the  arm 
of  the  chair  showed  that  the  tranquillity 
which  is  supposed  by  younger  p)eople  to  come 
naturally  with  extreme  old  age  was  far  from 
being  present  in  this  instance. 

At  the  sound  of  shuffling  footsteps  on  the 
path  outside  the  white  fence,  the  old  man 
glanced  up  sharply  and  a  look  of  pleasure 
came  into  his  eyes.  Rising  to  his  feet  briskly 
though  somewhat  uncertainly,  he  hastened 
down  the  steps  to  the  front  gate  in  time  to 
intercept  another  old  man  of  about  his  age 
but  of  quite  a  different  type.  In  place  of  the 
stiff  colbr  that  tormented  Gran’ther  Leveritt’s 
chin,  the  newcomer  wore  a  loose  and  ragged 
flannel  shirt  turned  comfortably  away  from 
the  cords  and  strings  of  his  withered  neck. 
A  straggling  white  beard  covered  his  face,  and 
his  feet  were  clad  in  enormous  carpet  slippers. 

Gran’ther  Leveritt  greeted  him  with  much 
w’armth,  though  with  a  furtive  look  toward 
the  house.  “Well,  Sam’l,  I’m  real  glad  to 
see  you  out!  I  was  afeared  that  last  spell  of 
the  grip  would  be  the  end  on  ye.  We  old 
folks  can’t  stand  things  the  way  we  used  to.” 
Sam’l  smiled  broadly,  spat  vigorously,  and 


said  in  a  high  cracked  voice:  “I’m  a  pretty 
tou^  old  nut,  Mr.  Leveritt,  and  it  takes  a 
lot  to  crack  me.  I’m  hewing  to  see  a  spell  of 
good  weather  yet  afore  I  die.  Ever  sence  the 
time — do  you  remember? — when  I  fell  from 
tbe  roof  of  Jdiiel  Runner’s  bam  and  never 
hurt  me  none,  I’ve  said  I  was  good  for  con¬ 
siderable;  and  that’s  nigh  on  to  sixty  years 
ago.” 

“Fifty-eight,  come  next  Fourth  of  July,” 
corrected  Gran’ther  Leveritt;  “I  know  be¬ 
cause  that  was  the  raising-bee  I  took  Nancy 
to.  Do  you  remember?” 

Sam’l  laughed,  a  high  cracked  laugh  that 
reached  the  house  behind  them.  In  the 
midst  of  the  reminiscence  which  he  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  relate,  Gran’ther  Leveritt  heard  a 
voice  on  the  piazza.  “Father,  don’t  you 
know  the  doctor  told  you  you  ought  not  to 
stand  one  mite  more’n  you  had  to?  I  should 
think  you’d  better  come  up  here  and  set 
down.”  The  tone  was  noncommittal  and 
the  words  were  technically  in  the  form  of  a 
request,  but  the  old  man  fek  the  command 
underlying  them  and  turned  with  a  fretful 
gesture  back  to  the  house. 

On  the  porch  sat  his  daughter,  a  well-pre¬ 
served  woman  of  sixty  with  a  placid  brow, 
rocking  and  knitting.  “How  can  you  abide 
that  horrid  old  Sam’l  Ranger  so  near  you?” 
she  inquired  with  some  impatience.  “You 
never  could  endure  him  till  the  last  few  years, 
and  he’s  dirtier  and  smellier  than  ever  since 
he’s  got  so  old.  I  called  you  in  because  I 
thought  ’twas  a  pity  when  Margaret  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  fix  you  up  so  nice  and 
clean  that  you  should  stand  out  there  before 
all  the  street  mbbing  elbows  with  that  old 
rapscallion.  I’m  surprised  at  you — him  only 
a  common  soldier  and  you  an  ex-captain.” 

Gran’ther  Leveritt  mumbled  inarticulately 
before  he  said,  irritably,  “  I  sh’d  think  I  was 
old  enough  to  dioose  my  own  friends!”  His 
daughter  made  no  answer,  but  clicked  her 
knitting-needles  with  an  air  of  great  forbear¬ 
ance.  After  some  moments’  silence  the  edd 
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man  spoke  again,  this  time  with  a  break  in  his 
voice:  “You  don’t  know  how  ’tis,  Nancy,  a 
young  person  like  you,  with  all  your  friends 
around  you — you  don’t  know  how  lonesome 
we  get  when  there  ain’t  a  soul  that  can  re¬ 
member  the  same  things  we  can!’’ 

Nancy  si>oke  w'ith  some  reproach:  “Why, 
father,  anybody  with  the  family  you’ve  got 
ought  not  to  feel  lonesome!” 

“That  ain’t  it;  it  ain’t  actual  lonesomeness, 

I  s’pose,  so  much  as  thinking  there’s  no  sense 
in  your  being  alive  any  more  when  every¬ 
body  else  your  age  has  gone.  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  to  live  for.  Look  at  me!  What  use  am 
I  to  anybody?  I  hain’t  one  thing  to  live 
for!” 

Nancy  answered  comfortably,  counting  the 
stitches  around  a  Uum  i-n  her  knitting:  “Oh, 
nonsense,  what’s  anybody  got  to  live  for,  if  you 
come  down  to  that?” 

“They’ve  got  their  lives  to  live — everybody 
has  his  life  to  live — but  I’ve  lived  mine!  I 
ought  to  be  gone — I  ought  not  to  be  staying 
on — nobody  needs  me;  there  ain’t  a  thing  I 
can  do — only  just  be  a  care  and  nuisance  to 
my  folks.” 

His  daughter  looked  irritated,  as  easy- 
minded  people  do  when,  some  one  insists  on 
going  beneath  the  surface  of  things.  “  I 
think  it’s  real  ungrateful  of  you,  father,  to 
talk  so.  I  don’t  know  another  old  man  in 
this  town  that’s  got  as  comfortable  a  home 
as  you.” 

“What’s  it  forf — that’s  what  I’d  like 
to  know,”  persisted  the  old  man  fretfully. 
“  What’s  the  use  of  it  ?  I  go  most  crazy  some¬ 
times,  thinking  in  the  night — you  know  old 
folks  don’t  sleep  very  go^ — wondering  why 
I’m  left  here  with  nothing  to  do — just  aches 
and  pains  for  company  and  no  good  in  getting 
up  in  the  morning  except  so’s  to  go  to  bed  at 
night.  That’s  why  I  like  to  see  Sam’l  Ranger 
— he’s  just  as  rattle-headed  and  chearful  as 
he  always  w'as,  and  goes  on  putting  food  into 
his  mouth  without  seeing  that  ’twould  be 
better  all  round  if  he  died  to-day.  I’m  a 
soldier — every  chance  I’ve  ever  had  sence  I 
was  a  boy  I’ve  gone  a-soldiering.  I’m  not 
afraid  to  die —  Good  Lord!  I  want  to  die 
and  have  it  over  with!” 

Nancy  folded  her  work  together  with  pre¬ 
cision  and  rose  to  her  feet.  The  old  man’s 
querulous  voice  quivering  with  agitation  and 
weakness,  the  uncomfortable  and  disturbing 
nature  of  what  he  said,  and,  above  all,  a  sub¬ 
conscious  feeling  that  he  was  right,  and  that 
she  had  no  refutation  to  give  his  complaints. 


rasped  her  nerves.  As  she  turned  to  the 
house,  she  put  into  one  answer  an  illogical 
mass  of  protests.  “  I  don’t  think  it’s  right 
for  a  Christian  to  talk  so.  It  sounds  wicked 
to  me.  I’m  sure  we  all  do  for  you  every¬ 
thing  we  can  think  of.  It’s  just  the  way  with 
old  people  to  be  so  cross  and  fretful!” 

Her  father  sat  silent,  his  chin  on  his  cane, 
his  lips  moving  from  time  to  time  as  though 
he  were  talking  to  himself.  The  noise  of  the 
children  on  the  end  of  the  porch  grew  less 
as  one  by  one  they  strayed  away  to  other 
games,  and  finally  he  was  quite  alone.  The 
fretful  look  on  his  face  gradually  changed 
and  deepened  into  the  long  tragic  stare  with 
which  very  old  people  sometimes  sit  and  gaze 
out  over  a  world  grown  alien  and  remote. 

A  barefooted  little  boy  of  seven  or  eight 
came  quietly  out  of  the  house  and  walked 
toward  his  great-grandfather.  “  Gran’ther,” 
said  he  in  a  soft,  chirruping  voice,  “  Gran’ther, 
teacher  read  us  a  story  this  morning  and  I 
thought  I’d  remember  it  and  tell  it  to  you  be¬ 
cause  it’s  all  about  soldiers  and  fighting.” 

The  old  man  started  and  blinked,  a  little 
bewildered.  “Where’d  you  come  from,  son¬ 
ny?  I  didn’t  hear  you.  Yes,  climb  up  in 
my  lap  and  tell  me  the  story.” 

The  small  boy  began  at  once:  “It  was  all 
about  a  fort  and  how  it  was  besieged  and  how 
brave  the  folks  inside  were.  They  had  plenty 
of  ca’tridges  and  things  to  eat,  but  they  were 
’way  off  from  everybody  and  they  knew  no- 
body’d  ever  come  to  rescue  them  and  that 
the  enemy’d  get  them  first  or  last,  no  matter 
what  they  did.  First  they  were  just  perfectly 
’scourag^  and  a  lot  of  ’em  wanted  to  open 
the  doors  and  rush  out  and  get  shot  right  off; 
but  there  was  a  man  there — why,  Gran’ther, 
he  was  the  bravest  man  I  ever  heard  of — he 
knew  ’swell  as  anybody  there  wasn’t  a  mite  ef 
hop>e,  but  he  got  the  garrison  together  and  he 
told  ’em  now  was  the  time  to  show  if  they  were 
cowards  or  not.  He  said  anybody  could  be 
biave  as  long  as  there  was  hope,  but  it  took  a 
real  hero  to  fight  when  he  knew  he  didn’t  have 
a  chance.  He  told  ’em  they  must  fight  to  the 
very  last,  and  keep  up  each  other’s  courage, 
and  show  a  brave  front  to  the  enemy,  and  leave 
a  good  name  behind  them  for  other  folks  to 
remember  and  live  up  to.  And  then  they  all 
cheered  and  went  around  shaking  hands,  and 
right  in  the  midst  of  it  a  bullet  came  in 
tl^ugh  a  window  and  killed  one  of  them  dead 
— and  it  never  scared  them  a  mite.  Then 
the  man  divided  them  into  watches,  and  they 
began  to  fix  up  the  doors  and  windows.  But 
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they  couldn’t  close  ’em  so  tight  the  enemy’s 
bullets  couldn’t  get  in,  and  little  by  little  they 
began  to  die.  The  enemy  was  awful  sharp, 
and  if  one  of  the  garrison  peeked  out  the  least 
bit  they’d  spot  him  every  time;  and  even  when 
they  were  ’way  inside,  every  once  in  a  while  a 
bullet  would  strike  one. 

“  The  garrison  got  smaller  and  smaller,  but 
the  captain  never  scringed  a  bit;  he  took  in 
everybody  in  the  fort,  even  the  black  washer¬ 
woman,  and  he  was  so  brave  he  made  them 
all  brave.  The  best  of  it  was,  he  was  really 
scareder  than  anybody!  He’d  just  lie  awake 
nights,  wishing  a  bullet  would  hit  him  quick 
so’s  he  wouldn’t  have  to  get  up  to  a  long 
day  of  just  ’sp)ecting  and  ’specting  one  every 
minute. 

“  By  and  by  he  and  the  cook  were  the  only 
ones  left.  The  cook  was  an  awful  foolish 
nigger,  but  the  captain,  he  says  to  him,  ‘You 
and  I  are  the  only  ones  left  in  the  garrison 
now,  and  we  must  do  our  best!’  and  the  cook 
was  so  proud  he  wasn’t  afraid  or  foolish,  and 
ran  around  and  helped  the  captain  fire  guns 
out  of  all  the  windows  so’s  the  enemy  would 
think  there  were  a  lot  of  folks  left.  And  one 
'  day,  a  bullet  came  in,  spang!  and  went  right 
through  the  cook’s  head,  and  hit  the  captain 
in  the  leg  so  he  couldn’t  walk;  but  he  hitched 
himself  around  facing  the  door,  and  when  the 
enemy  came  battering  against  it,  he  drew  a 
bead,  and  as  they  busted  it  open,  and  came 
rushing  in,  whooping  and  yelling  (the  way 
enemies  do,  you  know),  he  killed  two  before 
they  shot  him,  and  he  called  out,  ‘The  last 
of  the  garrison  welcomes  you  in!’ 

“Say,  Gran’ther,  ain’t  that  a  bully  story? 
Think  of  him  lying  there,  facing  the  door, 
all  alone,  and  hollering  out,  ‘The  last  of  the 
garrison  welcomes  you  in!’  ’’ 

The  florid  ending  of  the  tale  had  impressed 
the  boy’s  imagination,  for  he  repeated  the 
phrase  with  varying  intonations.  He  end¬ 
ed  by  making  himself  drowsy,  and  Anally 
dropped  off  into  the  sudden  sleep  of  children, 
drooping  his  head  on  his  grandfather’s  shoul¬ 
der. 

The  old  man  sat  very  still,  looking  out  in¬ 
tently  over  the  boy’s  head.  It  was  with  no 
hopeless  and  tragic  expression  on  his  face, 
however.  A  light  gleamed  in  his  faded  brown 
eyes  which  persist^  after  the  dead  weight  of 
the  sleeping  child’s  soft  body  made  his  old 
arm  ache  cruelly.  He  only  pressed  little 
Billy  closer  to  him  and  sat  very  straight,  look¬ 
ing  with  a  solemn  exultation  into  the  face  of 
the  coming  years. 


It  was  almost  the  same  time  of  the  next  year 
that  one  of  the  neighbors  came  in  complain¬ 
ing  about  her  husband’s  old  Aunt  Pollie,  who 
had  come  to  end  her  days  with  them.  It 
seemed  that  she  had  turned  their  peaceful 
house  into  a  place  of  torment.  The  plump, 
matter-of-fact  matron  sighed  heavily,  and  sat 
down  with  a  discoiu^ged  air.  “Aunt  Pollie 
is  just  too  cross  and  fretful  to  live!”  she  com¬ 
plained.  “She  just  sets  the  whole  day  and 
goes  on  about  her  miseries,  and  nobody  car¬ 
ing  for  her,  and  wishing  she  was  dead,  till  it 
makes  a  body’s  blood  run  cold  to  hear  her.” 

Some  one  laughed  and  said,  “You’d  better 
set  Gran’ther  on  her.  He’s  great  on  straight¬ 
ening  out  that  kind  of  folks.  I  don’t  know 
how  he  does  it,  but - ” 

Gran’ther  sat  up  straight  in  his  chair. 
“Ain’t  she  the  one  that,  when  she  was  a  girl. 
At  the  catamount  in  her  father’s  sap-house, 
when  he  dumb  down  the  chimbley?” 

Mrs.  Martin  agreed  that  she  was,  and  fell 
to  lamenting  the  unreasonableness  of  the  old 
woman  in  not  sitting  peaceful  and  tranquil 
with  folded  hands,  as  an  old  lady  should,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mrs.  Martin’s  notions.  “It  don’t 
seem  to  make  a  speck  of  difference  what  pretty 
little  caps  and  shawls  I  make  her.  She  don’t 
seem  to  sense  ’em.  You’d  think  she’d  take 
comfort  in  looking  nice;  but  she  says  it’s  like 
a  drop  of  water  to  a  man  that’s  dyin’  of  thirst 
to  try  and  distract  her  mind  with  such  things. 
Anybody  that’s  facing  death  nearer  and  near¬ 
er  can’t  look  at  anything  else,  she  says.  And 
she’s  alwa)rs  wanting  to  be  stirring  round  and 
doing  things  the  way  she  used  to,  and  then, 
when  she  gits  all  wore  out,  she  says  she  might 
as  well  die  and  be  done  with  it!” 

At  this  p>oint  Gran’ther  Leveritt  walked  out 
through  the  side  door  and  made  his  way  to 
the  neighbor’s  porch,  whereon,  rocking  fu¬ 
riously,  sat  Aunt  Pollie,  her  whole  face  gath¬ 
ered  into  a  frown.  “Ephraim  Leveritt!  That 
ain’t  you!”  she  exclaimed  in  surprise.  She 
had  been  a  great  busybody  in  her  day,  and 
Gran’ther  Leveritt  had  always  credited  her 
with  the  invention  of  the  tale  that  parted  him 
from  his  Arst  love,  and  had  never  entered  a 
house  that  sheltered  her  from  that  time  on. 

“Why,  yes,  Pollie,  ’tis  me,  and  I’m  goin’ 
to  set  down  and  hev  a  visit  with  you.  ^\Tien 
folks  gets  as  old  as  we  be,  they  ought  to  sort 
o’  be  beyond  their  little  quarrels.” 

Pollie  answered  with  a  sudden  intensity 
quite  startling:  “Ephraim,  how  do  you  ever 
stand  it  to  be  old?  How  do  you  get  through 
the  days,  thinkin’  how  few  you’ve  got  left? 
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It  seems  to  me  I’ll  go  wild  not  to  do  things  as 
I  always  have,  but  when  I  start  to,  I  find  my 
knees  give  right  out  and  I  feel  so  weak  I  think 
I  can’t  draw  my  breadi — and  then  I’m  so 
scared — I !” 

Ephraim  wiped  his  forehead  before  he  spoke 
.again.  “  What  ye  scared  of  ?  ”  he  asked,  with 
a  humorous  intonation. 

“ Scared  of?  Why,  what’s  anybody  scared 
of? — of  bein’  old  and  losin’  my  strength  and 
d)dn’!” 

“Ain’t  you  the  girl  that  took  the  rifle  from 
the  wall  and  shot  the  wildcat  as  he  dumb 
down  the  chnnbley?  And  if  ye  wa’n’t  scared 
then,  what  ye  afraid  of  Old  Father  Time  for?  ” 

The  old  woman  was  silent,  a  new  expres¬ 
sion  on  her  face.  Ephraim  went  on  after  a 
pause:  “You  di(te’t  run  and  hide  your  face 
in  the  comer  and  wait  for  the  erktur  to  get 
ye — and  that’s  what  )rou’re  doii^  now,  com¬ 
plaining  ail  the  time  and  tr3dng  to  forget  ye’re 
an  old  woman  ’cause  ye’re  afraid  to  be  one! 
That  don’t  do  a  mite  of  good  and  just  makes 
you  scareder  than  ever.” 

Aunt  PoUie  pressed  her  hand  on  her  fore¬ 
head  with  a  bewildered  expression.  “Why, 
Ephraim  Leveritt!”  she  exclaimed,  “what 
queer  kind  of  talk!  You  always  was  the 
greatest  hand  for  queer  ideas!  But  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  there’s  sennething  in  it — only” — her 
voice  dropped  hopelessly — “when  I  killed 
the  catamount  I  bad  a  chance,  and  now  I 
hain’t!  1  hate  to  get  up  in  the  morning  and 
think  another  day’s  beginnin’,  for  it  means 
one  less  for  me,  and  I  feel  so  weak  and  mis¬ 
erable  half  the  time  i  just  can’t  always  flght 
to  keep  hold  of  myself  and  not  be  cranky;  I 
hain’t  got  the  strength  to  fight  any  more!” 

Gran’ther  Leveritt  rose  to  his  feet  “  You 
hain’t  got  a  chance,  that’s  so,  Pollie.  Neither 
have  I,  neither  has  any  of  us  old  folks — the 
few  there  are' left;  but  now  you  think  about 
what  I’m  gmng  to  tell  you.  AU  of  your  naen 
folks  were  fighters  and  you’re  one  yourself. 
Because  you  hain’t  no  chance  is  the  very 
reason  to  stand  up  straighter  and  keep  a  stiff 
upper  lip  and  not  disgrace  the  folks  that  were 
bom  the  same  3rear  you  were!  ” 

He  gave  her  old  hand  a  hearty  squeeze  and 
marched  down  the  walk  with  as  martial  an 
air  as  his  stiff  knees  would  permit  He  met 
Sara’l  Ranger  on  the  street.  The  two  old 
men  exchanged  military  salutes  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  bo3rs  in  a  game  of  make-believe, 
and  then,  leaning  or  their  canes,  huighed  at 
themselves. 

“How  goes  the  campaign?”  asked  Gran’¬ 


ther  Leveritt.  “Pooty  well,  Cap’n,”  an¬ 
swered  Sam’l.  “  The  rheumatism  in  my  back 
came  near  gettin’  the  best  of  me  this  morning, 
but  I  wa’n’t  goin’  to  let  on  to  the  enemy  and  I 
finished  dressin’  myself,  though  I  most  broke 
in  two  when  it  come  to  my  shoes!” 

“  We’ll  have  in  a  new  member  before  long,” 
said  Mr.  Leveritt.  “I’ve  just  been  in  to  see 
Pedlie  Martin,  that  I  haven’t  thought  of  in 
thirty  years  or  more.  She’s  conre  to  live  with 
her  folks — to  live  and  die — and - ” 

Sam’l  interrupted  him  with  an  exclamation 
of  disgust  “What’d  ye  let  on  to  that  old 
cat  for?”  he  inquired. 

“Now,  Sam’l,  we’ve  got  to  take  the  ma¬ 
terial  we’ve  got,  and  Pollie  was  a  girl  when  I 
was  a  boy,  and  so  she  belongs.  She’s  got  grit 
in  her,  too,  if  you  can  only  bring  it  out  and 
not  let  her  use  it  all  iq>  in  cantankerousness. 
We’ve  got  to  arm  everybody  in  our  camp 
’cause  we  ain’t  got  many  at  the  most.” 

The  two  old  men  were  shuffling  along,  lean¬ 
ing  on  their  canes,  when  a  wheeled  chair 
came  around  the  corner,  pushed  by  a  half- 
grown  girl  and  occupied  by  what  seemed  a., 
collection  of  empty  garments.  At  the  sound 
of  voices,  there  was  a  stir,  and  a  pair  of  fright¬ 
ened  eyes  appeared  over  a  mass  of  wraps. 
“Ephraim  Leveritt!  I  was  just  coming  to 
see  you.  I  couldn’t  stand  it  alone  another 
minute!  Oh,  Ephraim — !”  There  was  a 
pause,  and  then  a  withered  hand  waved  away 
the  girl  at  the  back  of  the  chair.  “Nellie, 
you  nm  along  down  the  street  a  little  wa>’s. 
Mr.  Leveritt  and  I  want  to  talk.” 

The  girl  said,  “Yes,  Grandfather,”  with 
alacrity,  and  as  she  disappeared  the  man 
in  the  chair  put  out  his  haiid  and  clutched 
Ephraim  by  the  ^eeve.  “  Ephraim,  I  can’t — 
I  can’/,”  he  wailed,  half  sobbing.  “It’s  been 
hard  enough  right  along,  but — oh,  I  can’t  say 
any  more !  I  hain’t  a  bit  more  strength  to  face 
it.  The  doctor  sa}rs  most  sure  this  red  spot 
on  my  throat  is — I  can’t  say  the  word,  it 
chokes  me!  You’ll  have  to  let  me  go!  I 
hain’t  the  strength  to  hold  another  minute, 
and  ” — his  voice  rising  to  a  hysterical  scream 
— ^“anybody  with  a  cancer  ahead  of  ’em  had 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  complain  and  scream 
out  as  much  as  they  like!” 

Ephraim  summoned  all  bis  energies  and 
laid  a  compelling  hand  on  the  shaking  shoul¬ 
der  of  the  old  man.  “Now,  Cousin  John, 
you  mustn’t  desert  us  jnst  when  we  need  you 
noost.  You’re  the  oldest  man  in  town,  re¬ 
member,  five  years  older  than  I  be,  and  every 
day  you  stick  it  out  with  your  face  to  the 
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enemy  is  just  so  much  more  credit  to  you  and 
help  to  aU  of  us.  You’ve  set  an  example  to 
us  all  and  now  you’re  not  a-going  to  show  the 
white  feather!  Remember  when  you  led  the 
charge  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  think  what’s 
cancer  to  that  I  Besides,  like  as  not  it’s  only 
a  push-boil,  and  you’ve  had  your  scare  for 
nothing.” 

The  touch  of  his  firm  hand  and  the  reso¬ 
nant  quality  of  his  voice  soothed  the  old  man 
into  a  somewhat  calmer  state,  and  Ephraim 
continued,  throwing  his  whole  strength  into 
his  exhortation.  When  the  girl  came  back  to 
her  charge,  the  three  old  men  were  even  laugh¬ 
ing  a  little  among  themselves — a  high-pitched 
and  uncertain  laughter. 

As  the  chair  moved  on,  Gran’ther  Leveritt 
felt  suddenly  very,  very  tired.  The  w'eakness 
of  old  age  was  upon  him  and  he  felt  like  ciy- 
ing  out  petulantly,  child-fashion,  as  he  stum¬ 
bled  slightly  and  his  trembling  old  legs  al¬ 
most  failed  under  him.  But  he  straightened 
himself  as  well  as  he  could,  and  he  and  Sam’l 
kept  step  till  they  reached  the  corner,  where 
they  separated.  “Good-by,  Sergeant  Ran¬ 
ger,”  he  said,  with  an  indomitable  smile. 
“Hope  the  enemy  doesn’t  get  a  crack  at  you 
before  I  see  you  again.” 

“Good-by,  Cap’n,”  said  the  other,  sa¬ 
luting  in  his  best  style.  “Same  to  you!” 


Snow  lay  outside  the  window  of  the  room 
where  old  Sam’l  Ranger  lay  dying.  Ephra¬ 
im  Leveritt  sat  in  a  wheeled  chair  by  his 
l>edside.  Sam’l  could  speak — his  trouble 
was  with  his  heart — but  Ephraim’s  tongue 
was  tied  with  paralysis.  His  sunken  eyes 
gleamed  out  undaunted,  however,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  everj'  movement  of  the  restless  man 
in  the  bed. 

Sam’l  was  talking.  “Well,  you’re  going 
to  be  the  last,  Mr.  Leveritt,”  he  said,  the 
respectful  habit  of  a  lifetime  upon  him. 
“There’s  just  us  two  now,  and  I’m  soon  off. 
Before  I  go,  though,  I  want  to  tell  you,  you’re 
a  good  Cap’n,  and  I’m  glad  I  served  under 
you.”  He  laughed  a  little  at  the  old  joke, 
and  the  other’s  eyes  softened.  “You’re  a 
fine  Cap’n,  and  you  marshaled  your  regiment 
up  to  the  cannon’s  mouth  in  go^  shape. 

“Did  ye  ever  hear  what  the  doctor  said 
alK)ut  your  old  Cousin  John — that  died  of  can¬ 
cer?  He  said — it  was  one  day  after  you’d  been 
there  putting  the  old  man  through  a  little  drill 
— he  said,  ‘They  don’t  grow  that  kind  of  folks 
any  more.  That  variety  of  courage  is  out  of 


print  nowadays,  when  everybody  expects  to 
take  an  opiate  for  the  finger-ache.  I  never 
see  such  a  ca’m,  neny  set  of  old  folks  as  there 
lie  in  this  town.  That  old  man  faces  cancer 
— and  a  dcKtor  knows  what  that  is — the  way 
Crockett  faced  the  Greasers!’ 

“I  thought  then  he’d  most  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head,  and  that  somebody  had  ought  to 
tell  him  you  was  the  Cap’n  of  our  generation, 
and  we  was  marching  into  eternity  with  our 
heads  up,  the  best  we  could. 

“Little  by  little  they’ve  all  gone.  Some¬ 
times  I  think  Pollie  was  the  luckiest  of  all 
when  she  fell  off  the  stairs.  She  got  hit  in  a 
vital  place  and  didn’t  have  to  set  round  and 
watch  the  enemy  get  nearer  and  nearer.  But 
I  s’pose  it’s  as  you  say — the  worse  it  is,  the 
more  chance  for  a  fight.  Still  I  know  well 
enough,  without  you — ”  He  flushed  violent¬ 
ly  in  a  spasm  of  pain,  and  gave  an  involun¬ 
tary  groan  which  brought  his  great-niece 
to  the  bed.  “  I  didn’t  mean  to  bother  you, 
Marj',”  he  said. 

“  Land,  it’s  no  bother!  ”  she  answered  heart¬ 
ily,  measuring  out  some  medicine.  “Any¬ 
body  that  is  as  little  care  as  you  are — why,  I 
declare,  I’m  fairly  proud  to  have  the  neigh¬ 
bors  come  in  and  have  you  talkin’  about  poli¬ 
tics  or  the  crops,  instead  of  your  fits,  the  way 
most  would.” 

The  two  old  comrades  exchanged  pleased 
glances  as  Ephraim  was  wheeled  from  the 
room.  Ij,  was  the  last  time  they  saw  each 
other,  for  that  night  SamTs  tired  heart  gave 
one  last  leap  and  was  still.  Ephraim  heard 
the  news  without  any  sign  of  emotion.  He 
closed  his  eyes  and  sat  for  a  whole  morning 
without  moving.  He  was  not  sleeping,  but 
the  poignant  weakness  of  extreme  old  age, 
which  is  almost  pain,  lay  upon  him  with  an 
intolerable  weight,  and  he  was  making  his 
last  fight  against  the  enemy.  At  the  end  of 
that  week,  his  strength  was  so  far  gone  that 
he  could  not  sit  up,  but  from  his  bed  he  sur¬ 
veyed  the  world  with  serene  and  courageous 
eyes.  He  submitted  with  infinite  dignity 
and  patience  to  all  the  painful  processes  by 
w’hich  the  modem  doctor  endeavored  to  keep 
him  alive  a  few  hours  longer,  and  at  no  time 
did  he  rebel  against  the  futile  torment. 

At  the  end  all  his  family,  patriarchal  in 
size,  gathered  in  the  room.  The  old  man 
had  motioned  his  wish  to  be  propped  up  in 
bed,  and  thus  sat,  looking  at  each  one  with 
a  penetrating  gaze,  as  if  he  had  a  message  to 
deliver.  The  women  were  crying  and  talking 
among  themselves,  as  though  he  were  already 
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dead.  “Hasn’t  he  been  wonderful!”  “What  struggle  had  ceased  and  a  great  weight  had 

an  example  to  live  up  to!”  “Never  a  peevish  lifted.  His  tongue  was  unloosed  and  he 

word  like  all  old  men!”  “Always  so  digni-  spoke.  “Billy!”  he  called  in  a  loud,  distinct 

fied  and  serene.”  “It’s  worth  living  to  any  voice.  His  favorite  grandchild,  now  about 

age  with  his  courage  and  spirit.”  “Even  twelve,  left  the  group  of  children  and  came 

now,  I  feel  as  though  he  were  the  strongest  bravely  to  the  bedside.  “Yes,  Gran’ther,” 

one  here!”  he  said,  looking  with  awe  at  the  ivory,  pale 

Suddenly  the  look  of  almost  stern  calm  face  on  the  pillows  and  at  the  heaving  chest 
which  had  become  fixed  on  the  old  man’s  as  the  old  soldier  struggled  for  breath.  “Billy, 
face  broke  all  into  a  soft  quiver  of  pleased  sur-  the  last  of  the  garrison  welcomes  in — ”  and 
prise  and  infinite  relief  as  though  a  great  then  the  heaving  chest  was  still. 


WHEN  A  WHEELED  CHAIR  CAME  AROUND  THE  CORNER.  PUSHED  BY  A  HALF-CROWN  GIRL. 


A  y. 


SopHie  Wright 

The  Best  Citizen  of  New  Orleans  I 

By  JOHN  L.  MATHEWS 

IN  the  city  of  New  Orleans  are  approxi-  for  the  helpless  ones  who  need  her,  she  must  ' 

mately  one  hundred  thousand  white  men  give  another  hour  to  pay  her  own  expenses  for 

and  boys.  Of  these,  one  thousand  five  the  day.  She  is  so  poor  that  she  has  even 

hundred — three  out  of  every  two  hundred  you  earned  her  own  education  as  she  has  given  it 

meet  on  the  street — are  dependent  for  their  out,  studying  sometimes  but  a  day  ahead  of  ‘ 

education  this  year,  for  the  opportunity  to  her  pupils.  She  is  frail,  crippled,  very  weak;  j 

learn  to  read  and  to  write  and  so  to  advance  she  goes  about  in  a  steel  harness  and  on  , 

their  station  in  life — for  all  this  absolutely  crutches.  Though  she  is  still  under  middle  1 

dependent  on  one  woman.  This  woman,  age,  her  hair  is  white  as  snow',  from  days  and 

whose  importance  to  the  city  is  so  great  that  nights  of  unrelievable  suffering.  From  mom-  | 

if  by  any  sad  chance  her  activity  were  to  ing  till  mid-aftemoon  she  teaches  in  a  private 

cease,  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  its  white  school  to  earn  money  for  her  charities.  From' 
male  population  would  find  itself  deprived  of  mid-aftemoon  until  evening,  if  able  to  work,  I 

hope,  is  not  rich,  but  poor.  She  is  so  poor  she  devotes  herself  to  the  needs  of  those  poorer 

that  before  she  can  give  an  hour  and  a  dollar  than  she.  From  supper-time  till  nine,  till  ten,  i 
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till  midnight  if  need  be,  she  faces  the  multitude 
of  men  and  boys — boys  of  nine  and  men  of 
fifty — who  have  come  to  her  for  help.  Some¬ 
times  two  in  a  .seat,  sometimes  on  Ixiards 
between  the  .seats,  sometimes  on  the  edges  of 
platforms  and  the  treads  of  stairways  and 
against  the  walls  of  the  hallways,  they  crowd 
her  schoolhouse,  while  she  and  her  assistants 
are  everywhere  among  them,  hearing  recita¬ 
tions,  giving  aid  and  counsel,  explaining, 
arguing,  laughing,  encouraging — stirring  the 
solid,  sodden  mass  of  the  city’s  poor  with  the 
leaven  of  hope  and  jxissibility. 

This  woman,  who  Ls  leading  the  most 
effective  and  the  most  beautiful  life  New 
Orleans  has  known  in  this  generation,  is 
referred  to  in  the  city  as  “Our  First  Citizen.” 
She  is  more  than  that;  she  Ls  their  best  citi¬ 
zen.  She  is  Miss  Sophie  Wright.  This  is 
her  story: 

The  year  1866  found  the  South  smitten  by 
such  a  poverty  as  no  part  of  America  had 
ever  known  liefore  or  will  ever  know  again. 
No  Northern  pen — as  mine — can  hojie  to  deal 
adequately  with  it.  It  was  a  poverty  of  men, 
of  hope,  of  money,  of  goods,  of  labor;  worse 
than  that,  it  was  an  absolute  lack  of  an  in- 
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dustrial  system.  The  old  order  was  gone 
and  there  were  few  with  the  strength  and  the 
courage,  almost  none  with  the  means,  to 
liegin  building  a  new  one.  Into  that  jxiverty, 
in  that  year,  Sophie  Wright  was  Ixim.  Her 
father  and  mother,  the  children  of  planters, 
had  lost  everything.  The  father,  brought  up 
to  luxury,  found  little  opportunity  even  of 
making  a  living.  To  add  to  their  misfortune, 
their  little  girl  fell  when  she  was  three  years 
old,  injuring  back  and  hips  so  badly  that  for 
six  years  she  was  strapped  in  her  chair,  help¬ 
less,  unable  to  move.  In  those  six  years  her 
life  was  the  hopeless  life  of  the  crippl^  poor — 
yet  brightened  by  a  mother  to  whom  much  of 
Miss  Sophie’s  saintliness  must  be  attributed, 
for  she  so  trained  the  child  that  instead  of 
surrendering  to  peevish  discontent  because  of 
her  deformity  and  her  constant  suffering.  Miss 
Sophie  found  happiness  in  doing  what  little 
she  could  to  help  others.  When  she  was  nine 
years  old  she  was  able  to  hobble  away  on 
crutches  to  a  day-school.  In  five  years  she 
had  completed  the  course,  and  at  fourteen 
having  learned  all  that  the  public  educational 
facilities  of  the  city  could  give  her,  she  herself 
opened  a  school. 
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There  is  encouragement  for  some  one  in 
every  act  of  Sophie  Wright’s  life.  That  first 
school  of  hers  may  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  every  girl  leaking  about  for  some  field  of 
work  to  enter  in  order  to  help  others  or  herself. 
Tiny,  crippled  almost  beyond  endurance, 
herself  only  an  “eighth-grader,”  living  in  a 
city  where  women  of  quality  did  not  com¬ 
monly  work,  this  fourteen-year-old  girl  under¬ 
took  the  ta.sk  with  no  hesitation  and  with  big 
anticipation.  She  borrowed  some  unused 
benches  from  a  puldic-school  building  to  fill  a 
nx)m  of  her  mother’s  cottage,  and  on  the  door 
hung  out  her  sign:  “Day-School  for  Girls.” 
The  terms  were  fifty  cents  a  month  for  each 
pupil.  The  school  was  from  necessity  de¬ 
signed  for  those  who  had  not  yet  attained  to 
eighth-grade  standards.  Its  mistress  still 
wore  her  skirts  short  and  her  hair  in  two 
comical  twin  braids  which  stuck  out  oddly 
behind  her  head.  And  yet  it  succeeded,  as 
with  her  everything  has  succeeded.  A  pupil 
came  at  once,  and  with  an  assured  income  of 
fifty  cents  a  month  Miss  Sophie  announced 
her  intention  of  supjwrting  herself  and  help¬ 
ing  her  family.  Before  the  end  of  the  first 
year  .she  was  doing  so,  with  twenty  pupils  and 
the  fabulous  income  of  $io  every  four  weeks. 


But  girls  will  not  halt  at  seventh-grade 
learning  for  backward  teachers.  Seeing  a 
day  coming  when  she  could  carry  them  no 
farther.  Miss  Sophie  marched  off  to  an 
afternoon  normal  school,  convinced  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  her  aptitude  as  a  teacher  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  made  a  contract  to  teach  the 
beginners  in  return  for  instruction  in  lan¬ 
guages.  So  at  sixteen,  teaching  in  two  .schools 
and  studying  in  one,  she  was  already  multi¬ 
plying  her  duties,  as  she  has  done  ever  since. 
And  the  private  school  was  growing  rapidly. 
Before  she  was  eighteen  she  needed  new 
quarters  for  it,  so  she  hunted  out  a  big  house, 
for  which  the  agent  wanted  $ioo  a  month. 
Never  in  her  life  had  she  seen  $ioo  at  once, 
but  she  hopefully  signed  the  lease,  then  sought 
a  money-lender  and  borrowed  the  first  instal¬ 
ment.  Money-lenders  seldom  change  their 
business  methods  to  accommodate  struggling 
school-teachers.  This  one  exacted  twelve 
per  cent,  a  month  for  the  loan,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  Miss  Sophie  paid  him  $220  ;  but 
she  had  her  new  building,  the  school  was 
growing  to  fill  it,  and  she  was  laying  away 
some  money  in  the  bank. 

And  then,  when  she  was  eighteen,  came 
up  the  great  cry  for  help,  and  she  hearkened 
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to  It  and,  answering,  stepped  out  from  the 
ranks  of  the  jjeople  into  the  kingdom  that 
was  hers,  hers  by  right  of  succession  in  the 
line  of  the  wonder-working  cripples  of  New 
Orleans.  There  had  been  John  McDonogh, 
merchant  and  miser,  hated,  reviled — John 
McDonogh,  crippled  mentally  and  spiritually 
by  the  breaking  of  his  heart.  John  McDon¬ 
ogh  died,  and,  dying,  left  his  miser’s  fortune 
to  the  children  of  New  Orleans;  and  now 
upon  school  after  school  throughout  the  city 
one  reads:  “McDonogh  Number  One,” 
“.McDonogh  Number  Ten,”  or  whatever  the 
number  may  be.  There  had  been  Margaret, 
crippled  by  poverty,  by  ignorance,  by  lack  of 
opportunity,  who  yet  contrived,  by  saving  her 
pennies,  to  lay  aside  a  huge  sum,  which  she 
gave  to  build  a  home  for  the  orphan  children 
of  New  Orleans.  And  now  came  Sophie 
Wright,  crippled  in  body,  but  strong  in  mind 


and  heart,  will  and  opportunity,  and  took  up 
the  work  of  helping  the  needy  where  these 
others  had  left  it. 

New  Orleans  was  poor.  In  spite  of  all  its 
spendthrift  ways,  its  great  commerce,  its 
cotton  warehouses,  its  compresses  and  re¬ 
fineries  and  mills,  its  railways  and  steam¬ 
ship  lines,  its  proud  position  in  the  shipping 
world.  New  Orleans  is  and  always  has  been 
poor.  For  it  must  fight  ceaselessly  against 
the  river,  building  expensive  levees.  It  must 
build  other  levees  to  keep  out  the  gulf,  by 
way  of  Lake  Pontchaftrain.  It  is  forced  to 
spend  fortunes  yearly  to  pump  itself  drj’ 
after  rain-storms;  to  spend  other  fortunes 
fighting  diseases  w’hich  its  swampy  streets 
and  gutters  have  fostered.  The  brunt  of 
this  struggle  falls  upon  the  taxpayers,  and 
when  they  rebel  and  stop  increases,  it  falls 
upon  the  greatest  apparent  expense,  the 
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public  schools.  So  in  Louisiana  and  New 
Orleans  the  schools  have  never  had  a  fair 
chance — never  till  now,  when  the  people  have 
begun  working  together,  stimulated  by  pros¬ 
perity,  to  bring  them  up  to  a  higher  standard. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  schools  were  very  few 
and  very  poor.  Naturally,  considering  the 
conditions,  education  was  not  compulsorj’, 
nor  was  child  labor  forbidden  by  law;  for  the 
South  was  tr)’ing  to  throw  off  its  poverty. 
New  industries  were  being  started,  and  even 
the  smallest  must  help.  So  to  mills  and 
factories  marched  each  day  long  lines  of  sad¬ 
faced  youngsters,  boys  and  girls,  growing  up 
in  ignorance,  lacking  the  very  rudiments  of 
education,  yet  each  adding 
his  pittance  to  build  up  his 
home  city.  Not  only  the 
children  themselves  but  also 
the  older  citizens  suffered  in 
consequence,  for  this  mass 
of  ignorance  in  its  interior 
daily  made  the  city  more 
sluggish.  There  was  only 
one  hope  of  betterment — in¬ 
struction  for  the  youth  of 
the  city  out  of  working  hours. 

Yet  as  a  result  of  the  ver)’ 
necessity  which  required 
their  labor,  in  all  New  Or¬ 
leans  there  was  no  public 
free  night-school  which  they 
might  attend. 

One  day  there  was 
stranded  in  New  Orleans  a 
circus.  In  the  ranks  of  those 
left  almost  penniless  was  a 


young  acrobat,  a  strong,  clean- 
cut  young  fellow  of  twenty-five 
years,  who  had  run  away  from 
home  in  boyhood  to  join  the 
circus  and  now  saw  a  wall 
before  him  which  only  an  edu¬ 
cation  could  help  him  to  sur¬ 
mount.  A  civil-service  exam¬ 
ination  of  some  sort  was  to  be 
held — that  was  in  1883  or  1884 
— and  if  he  could  learn  some 
geography,  spelling,  and  arith¬ 
metic  he  could  hope  fora  place. 
But  how  to  learn?  No  chance 
in  New  Orleans  for  him.  No? 
He  walked  the  streets  seeking 
one.  Fate,  purpose — the  Pur¬ 
pose  of  the  universe — guided 
his  footsteps.  “  Day-School 
for  Girls”  was  the  sign  above 
the  door.  He  stood  at  the  gate,  in  full  view 
of  the  passers-by,  as  one  does  in  New  Orleans, 
and  pulled  the  handle  of  the  clanging  bell. 
And,  with  that  same  Purpose  impelling  her 
also,  the  crippled  little  mistress  of  the  school 
opened  her  door  for  him — opened  it  to  the 
poor  young  men  of  New  Orleans  and  wel¬ 
comed  them.  She  has  never  closed  it  since. 

There  was  a  situation  for  the  satirist  of  our 
society — as  well  as  for  the  artist  who  seeks 
the  indications  of  divine  direction  and  of 
the  compensations  offered  by  a  beneficent 
Providence.  Here  in  New  Orleans,  poor 
though  it  was,  were  men  who  could  write 
checks  for  a  hundred  thousand,  perhaps  some 
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who  could  list  a  million  in  securities;  certainly 
hundreds  who  could,  had  they  cared  to  do  so, 
have  written,  without  taking  thought,  a  check 
to  pay  for  all  the  education  this  young  man 
could  absorb.  Into  the  city,  too,  still  poured 
some  of  the  millions  which  the  Louisiana 
Lottery  stole  from  the  pockets  of  the  credu¬ 
lous.  Cotton  and  sugar  made  fortunes  for 
some  men  there.  But  guided  by  that  in¬ 
scrutable  Purpose — and  who  when  he  knows 
the  full  result  can  fail  to  believe  that  he  was 
guided? — this  young  man  seeking  aid  found 
it  not  at  the  doors  of  the  rich  men,  but  at  that 
of  the  pxx)r  little  mistress  of  the  “  Day-School 
for  Girls.” 

Could  she  help  him ?  Would  she  help  him  ? 
There  he  stood — a  strong  young  man,  able 
to  shovel  his  ten  tons  of  coal  on  a  watch,  able 
to  pass  scantling,  carry  the  hod,  swing  an 
oyster  basket,  dig  a  trench,  do  anything 
requiring  only  muscular  ability.  And  the 
crippled  girl,  seven  years  his  junior,  looked 
up  at  the  hulking  big  chap  and  a  wave  of  pity 
swept  her  heart.  She  perceived  here,  per¬ 
haps  for  the  first  time,  one  who  was  crippled 
more  terribly  than  she.  He  came  to  her 
seeking  aid — but  it  was  a  greater  aid  he 
brought.  She  saw  suddenly  that  where  he 
was  crippled  she  was  strong;  that  where  she 
was  strong  many,  many  others  were  thus 
deformed;  that  this  strength  of  hers  was  a 
strength  that  she  could  give  over  and  over 
again  to  the  others,  healing  them,  yet  not 
depriving  herself  of  its  use.  Would  she  help 
him? 

“Of  course  I  will,”  she  cried  enthusi¬ 
astically,  “  only — only — well,  would  you 
mind  coming  in  the  evening?  You  see  I 
have  to  teach  in  the  normal  school  and  study 
there  part  of  the  day,  and  teach  my  own  pri¬ 
vate  school,  and  it  gives  me  no  time  from 
breakfast  to  supper.  But  if  you  could  come 
in  the  evening  I  could  teach- you.” 

“  But  I  cannot  pay  anything.” 

“That  does  not  matter  at  all.  You  need 
help,  and  I  can  give  it.” 

Oh,  you  whole  people,  you  smug,  well- 
to-do  people,  you  who  read  this,  you  who 
preach  and  you  who  listen,  take  that  to  your 
hearts  and  test  yourselves  by  it.  W'ould  you 
have  done  it  too?  Would  you?  Is  there 
among  you  all  one  single  person  who  hon¬ 
estly  believes  he  would  have  done  it?  Your 
porter,  your  newsboy,  the  dago  out  there 
cleaning  the  street  in  front  of  the  house 
wants  to  try  an  examination  for  a  place 
as  letter-carrier  or  as  a  Government  clerk. 


Can  he  read?  If  not,  will  you  help  him 
to  ieam?  Teach  him  yourself  in  the  only 
hour  of  the  day  left  to  you,  and  do  it  with  the 
profound  conviction  that  he  is  conferring  a 
privilege  on  you?  How  much  easier  is  it  to 
chip  in  to  the  collection  on  Sunday  and  en¬ 
courage  others  in  their  good  works!  But 
Sophie  WVight,  big  heart  in  little  body,  opened 
her  door  and  this  young  man  came  in;  came 
and  brought  a  friend,  came  and  brought  two 
friends,  brought  three,  brought  four — and  so 
filled  the  whole  schoolhouse  at  night  with  a 
multitude  hungering  for  the  crumbs  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  fell  from  the  well-laden  table  of  the 
“  Day-SchcxJ  for  Girls  ” ;  hungering  rather 
for  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  knowledge  which 
Sophie  Wright  was  dividing  and  subdividing 
till  the  fragments  beg^n  to  be  found  here, 
there,  everywhere  in  the  out-of-the-way  places 
where  the  poor  of  New  Orleans  lived. 

And  so  was  brought  about  this  great  free 
school  which  now  stands  as  the  most  hopeful 
sign  for  the  future  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
South.  As  the  numbers  increased,  the  young 
girl,  overwhelmed  by  the  perception  of  the 
need  she  had  not  before  sus{)ect^,  called  for 
volunteers  to  help  her  care  for  her  pupils,  and 
announced  that  thenceforth  but  two  -con¬ 
ditions  need  be  satisfied  before  one  entered 
her  doors  at  evening  to  be  -taught:  the  a{>- 
plicant  must  be  employed  during  the  hours 
when  the  day-schools  are  open,  and  he  must 
be  too  poor  to  pay. 

In  those  first  years  the  “Day-School  for 
Girls” — now  grown  into  the  “Home  In¬ 
stitute”  with  a  principal  and  a  staff  of 
teachers  and  a  boarding  department — was 
the  great  thing,  and  the  night-school  was  a 
sort  of  supplement.  Miss  Sophie  had  not 
yet  entirely  found  herself.  She  had  started 
out  with  the  idea  of  establishing  a  girls’ 
school  through  which  she  might  win  a  place 
for  herself  and  care  for  her  family.  But 
before  she  realized  it  this  aim  had  broad¬ 
ened  until  her  own  support,  her  career,  were 
but  minor  considerations,  and  the  care  of  the 
poor  boys  of  New  Orleans  became  her  pecul¬ 
iar  task.  The  position  of  her  schools  was 
reversed,  the  “Home  Institute”  becoming, 
instead  of  an  end  in  itself,  merely  a  means  to 
a  greater  end;  a  school  which  she  built  up  as 
well  as  she  could,  in  order  that  through  it  she 
might  be  enabled  to  perform  the  greater  task 
of  caring  for  the  night-school.  So  many 
men  and  boys  came  seeking  the  new  oppor- 
timity  that  the  little  teacher  was  forced  to 
find  new  quarters  to  accommodate  them. 
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public  schools.  So  in  Louisiana  and  New 
Orleans  the  schools  have  never  had  a  fair 
chance — never  till  now,  when  the  people  have 
begun  working  together,  stimulated  by  pros¬ 
perity,  to  bring  them  up  to  a  higher  standard. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  schools  were  very  few 
and  very  poor.  Naturally,  considering  the 
conditions,  education  was  not  compulsory, 
nor  was  child  labor  forbidden  by  law;  for  the 
South  was  trying  to  throw  off  its  poverty. 
New  industries  were  being  started,  and  even 
the  smallest  must  help.  So  to  mills  and 
factories  marched  each  day  long  lines  of  .sad¬ 
faced  youngsters,  boys  and  girls,  growing  up 
in  ignorance,  lacking  the  very'  rudiments  of 
education,  yet  each  adding 
his  pittance  to  build  up  his 
home  city.  Not  only  the 
children  themselves  but  also 
the  older  citizens  suffered  in 
consequence,  for  this  mass 
of  ignorance  in  its  interior 
daily  made  the  city  more 
sluggish.  There  was  only 
one  hop>e  of  betterment — in¬ 
struction  for  the  youth  of 
the  city  out  of  working  hours. 

Yet  as  a  result  of  the  very 
necessity  which  required 
their  labor,  in  all  New  Or¬ 
leans  there  was  no  public 
free  night-school  which  they 
might  attend.  I 

One  day  there  was  I 

stranded  in  New  Orleans  a  [  .  _ 

circus.  In  the  ranks  of  those  yuARTEi 

left  almost  penniless  was  a  night- 


“^"■“”1  young  acrobat,  a  strong,  clean- 
cut  young  fellow  of  twenty-five 
years,  who  had  run  away  from 
home  in  boyhood  to  join  the 
circus  and  now  saw  a  w’all 
before  him  which  only  an  edu¬ 
cation  could  help  him  to  sur¬ 
mount.  A  civil-ser\’ice  exam¬ 
ination  of  some  sort  was  to  be 
held — that  was  in  1883  or  1884 
— and  if  he  could  learn  some 
geography,  spelling,  and  arith¬ 
metic  he  could  hope  fora  place. 
But  how  to  learn?  No  chance 
in  New  Orleans  for  him.  No? 
He  walked  the  streets  seeking 
— ■  one.  Fate,  purpose — the  Pur- 
.L  DISTRICT  pose  of  the  universe — guided 
his  footsteps.  “Day-School 
for  Girls”  was  the  sign  above 
the  door.  He  stood  at  the  gate,  in  full  view 
of  the  passers-by,  as  one  does  in  New  Orleans, 
and  pulled  the  handle  of  the  clanging  bell. 
And,  with  that  same  Purpose  impelling  her 
also,  the  crippled  little  mistress  of  the  school 
opened  her  door  for  him — opened  it  to  the 
pxxir  young  men  of  New  Orleans  and  wel¬ 
comed  them.  She  has  never  closed  it  since. 

There  was  a  situation  for  the  satirist  of  our 
society — as  well  as  for  the  artist  who  seeks 
the  indications  of  divine  direction  and  of 
the  compensations  offered  by  a  beneficent 
Providence.  Here  in  New  Orleans,  poor 
though  it  was,  were  men  who  could  write 
checks  for  a  hundred  thousand,  perhaps  some 
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who  could  list  a  million  in  securities;  certainly 
hundreds  who  could,  had  they  cared  to  do  so, 
have  written,  without  taking  thought,  a  check 
to  pay  for  all  the  education  this  young  man 
could  absorb.  Into  the  city,  too,  still  poured 
some  of  the  millions  which  the  Louisiana 
Lottery  stole  from  the  pockets  of  the  credu¬ 
lous.  Cotton  and  sugar  made  fortunes  for 
some  men  there.  But  guided  by  that  in¬ 
scrutable  Purpose — and  who  when  he  knows 
the  full  result  can  fail  to  believe  that  he  was 
guided? — this  young  man  seeking  aid  found 
it  not  at  the  doors  of  the  rich  men,  but  at  that 
of  the  poor  little  mistress  of  the  “  Day-School 
for  Girls.” 

Could  she  help  him  ?  Would  she  help  him  ? 
There  he  stood — a  strong  young  man,  able 
to  shovel  his  ten  tons  of  coal  on  a  watch,  able 
to  pass  scantling,  carry  the  hod,  swing  an 
oyster  basket,  dig  a  trench,  do  anything 
requiring  only  muscular  ability.  And  the 
crippled  girl,  seven  years  his  junior,  looked 
up  at  the  hulking  big  chap  and  a  wave  of  pity 
swept  her  heart.  She  perceived  here,  per¬ 
haps  for  the  first  time,  one  who  was  crippled 
more  terribly  than  she.  He  came  to  her 
seeking  aid — but  it  was  a  greater  aid  he 
brought.  She  saw  suddenly  that  w’here  he 
was  crippled  she  was  strong;  that  where  she 
was  strong  many,  many  others  were  thus 
deformed;  that  this  strength  of  hers  was  a 
strength  that  she  could  give  over  and  over 
again  to  the  others,  healing  them,  yet  not 
depriving  herself  of  its  use.  Would  she  help 
him? 

“Of  course  I  will,”  she  cried  enthusi¬ 
astically,  “  only — only — well,  would  you 
mind  coming  in  the  evening?  You  see  I 
have  to  teach  in  the  normal  school  and  study 
there  part  of  the  day,  and  teach  my  own  pri¬ 
vate  school,  and  it  gives  me  no  time  from 
breakfast  to  supper.  But  if  you  could  come 
in  the  evening  I  could  teach- you.” 

“  But  I  cannot  pay  anything.” 

“That  does  not  matter  at  all.  You  need 
help,  and  I  can  give  it.” 

Oh,  you  whole  people,  you  smug,  well- 
to-do  people,  you  who  read  this,  you  who 
preach  and  you  who  listen,  take  that  to  your 
hearts  and  test  yourselves  by  it.  W'ould  you 
have  done  it  too?  Would  you?  Is  there 
among  you  all  one  single  person  who  hon¬ 
estly  believes  he  would  have  done  it?  Your 
porter,  your  newsboy,  the  dago  out  there 
cleaning  the  street  in  front  of  the  house 
wrants  to  try  an  examination  for  a  place 
as  letter-carrier  or  as  a  Government  clerk. 


Can  he  read?  If  not,  will  you  help  him 
to  ieam?  Teach  him  yourself  in  the  only 
hour  of  the  day  left  to  you,  and  do  it  with  the 
profound  conviction  that  he  is  conferring  a 
privilege  on  you?  How  much  easier  is  it  to 
chip  in  to  the  collection  on  Sunday  and  en¬ 
courage  others  in  their  good  works!  But 
Sophie  Wright,  big  heart  in  little  body,  opened 
her  door  and  this  young  man  came  in;  came 
and  brought  a  friend,  came  and  brought  two 
friends,  brought  three,  brought  four — and  so 
filled  the  whole  schoolhouse  at  night  with  a 
multitude  hungering  for  the  crumbs  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  fell  from  the  well-laden  table  of  the 
“  Day-School  for  Girls  ” ;  hungering  rather 
for  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  knowledge  which 
Sophie  Wright  was  dividing  and  subdividing 
till  the  fragments  began  to  be  found  here, 
there,  everywhere  in  the  out-of-the-way  places 
where  the  poor  of  New  Orleans  lived. 

And  so  was  brought  about  this  great  free 
school  which  now  stands  as  the  most  hopeful 
sign  for  the  future  in  the  capital  city  of  the 
South.  As  the  numbers  increased,  the  young 
girl,  overwhelmed  by  the  perception  of  the 
need  she  had  not  before  suspect^,  called  for 
volunteers  to  help  her  care  for  her  pupils,  and 
announced  that  thenceforth  but  two  -con¬ 
ditions  need  be  satisfied  before  one  entered 
her  doors  at  evening  to  be  taught:  the  ap¬ 
plicant  must  be  employed  during  the  hours 
when  the  day-schools  are  open,  and  he  must 
be  too  poor  to  pay. 

In  those  first  years  the  “Day-School  for 
Girls” — now  grown  into  the  “Home  In¬ 
stitute”  with  a  principal  and  a  staff  of 
teachers  and  a  boarding  department — was 
the  great  thing,  and  the  night-school  was  a 
sort  of  supplement.  Miss  Sophie  had  not 
yet  entirely  found  herself.  She  had  started 
out  with  the  idea  of  establishing  a  girb’ 
school  through  which  she  might  win  a  place 
for  herself  and  care  for  her  family.  But 
before  she  realized  it  this  aim  had  broad¬ 
ened  until  her  own  support,  her  career,  were 
but  minor  considerations,  and  the  care  of  the 
poor  boys  of  New  Orleans  became  her  pecul¬ 
iar  task.  The  position  of  her  schools  was 
reversed,  the  “Home  Institute”  becoming, 
instead  of  an  end  in  itself,  merely  a  means  to 
a  greater  end;  a  school  which  she  built  up  as 
well  as  she  could,  in  order  that  through  it  she 
might  be  enabled  to  perform  the  greater  task 
of  caring  for  the  night-school.  So  many 
men  and  boys  came  seeking  the  new  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  the  little  teacher  was  forced  to 
find  new  quarters  to  accommodate  them. 
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The  hundred-dollar-a-month  house  that  had 
seemed  so  enormous  and  had  been  rented  in 
the  face  of  such  apparently  insurmountable 
obstacles  was  outgrown  almost  before  it  was 
entered.  For  a  long  time  she  clung  to  it, 
with  a  night-school  which  was  as  out  at 
elbows  as  the  boys  in  it,  and  proved,  as  did 
they,  that  a  few  holes  in  one’s  coat  make  only 
so  many  more  windows  for  one’s  worth  to 
show  through.  But  at  last  she  went  seeking 
larger  quarters,  and  over  on  Camp  Street — 
not  where  she  would  have  chosen  to  go  for 
the  sake  of  her  girls,  but  where  she  was  close 
to  mills  and  factories,  foundries  and  shops 
in  which  her  boys  worked — she  found  a 
house  that  would  do.  But  it  was  to  be  sold, 
and  what  the  new  owner  would  do  she  did  not 
know.  So  down-town  and  up-town  went  Miss 
Sophie  seeking  some  way  to  buy  the  house 
for  herself,  ancl  as  she  was  spending  every  cent 
of  her  income  on  her  boys,  that  did  not  seem 
easy.  Finally,  however,  she  found  an  old 
money-lender  who  would  advance  the  nec¬ 
essary  $10,000,  at  eight  per  cent,  compound 
interest,  and  with  that  she  bought  it.  Instead 
of  $1,200  rent  she  had  $Soo  of  interest 
and  her  taxes  and  repairs  to  pay  and  pay¬ 
ments  to  make  on  the  principwil.  The  more 
she  did  the  more  there  was  to  do.  More 
teachers  were  needed  for  the  night-school, 
more  books  for  tho  boys — but  the  ^y-school 
prospered  and  Miss  Sophie  labored  inces¬ 
santly,  so  that  in  1897  she  had  paid  off  half 
the  debt  and  thus  reduced  the  interest  charge 
in  proportion.  And  then,  in  1897,  came  the 
yellow  fever. 

Yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans  meant  no 
schools,  therefore  no  money  for  Sophie 
Wright — no  money  for  the  interest,  no  money 
for  the  taxes,  no  money  for  her  own  bread — 
nothing  but  an  empty  schoolhouse  and  an 
inexhaustible  determination.  Yellow  fever 
in  New  Orleans  meant  that  wherever  the 
disease  appeared  in  a  house,  whoever  was 
within  doors  at  that  moment  must  stay  there, 
quarantined.  Hundreds  of  men  and  women 
were  thus  cut  off  from  their  support;  thousands 
of  others,  with  plenty,  were  afraid  to  go  near 
the  quarantined  with  aid.  Mills  and  factories 
shut  down,  stores  closed,  assemblies  were 
forbidden,  whoever  had  his  fare  fled  from  the 
city  to  the  seashore  or  the  “Ozone  Belt”  or 
the  far  North.  Death  stalked  the  streets, 
his  noiseless  footsteps  echoing  and  reechoing 
in  the  fancy  of  the  terrified  who  p>eered  at  the 
deserted  thoroughfares  through  screenless 
shutters.  Yellow  fever  in  New  Orleans  meant 


— one  more  opportunity  for  Sophie  Wright 
to  help  some  one  else.  She  “had  to  do  it.” 
She  tells  you  that.  “  It  was  so  lonesome,  and 
I  was  afraid  to  think  of  the  debt,  and  there 
was  so  much  to  do  and  so  many  needed  help.” 
Yes — ^and  there  was  her  own  unconquerable 
spirit  too.  She  turned  her  big  schoolhouse 
into  a  depot  of  supplies  to  w’hich  might  be 
sent  food  and  clothes  and  medicine,  things 
for  the  sick,  things  for  the  quarantined,  things 
for  the  needy,  and  things  for  the  merely  ter¬ 
rified  and  cowardly.  And  from  daylight 
till  dark  and  almost  from  dark  till  daylight 
Miss  Sophie  went  up  and  down  the  town,  or 
held  office  at  her  school,  distributing  this 
succor.  She  impressed  her  teachers  into 
service — that  strong,  brave  band  of  young 
women  whom  she  has  so  imbued  with  her 
own  spirit  that  they  seem  to  radiate  it  only  in 
lesser  degree  than  does  their  leader.  All 
through  the  hot  days  of  summer,  through  the 
terrifying  weeks  of  September  when  with  the 
passing  of  each  day  the  death-rate  increased, 
through  long-drawn-out  October — until  at 
last  the  frost  came  and  the  mosquitoes  died 
and  the  air  sweetened  and  the  woebegone  in¬ 
habitants,  still  catching  their  breath  in  little, 
gulping  gasps,  came  peering  out  from  their 
seclusion — all  that  while  Miss  Sophie  gave 
out  groceries  and  comfort,  and  tried  to  forget 
that  eight  per  cent,  interest  was  accumulating 
in  the  money-lender’s  office.  For  there  was 
no  one  in  New  Orleans  then,  it  seemed,  to 
bring  succor  to  the  exhausted  laborer. 

No  one?  Yes,  there  was.  On  a  black 
day  when  she  sat  down  to  count  the  cost,  to 
plan  how  she  would  build  up  a  new  day-school 
and  a  new  night-school  and  pay  off  her  debts; 
when  she  faced  the  expectation  that  the 
money-lender  would  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  foreclose  the  mortgage,  as  he 
threatened  to  do,  and  force  her,  with  years  of 
wasted  effort  behind  her,  to  be^in  again,  the 
bread  that  she  had  been  casting  on  the  waters 
so  long  came  back  to  her.  A  banker  of  the 
city,  becoming  interested,  took  the  mortgage 
from  the  money-lender,  reduced  the  interest, 
and  lent  Miss  ^phie  ten  thousand  additional 
dollars  to  refit  the  schw  ! — lent,  not  gave;  she 
assumed  the  entire  burden  herself.  And,  in 
addition,  tw’o  rich  men  guaranteed  to  give  be¬ 
tween  them  $2,000  a  year  to  aid  her  work. 

Joy?  Ask  yourself,  you  who  read  this. 
For  years  her  boys  had  sat  on  rude  benches 
about  tables  made  of  boards  laid  across  any 
sort  of  supports.  For  years  they  had  been 
chucked  into  odd  comers  up  and  down  bare 
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halls,  in  a  building  that  threatened  to  fall 
with  the  tramp  of  so  many  feet.  Now  she 
had  money  for  equipment.  She  reveled  in 
what  seemed  to  her  the  wildest  extravagance, 
but  was  in  fact  the  closest  of  economy.  She 
bought  them  real  desks,  real  pictures,  real 
books,  all  the  real  things  of  a  real  school. 
She  made  room  for  more  than  she  had  ever 
dreamed  of  teaching,  and  in  December,  1897, 
when  the  horror  of  the  fever  was  hardly  gone 
from  the  city,  she  threw  open  the  renovated 
building.  There  had  been  three  hundred 
pupils  in  the  night-school.  Before  another 
year  opened  there  w-ere  a  thousand.  The 
following  year  there  were  twelve  hundred; 
then  fifteen  hundred,  with  forty  teachers  to 
care  for  them.  In  1903  she  turned  away 
three  hundred  applicants  because  no  room 
could  be  found  to  squeeze  them  in,  but  the 
next  year  she  someho^v  found  a  place  for 
two  hundred  of  their  sisters — girls  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  certain  departments  of  the  night- 
school.  She  added  to  the  course  algebra, 
geometry,  and  calculus,  mechanical  drawing, 
shorthand,  bookkeeping,  and  other  studies. 
She  added  teachers  who  could  understand 
the  Italians,  the  Germans,  the  French,  and 
the  Austrians  who  flocked  to  the  school. 

And  all  through  New  Orleans,  wherever  ap¬ 
prentices  foregathered,  there  was  talk  of  the 
wonderful  school  at  Miss  Sophie’s.  When  the 
whistles  blew  at  night  the  procession  headed 
toward  her  house  from  every  direction,  hun¬ 
dreds  coming  from  workshop  to  class  room 
without  delaying  for  supper.  Men  and  bo)^ 
walked  five  or  six  miles  to  attend;  from  the 
edge  of  St.  Bernard  parish  and  the  plains  of 
Chalmette,  from  the  upper  edge  of  Gretna, 
from  South{>ort  and  the  limits  of  Carrollton, 
they  came  on  foot  and  went  on  foot,  in  or¬ 
derly  good  behavior  for  the  honor  of  Miss 
Sophie’s  school.  And  in  the  class  rooms  one 
might  see  a  Frenchman  who  read  English 
explaining  calculus  to  an  Italian  just  arrived 
who  understood  French  and  was  too  eager  to 
allow  his  mathematics  to  wait  upon  his 
English.  One  might  see  a  whole  class  of 
refugees,  Russian  Jews,  sitting  in  an  out-of- 
the-way  corner,  grown  men,  every  one  of 
them,  learning  their  A  B  C’s  and  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  notation  from  a  young  rabbi.  There 
is  always  something  peculiarly  apt  about  the 
night-school  pupil,  even  though  he  may  be  so 
old  as  to  make  learning  for  him  heavy  busi¬ 
ness.  In  the  day-school  are  light-hearted, 
impractical  boys  whose  lives  out  of  the  class 
room  are  largely  filled  with  games.  But  in 


the  night-school  are  boys  and  men  who  are 
engaged  in  practical  things,  who  are  all  day 
part  of  the  busy,  purposeful,  productive  life 
of  the  city.  The  problems  in  mathematics, 
attaching  themselves  to  realities  with  which 
they  are  daily  associated,  have  meaning  for 
them;  more  than  that,  these  pupils  come  to 
the  night-school  with  the  conscious  purpose 
of  learning,  and  they  direct  their  energies  to  it 
with  a  will  which  even  the  weariness  of  a  day’s 
work  cannot  deaden. 

Of  course  purpose  flags  among  them.  Boys 
are  but  boys  after  all.  And  sometimes  one 
shirks,  plays  truant,  misbehaves.  For  the 
truant  there  is  no  escape.  Miss  Sophie  is 
conducting  the  night-school  for  their  good, 
not  her  own,  and  having  learned  what  their 
need  is,  she  pursues  it  to  the  point  of  fulfil¬ 
ment.  When  she  finds  a  boy  is  missing,  out 
goes  an  assistant  or  Miss  ^phie  herself  to 
bring  him  back. 

“You  kept  some  one  out  of  the  starting 
w'eeks,”  she  says,  “and  now  you  can  just 
come  back  and  finish  the  course  yourself.” 
And  few  of  them  fail  to  come. 

There  are  other  inducements  now  for  them 
to  keep  diligently  at  their  work.  Business 
men  and  manufacturers  of  the  city  have 
learned  how  valuable  is  the  work  Miss  Sophie 
is  doing  and  they  encourage  it  among  their 
boys  by  offering  prizes  for  attainment. 
I  held  a  desk  at  one  time  in  a  New 
Orleans  newspaper  office  and  had  as  a  helper, 
combining  the  functions  of  head  copy-boy 
and  marine  editor,  a  wizened-up  little  chap 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  who  answered  to  the 
name  of  Chris.  On  a  salary  of  $2.50  a 
week  Chris  was  helping  to  support  his 
mother  and  taking  care  of  himself,  and,  by 
the  w’ay,  doing  a  lot  of  good  work  for  the 
paper.  But  his  future  troubled  me.  There 
seemed  to  me  to  be  nothing  ahead  of  him — 
until  one  day  he  came  in  with  a  lot  of  pot¬ 
hooks  on  a  sheet  of  paper  which  proved  to 
be  a  stenographic  report  of  an  interview — and 
a  well-conducted  interview  at  that — which 
he  transcribed  on  a  machine.  On  my  ques¬ 
tioning  him,  he  proudly  drew  forth  from  a 
pocket  a  case  containing  a  gold  medal — the 
prize  at  Miss  Sophie’s  school  for  the  greatest 
proficiency  in  shorthand. 

Interested  in  the  school,  I  went  through 
some  of  the  larger  centers  of  employment 
seeking  to  learn  what  influence  it  had.  I 
went  to  the  Johnson  Iron  Works. 

“What  do  you  think  of  it?”  I  asked  the 
proprietor. 
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“The  very  best  thing  in  New  Orleans,”  he 
said  promptly.  The  office-boy  who  was 
behind  him  grinned  sheepishly.  The  pro¬ 
prietor  turned  around  and  put  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder. 

“  My  boy,  here,  goes  every  night,”  he  said. 
“Come  out  into  the  foundry.” 

We  went  out  through  the  big  shed  and  he 
stopped  apprentices  and  molders  here  and 
there.  “Who  goes  to  Sophie’s?”  he  asked. 

“Harry — the  fireman — he  took  first  prize 
in  arithmetic  last  year,”  said  one. 

“I’m  taking  mechanical  drawing  there,” 
said  a  young  molder. 

“  Pretty  near  all  of  us  go  there  now  or  used 
to  go,”  said  another. 

“It’s  a  wonderful  thing,  that  school,”  said 
the  proprietor  as  we  walked  back.  “It 
means  a  lot  to  us  all.  It  improves  the  service 
we  get  from  our  men  many  fold.” 

It  was  a  wonderful  thing,  to  see,  in  that 
grimy,  noisy  foundry,  the  blackened  faces  of 
the  molders  and  fumacemen  light  up,  the 
soot  and  grime  upon  them  break  into  flaky 
wrinkles  of  pleasure  at  the  sound  of  Miss 
Sophie’s  name,  to  see  the  personal  pride  with 
which  one  and  another  announced  himself  her 
pupil,  and  the  institutional  pride  with  which 
they  claimed  the  fireman  as  a  prize  winner — 
all  evidences  of  the  wonderful  affection  with 
which  the  mass  of  New  Orleans  views  the 
teacher. 

Not  all  the  pupils  come  from  this  class. 
There  are  newsboys  and  bootblacks  among 
them,  and  some  whom  the  police  would  gladly 
class  as  criminals  come  here  for  a  start  to 
better  things.  Loudly,  one  night,  came  a 
demand  at  the  door  for  “Miss  Sophie,  de 
teacher,”  which  no  one  else  could  satisfy. 
To  the  door  went  Miss  Sophie  to  meet — the 
Spasm  Band.  In  New  Orleans  the  Spasm 
Band  was  famous,  or,  rather,  infamous — a 
group  of  boys  who  sold  papers  by  day^and 
sf)ent  half  the  night  making  “spasms”  in 
front  of  saloons  upon  instruments  constructed 
from  some  part  of  a  barrel,  and  passing 
the  hat  among  the  habitues  of  the  district. 
The  many  attempts  made  to  reform  them 
they  had  dodged  with  ease.  In  vain  had  the 
police  threatened,  cajoled,  and  argued  with 
them.  They  were  the  bad  boys  of  the  city. 
They  were  “tough” — in  fact,  the  standaM 
of  toughness.  And  here  they  were  at  Miss 
Sophie’s  door,  whither  their  leader,  “Stale 
Bread,”  had  led  them  of  his  own  accord,  that 
they  might  begin  their  long-delayed  education. 
He  led  them  as  one  might  lead  a  horse  to 


water,  but  could  not  make  them  drink.  One 
by  one  they  dropped  away  again.  Slew-foot 
Pete,Warm  Gravy,  and  Zu-Zu,  and  the  strong 
arm  of  Miss  Sophie  could  not  drag  them  back. 
Only  Stale  Bread — he  had  no  other  name — 
remained,  displaying  remarkable  ingenuity 
in  mathematics,  but  struggling  vainly  with 
his  alphabet.  He  was  not  tamed  because 
he  had  caged  himself.  His  antics  threatened 
for  a  time  to  disrupt  his  classes  until  Miss 
Sophie  put  him  in  a  class  by  himself  and 
gave  him  her  own  attention.  Then  he  quick¬ 
ly  learned  that  though  her  eyes  are  tender  and 
her  face  is  pale  and  her  b^y  frail,  her  arm 
is  sturdy  and  quick  and  her  discipline  for  the 
unruly  ready  and  effective.  Stale  Bread  had 
found  some  one  whom  he  could  respect — 
respect  and  in  a  shamefaced  way  adore. 
Miss  Sophie,  too,  found  this  wayward 
youngster  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  her 
charges,  so  that  it  is  with  a  catch  in  her  voice 
that  she  tells  how  blindness  came  upon  him, 
and  how  the  leader,  fallen,  goes  about  where 
his  mates  may  choose  to  lead  him. 

When  the  habit  of  doing  good  to  others 
gets  a  firm  hold  upon  the  system  of  such  a 
person  as  Miss  Sophie  it  spreads  through  it  as 
swiftly  as  yellow  fever  through  a  town  where 
stegomyias  are  numerous.  Miss  Sophie 
started  with  a  single  pupil  and  now  has 
seventeen  hundred.  She  started  with  a  night- 
school — and  now  she  has  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  for  in  almost  every  charity  in  the  city 
you  will  find  her  actively  at  work,  and  not 
only  actively,  but  effectively. 

“To  whom  must  I  go  for  an  interview 
backing  us  up  in  charity  cases,  or  to  get  aid 
for  children,  or  support  for  any  movement  for 
municipal  betterment?”  I  asked  my  manag¬ 
ing  editor  in  New  Orleans.  “Make  me  a  list 
of  ]}eople  whom  I  can  depend  on  to  say  and 
do  the  good  thing.” 

“You  don’t  need  a  list,”  was  his  answer. 
“Go  to  Miss  Sophie  W'right.  No  matter 
what  the  affair  is,  if  it  n^s  disinterested 
work,  whether  it  is  for  the  aid  of  one  person  or 
the  community,  start  with  her.  She  will  take 
it  out  of  your  hands  and  carry  it  through.” 

That  is  the  attitude  of  much  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  So  it  happened  that  three  years  ago 
when  some  one  came  upon  a  little  orphan  boy 
crippled  almost  exactly  as  Miss  Sophie  had 
been,  and  found  that  though  he  was  mal¬ 
treated,  beaten,  starved,  yet  in  all  Louisiana 
there  was  no  public  institution  to  which  he 
could  be  sent,  the  boy  was  promptly  brought 
to  Miss  Sophie  to  be  taken  care  of. 
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“Can  you  do  it?”  she  was  asked.  And 
just  as  she  had  answered  the  circus  athlete, 
she  answered  in  thb  case:  “Of  course  I  can, 
and  will.” 

So  she  went  about  it.  She  secured  from 
the  Home  for  Incurables  permission  to  erect 
as  an  annex  to  that  institution  a  cottage  for 
crippled  children.  Then  she  set  out  to  raise 
$10,000  to  build  it.  This  little  woman  who  in 
all  her  life  had  never  been  able  to  gather  that 
amount  of  money  for  her  own  school,  who 
had  never  asked  for  a  penny  that  she  could 
earn  herself,  who  was  at  that  moment  paying 
interest  on  the  $10,000  she  had  borrowed  to 
equip  her  school,  set  out  to  raise  $10,000  to 
be  used  in  another  charity.  She  was  State 
President  of  the  King’s  Efeughters  and  they 
helped  her.  She  got  up  bazaars,  begged 
subscriptions,  urged,  browbeat,  argued,  con¬ 
vinced,  and  saw  the  sum  mount  upward  until 
within  a  year  she  had  the  $10,000,  and  in 
another  year  had  built  the  cottage. 

The  cottage  is  built  and  now  it  must  be 
maintained.  But  yesterday,  January  29, 
igo6,  I  saw  an  appeal  in  the  New  Orleans 
Times- Democrat  for  $10,000  for  that  purpose. 
Fourteen  hundred  had  been  obtained,  and  in 
the  list  of  names  I  read :  “  Miss  Sophie  Wright, 
$10;  The  Bunch  of  Daisies,  through  Miss 
Wright,  $10;  H.  T.  H.,  through  Miss  Wright, 
$100;  Rev.  G.  S.,  through  Miss  Wright,  $10; 
Sophie  Wright  Circle  of  King’s  Daughters, 
$15” 

On  the  same  page  of  the  Times-Democrat 
was  another  story — of  what  took  place  at  the 
National  Lumbermen’s  Convention.  In  tht 
course  of  the  day  the  president  had  told  the 
convention  what  he  knew  of  Miss  Wright  and 
her  work.  When  he  finished,  a  member  rose 
and  asked  the  privilege  of  starting  a  fund  for 
her  with  a  check  for  $100.  At  once  the  others 
were  on  their  feet  calling  their  names  and 
amounts.  Absent  delegates  were  sent  for,  and 
the  secretary  wrote  down  subscriptions  as  fast 
as  he  could.  Four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  dollars  was  subscribed  in  short 
order.  Then  Miss  Sophie  was  summoned,  the 
wives  of  the  delegates  were  enlisted,  an  im¬ 
promptu  reception  was  devised,  and  the 
amaz^  little  woman  arrived  at  the  hall  to  find 
herself  cheered  to  the  echo,  borne  to  a  plat¬ 
form,  addressed  in  a  speech  by  the  president, 
and  then  presented  with  a  check  for  the  whole 
amount.  Tears  ran  down  her  cheeks.  For  a 
while  she  could  not  sp)eak.  It  was  all  so  sud¬ 
den  and  so  wonderful  that  it  overwhelmed 
her.  Four  thousand  dollars  for  her  boys!  (She 


never  for  a  moment  thought  of  it  as  her  own.) 
Four  thousand  dollars  for  her  boys!  The 
wonderful  light  that  is  in  her  face,  the  deep 
glory  of  her  eyes  seemed  to  fill  the  hall,  as  she 
rose  and  thanked  the  givers.  And  diey,  to 
whom  she  was  a  stranger,  and  who  had  been 
moved  to  the  donation  only  by  their  presi¬ 
dent’s  tale  of  her  struggles,  at  the  discovery 
of  what  she  really  was,  carried  with  a  tremen¬ 
dous  cheer  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president 
for  having  made  it  possible  for  them  to  know 
her. 

That  was  the  second  time  in  her  life  Miss 
Sophie  had  met  such  a  surprise.  The  first 
came  a  year  before,  when  she  had  finished 
the  struggle  for  the  cripples’  home.  Every 
year  the  Picayune,  a  New  Orleans  daily, 
presents  through  the  Progressive  Union  a 
silver  loving-cup  to  the  person  who  has 
during  the  year  done  the  greatest  service  for 
the  community.  It  had  twice  before  been  given. 
On  each  occasion  there  had  been  some  talk 
of  giving  it  to  Miss  Sophie,  but  the  work  of 
the  night-school  had  been  done  so  gradually 
and  was  so  unspectacular,  and  had  grown 
to  be  such  an  every-day  affair  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  that  the  public  recognition  of  its 
founder  had  been  deferred.  But  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  when  she  had  carried  through  such  a 
task  in  addition,  the  committee  was  unani¬ 
mous  that  no  one  but  Miss  Sophie  should 
have  the  cup. 

When  the  word  went  forth  that  it  was  to 
be  given  her,  and  that  the  little  Progressive 
Union  hall  would  be  the  scene,  there  was  a 
shout  from  the  apprentices  and  workmen  all 
over  the  city. 

“Have  it  in  the  park,”  they  cried.  “Have 
it  where  we  can  all  come.” 

Audubon  Park,  one  of  the  largest  play¬ 
grounds  of  the  city,  was  chosen,  therefore, 
as  the  scene  of  “Miss  Sophie’s  triumph.” 
Then  a  question  of  the  hour  arose. 

“Have  it  in  the  afternoon,”  cried  the  night- 
workers. 

“Have  it  at  night,”  cried  the  day- workers. 

Neither  would  be  put  off,  so  a  long,  glori¬ 
ous  celebration  was  planned  to  last  from  mid- 
afternoon  till  nine  at  night. 

Of  all  this  Miss  Sophie  knew  little  or 
nothing.  Her  father  had  been  dead  for 
many  years.  Now  her  mother — that  won¬ 
derfully  beloved  mother  who  had  in  Miss 
Sophie’s  girlhood  laid  the  foundation  of  this 
sweet  character — lay  slowly  dying,  and  Miss 
Sophie  had  ears  and  eyes  for  no  one  else;  so 
her  boys  were  able  to  work  out  unobserved 
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their  plans  for  the  triumphal  evening.  When 
only  a  few  days  remained  beTore  the  event, 
some  one  of  them  remembered  the  mortgage 
on  the  school. 

“Lift  the  mortgage!”  became  a  sort  of 
battle-cry  with  them  and  with  the  women’s 
societies  of  New  Orleans.  To  and  fro  they 
went  in  the  city  collecting  gifts  for  Miss 
Sophie.  They  dared  not  put  an  appeal  in 
the  papers,  for  fear  she  would  learn  of  the 
project.  They  whispered  it.  It  was  to  be  a 
surprise.  But  the  whole  $10,000  was  collected 
in  tfiree  days  or  so,  and  was  duly  deposited  in 
bank — the  e.xact  sum  which  she  had  gathered 
for  the  cripples’  home. 

And  at  last  the  day  arrived,  and  all  New 
Orleans  gathered  in  Audubon  Park  in  such 
a  gala  festival  as  had  never  before  been  given 
to  any  woman  in  America — the  tribute  of 
New  Orleans  to  its  Best  Citizen.  All  the 
young  people  of  the  city  came — came  and 
brought  father  and  mother  and  the  baby. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  them  crowd^ 
the  park,  cheered  Miss  Sophie,  cheered  the 
night-school  and,  shouldering  up  to  the 
little  platform  where  she  sat,  call^  out  to 
her  words  of  bles<5ing  and  of  love.  Thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  them  suddenly 
awoke  to  a  sense  of  their  fellowship,  and  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  were  become  a  true  com¬ 
munity  all  at  once  by  virtue  of  their  regard 
for  this  magnetic  personality  among  them. 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  them  went 
away  better  men  and  w’omen  because  they 
had  opened  eyes  and  hearts  to  the  perception 
and  the  sharing  of  this  self-sacrificing,  help¬ 
ing,  beautiful  life. 

And  on  the  platform,  Sophie  Wright — 
what  meant  that  day  to  her,  think  you — that 
day  which  was  the  logical  consequence  of  the 
other  day  when  she  had  op)ened  her  door  to 
the  poor  young  acrobat  and  had  told  him  to 
come  freely  for  her  help?  Every  day  in  her 
life  had  led  to  this,  yet  on  not  a  day  of  them 
all  had  she  dreamed  of  it,  nor  of  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  so  many  people  knew  her,  loved 
her,  were  watching  her,  and  would,  if  the 
chance  were  only  given,  help  her  as  she 
helped  others.  The  loving-cup  was  to  be 
hers,  and  that  alone  was  wonderful.  But  this 
multitude,  this  out{)ouring  of  people  who 
were  this  night  more  real,  more  human,  per¬ 
haps,  than  ever  before  in  their  lives — this  was 
something  yet  more  wonderful  and  more 


touching.  The  loving-cup  was  given  her,  with 
a  neat  speech,  and  she  accepted  it,  and  the 
people  cheered,  and  she  sat  waiting — waiting 
for  them  to  go,  for  some  other  thing  to  be  done 
— waiting  for  she  knew  not  what.  And  then 
up  steppirf  one  of  her  boys  bearing  another 
loving-cup,  made  of  flowers,  a  cup  brimming 
with  dear  love  from  her  boys  to  her.  He  who 
offered  it  tried  to  speak — and  perhaps  did  so. 
She  tried  to  reply — but  could  not.  She  caught 
him  in  her  arms  while  the  tears  blinded  her, 
and  kissed  him  with  a  kiss  in  which  every 
lad  who  had  ever  entered  her  doors  for  help 
shared  fully. 

Then  they  all  crowded  about  her  again, 
and  in  the  throng  slipped  up  a  friend,  a 
woman,  who  handed  her  an  envelope. 

“A  note  from  your  boys,”  she  said,  and 
Miss  Sophie  tucked  it  in  her  dress,  to  read 
when  she  should  be  at  home. 

Later,  worn  to  exhaustion  but  radiantly 
happy,  she  went  back  in  a  carriage  to  her 
house  and  sought  her  place  at  the  beside  of 
her  mother.  The  letter  was  entirely  forgotten ; 
the  triumph  itself  faded  from  her  mind  as  she 
sat  there,  until  her  sister,  entering,  asked: 

“What’s  in  your  letter,  Sophie?” 

Then  she  opened  it.  It  was  the  certified 
check  for  $10,000,  “to  lift  the  mortgage.” 
Happiness  was  complete  without  this.  It 
could  be  no  greater. 

Grief  followed  close  upon  that  glorious 
day.  The  mother  died  soon,  and  the  teacher, 
worn  by  her  hard  struggles,  relieved  of  the 
double  strain,  collapsed.  Slowly  she  won 
back  to  life  after  a  long  fight  with  pneu¬ 
monia,  to  seek  health  in  the  mountains  of 
Colorado;  but  before  the  summer  was  over 
yellow  fever  called  her  back  to  New  Orleans 
again,  to  care  for  the  needy. 

There  I  saw  her  in  November  of  1905, 
frail,  wan,  so  racked  with  asthma  that  in 
weeks  she  had  scarcely  si>ent  two  hours  a 
night  in  bed;  but  still  laboring  by  day  for  her 
bread,  and  by  night  for  sweet  charity’s  sake; 
looking  near  death  yet  giving  life  to  hundreds 
— a  ray  of  sunshine  for  the  world  in  every  day 
she  lived.  And  there  she  will  be  still  when 
Death  comes,  as  he  must  soon  come  if  this 
burden  remains  long  upon  her  shoulders. 
Coming,  he  will  find  her  there  among  her 
boys,  happy,  hop>eful,  thoughtful  for  others, 
careless  of  herself,  caring  for  her  life  only 
because  it  is  necessary  to  many. 


CUPID 


WELL,  I  wouldn’t  exac’Iy  call  ’em  wise; 

wordy’d  come  a  little  nearer  suitin’ 
their  class.  I  was  cooped  up  once  fer  four 
months  with  a  book  writer  an’  a  show  actor, 
an’  the’s  a  ringin’  in  my  ears  yet.  When 
spring  come,  I  was  kind  o’  weary  o’  that 
l^lity,  so  I  wafted  up  here  to  help  watch  the 
colonel’s  bob-wire  fence.  Me  an’  Kid  Porter 
batched  together,  me  watchin’  the  ten  miles  to 
the  west  of  our  shack,  an’  Kid  the  ten  east. 

Our  shack  was  closer  to  Danders  than  it 
was  to  headquarters,  so  we  used  to  go  down 
once  a  month  fer  our  needin’s.  I  drove 
down  there  the  first  day  of  April,  an’  a  cute 
little  feller  got  off  the  train  an’  says  to  me: 
“Me  good  man,  are  you  a  type  of  this  com¬ 
munity?’’ 

I  looked  him  over  careful,  front,  back,  an’ 
both  sides,  an’  then  I  says  in  a  soft,  oozy  voice, 
like  a  cow  conversin’  with  her  first  calf,  says  I: 
“Be  you  speakin’  to  me,  little  one?” 

It  alius  gets  me  a  little  to  be  called  “me 
good  nun.”  It  seems  to  give  me  an  itchin’ 
feelin’  in  the  right  hand,  an’  I’ve  had  to  make 
several  extra  peculiar  specimens  dance  a  few 
steps  for  no  other  reason.  But  this  little  cuss 
never  batted  an  eye.  He  looks  me  square  in 
the  face  an’  says:  “It  seems  perfectly  obvious 
that  I  could  be  addressin’  nobody  else.  I  am 
out  in  the  West  lookin’  fer  a  place  to  study  the 
most  pronounced  types  of  American  citizens, 
an’  I  was  very  favorably  impressed  with  your 
appearance.” 

Did  you  ever  have  a  stranger  brace  you  like 
that?  I  suppose  the  fat  l^y  an’  the  livin’ 
skeliton  gets  used  to  it,  but  I  alius  feel  a  trifle 
vacant  like.  I  stand  six  foot  two  an’  dress 
easy  an’  comfortable,  an’  some  o’  the  guys  on 
the  trains  seem  to  think  ’at  I’m  part  o’  the 
show,  out  fer  an  airin’. 

“Well,  to  tell  ya  the  truth,  hooey,”  I  says 
to  the  little  feller,  “I  ain’t  fully  maychur^ 


yet.  We  get  hair  on  our  faces  pretty  young 
out  here,  but  we  don’t  git  our  growth  till  we’re 
twenty-five.  I’m  water-boy  to  the  E.  Z. 
outfit.  If  you  want  to  see  somethin’  worth 
lookin’  at,  you  ought  to  come  out  to  head¬ 
quarters  where  the  men  are.  They  sent  me 
to  town  on  an  errant.” 

He  looked  at  me  a  moment,  an’  then  his  eye 
lit  up,  like  as  if  he’d  found  a  whole  plug  o’ 
tobacco  when  he  thought  his  last  chew  was 
gone.  Finally  he  give  a  chuckle  an’  a  wink, 
an’  says:  “Here,  smoke  a  cigar  on  me,  an’  tell 
me  if  I  can  get  board  out  your  way.  I  think 
you’ll  make  copy.” 

Well,  I  thought  I  could  kind  o’  use  him  to 
help  kill  time  with,  so  I  told  him  a  cheery 
story  an’  we  got  his  trunk  an’  he  bought  a 
month’s  grub  an’  came  along  out  to  our 
shack.  His  name  was  William  Sinclair  Ham- 
mersly,  an’  the’  never  was  a  squarer  boy 
on  the  face  o’  the  earth.  He  won  my  affec¬ 
tions,  as  the  story  books  say,  before  we  was  out 
o’  sight  o’  Danders.  He  owned  up  to  me  that 
he  had  been  vbitin’  England  fer  the  best  part 
of  a  year  an’  that  was  where  he  had  picked 
up  the  “good  man”  habit.  I  told  him  it 
might  be  suited  to  that  climate  all  right,  but 
that  out  our  way  I  couldn’t  recommend  it  to 
a  peace-lovin’  man  fer  every-day  use.  He 
thanked  me  an’  said  that  he  was  ashamed  to 
know  so  little  about  his  own  country.  He 
said  he  intended  to  become  an  author  an’  had 
come  out  to  learn  the  aboriginal  types  an’  git 
the  true  local  color.  Whenever  I  hear  this 
little  bunch  o’  sounds,  I  know  I  got  a  nibble. 
Any  time  a  man  goes  nosin’  around  after  local 
color,  you  can  bet  your  saddle  he’s  got  a 
zigzag  in  his  think  organ. 

Well,  Bill  slid  right  into  our  mode  o’  livin’ 
like  a  younger  brother,  but  it  took  us  some 
time  to  savvy  his  little  peculiarities.  The’ 
was  one  wide  bunk  in  the  shack  an’  one 
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narrow  one.  Me  an’  Bill  took  the  wide  one,  Then  he’d  lay  down  alongside  o’  me.  But  in 
but  it  wasn’t  so  eternal  wide  that  a  feller  about  fifteen  minutes  he’d  jump  out  o’  bed, 
could  flop  around  altogether  accordin’  to  the  sayin’:  “That’s  good!  That’sgreat!  I  mustn’t 
dictates  o’  his  own  conscience.  When  she  lose  that.’’  An’  he’d  get  out  a  little  book 
was  carryin’  double  we  had  to  hold  a  little  an’  write  somethin’  into  it.  Sometimes  he’d 
consultation  to  see  whether  we  would  turn  laugh  over  it  an’  sometimes  he’d  cry. 
over  or  not.  We  used  to  start  out  early  in  The  Kid’d  never  had  no  experiences  with 
the  momin’,  an’  if  the’  wasn’t  much  fixin’  geniuses  before,  an’  at  first  he  thought  that  he 
to  be  done,  we  got  back  long  before  dark,  might  get  violent  durin’  the  night,  so  he  took 
About  seven-thirty  was  our  perchin’  time  his  gun  to  bed  with  him;  but  I  knowed  the’ 
before  Bill  come,  but  afterward  we  got  more  wasn’t  a  mite  o’  danger  in  him.  When 
sociable,  an’  sometimes  we’d  sit  up  till  purt’  breakfast  was  ready,  we  purt’  nigh  had  to  get 
nigh  half  past  nine  playin’  cutthroat  an’  a  boss  to  pull  him  out  o’  bed. 
swappin’  tales.  Sleep  was  alius  a  kind  of  Me  an’  Bill  drove  down  to  Danders  about 
a  nuisance  to  Bill.  Purt’  nigh  every  night  the  first  o’  May  to  get  some  more  grub.  Most 
when  me  an’  the  Kid  would  stretch  ourselves  o’  this  kind  has  a  tol’able  active  thirst,  but 
out.  Bill  would  speak  a  piece  about  “God  Bill  was  pretty  harmless  when  it  come  to 
bless  the  man  what  first  invented  sleep”;  but  storin’  away  liquor.  About  the  only  excite- 
he  was  only  joshin’.  He’d  build  up  a  cracklin’  ment  in  Danders  fer  a  temp ’ranee  crank  was 
fire  an’  change  his  clothes.  He  had  one  suit  goin’  down  to  see  the  train  come  in.  This 
that  he  never  used  fer  nothin’  but  jes’  to  sleep  time  the  west  bound  had  to  take  a  sidin’  an’ 
in.  Pajamers  he  called  ’em,  an’  they  sure  wait  twenty  minutes  fer  the  east  bound,  an’  a 
was  pretty.  Well,  he’d  put  on  this  suit  an’  feller  got  his  dog  out  o’  the  baggage  car  an’ 
light  his  pipe  an’  take  his  guitar  an’  finger  started  to  climb  the  mountains.  You  know 
his  fiddle  an’  play  till  along  toward  mornin’.  how  this  air  is.  A  stranger  thinks  he  can  spit 

on  a  mountain  that’s  ten  miles  off.  Well, 
when  the  whistle  blew,  he  made  a  good  run 
an’  got  on  all  right,  but  the  pup  was  havin’ 
the  time  of  his  life  an’  missed  his  chance  o’ 
gettin’  on  the  same  car  that  the  feller  did. 
fisB  But  he  was  game  all  right  an’  give  a  pretty 

jump  on  to  the  front  platform  o’  the  last  car, 
where  a  big  buck  nigger  with  a  white  coat  on 
standin’.  He  give  the  pup  a  kick  under 

Fm  rollin’  over  backward. 

“Why,  the  vile  wretch!”  yells  Bill,  at  the 
same  time  snatchin’  my  gun  out  o’  the  holster. 
^  barely  time  to  bump  his  arm  up,  an’ 
’twas  he  knocked  the  paint  off  right 
above  the  coon’s  head.  Bill  turned  on  me 

jK  \  says  in  a  voice  as  cold  as  the  snap 

^  Winchester:  “Next  time,  John 
'  Hawkins,  I’ll  thank  you  to  mind 

V  ’  Aat  you’re  all  through  with  it.  I’ll 

thank  you  to  return  it.” 

"•ME  GOOD  MAN.  ARE  YOU  A  TYPE  OF  THIS  coMMUNiTYf "  Then  I  tumed  on  my  heel  an’ 


started  to  march  up-town,  but  he  grabbed 
me  by  the  shoulder  an’  whirled  me  around. 
“Here’s  your  gun,  Happy,”  he  says;  “you 
know  I  didn’t  aim  to  offend  you.  It  was 
that  confounded  Zulu  ’at  riled  me  up.” 

The  pup  had  give  up  his  chase  after  the 
train  and  was  cornin’  back  the  track  to 
town,  lookin’  mighty  down  in  the  mouth. 
He  had  a  pretty  prominent  mouth,  too,  the 
pup  had.  He  was  a  brindle  bull.  Not  one 
o’  those  that  look  like  an  Injun  idol,  but  a 
nice,  clean-built,  upstandin’  feller  with  a 
quiet,  businesslike  air. 

“  Purty  tough  on  the  pup  to  be  turned  out 
to  starve  this  way,  ”  says  I. 

“Who’s  goin’  to  let  him  starve?”  says  Bill. 
“Come  here,  old  feller.” 

“Better  look  out,”  says  I;  “bulldogs  is 
fierce.” 

“So  is  men,”  says  Bill.  “An’  besides,  this 
ain’t  no  bulldog,  this  is  a  brindle  bull- 
terrier,  an’  a  crackerjack.  Look  at  the  brass 
collar  he’s  wearin’.  This  ain’t  no  stray.  I’ll 
telegraph  ahead  an’  see  if  they  want  him 
expres^.” 

Bill  caught  the  feller  at  the  next  station  an’ 
he  telegraphed  back  ’at  he’d  been  havin’ 


BETTER  PUT  UP  YOUR  GUN.  FRENCH V,  ER  YOU’LL 
GIT  THIS  OFFICE  ALL  MUSSED  UP.’  " 


trouble  with  that  dog  all  along  the  line  an’  if 
we’d  keep  him  a  month  he’d  stop  an’  git  him 
on  his  way  back.  He  sent  us  ten  dollars  to 
pay  expenses.  I  never  believed  that  they 
could  send  money  by  telegraph  before,  but  I 
saw  the  agent  give  it  to  Bill,  with  my  own  eyes. 

We  all  went  up  to  the  hotel  fer  dinner,  the 
pup  lookin’  miserable  sorrowful.  Frenchy 
was  goin’  to  kick  the  pup  out.  Frenchy’s  a 
low-grade  heathen,  but  he’s  big  an’  he  don’t 
mind  a  little  shootin’,  now  an’  ag’in. 

“If  this  dog  can’t  eat  here,  neither  can  I,” 
says  Bill.  “But  as  far  as  your  kickin’  him 
out  goes,  you’d  better  pray  fer  guidance 
before  you  tackle  that  job.” 


f' 


PULLIN'  ON  A  ROPE  WAS  HIS  IDEE  O'  DRAW-POKER. 


“Do  you  think  I’m  afraid  o’  that  cur?”  “Me?”  says  Bill.  “I  never  shot  a  livin’ 
sneers  Frenchy.  thing  in  my  life.  I  used  to  practise  on  glass 

“Cur!”  yells  Bill.  “Cur!  Why,  you  maul-  balls  an’  such.  I  don’t  want  no  trouble,  but 
headed,  misshapen  blotch  on  the  face  o’  I’m  kind  o’  set  in  my  ways  about  dogs.  It’s 
nature,  what  do  you  mean  by  callin’  this  dog  a  heap  o’  responsibility  to  raise  a  pup,  but 
a  cur!  I  never  saw  this  dog  before  to-day,  I’m  goin’  to  give  this  one  a  fair  show.” 
but  I’ll  bet  ten  to  one  that  I  can  find  out  WTtien  we  reached  home  Bill  says:  “Now, 
the  name  of  his  great-great-grandfather’s  I  don’t  want  no  one  to  punish  this  dog  but  me, 
great-great-grandfather,  an’  I  doubt  if  you  till  he  gets  his  edication.  I  don’t  care  fer  a 
know  who  your  own  father  was.”  trick  dog.  All  I  expect  him  to  learn  is  jus’ 

Frenchy  was  fair  crazy.  He  pulled  out  his  English  an’  part  o’  the  sign  langwidge,  so  as 
gun  an’  came  chargin’  down  on  us.  Bill  he’ll  be  pleasant  company.  I’ll  pay  fer  any 
tried  to  get  mine  ag’in,  but  I  thought  I’d  property  he  destroys,  but  please  don’t 
better  run  it  myself  just  then.  I  covered  ‘  punish  him.  ” 

Frenchy,  Frenchy  covered  Bill,  an’  the  bull  The  pup  was  about  fifteen  months  when  he 
pup  turned  his  back  on  us  and  looked  down  came,  an’  at  first  he  sorrowed  a  heap  fer  his 
towards  the  depot  to  see  if  his  train  had  come  old  boss,  but  purty  soon  he  sees  that  Bill 
back  yet.  knowed  more  about  dogs  ’an  he  did  himself, 

“  Better  put  up  your  gun,  Frenchy,”  I  says,  so  he  jest  transferred  his  affections  over  on 
soft  as  a  wood  dove,  “er  you’ll  git  this  office  Bill.  Bill  never  raised  his  voice,  he  never 
all  mussed  up.”  threatened  him,  he  jest  reasoned  with  him  an’ 

Well,  he  knew  me,  so  we  arbitrated  a  little  explained  why  it  was  necessary  to  learn  the 
an’  then  we  all  went  in  an’  the  pup  et  his  conventions  o’  society.  It  took  him  a  solid 
dinner  like  any  other  Christian,  payin’  fer  it  week  to  learn  that  pup  how  to  shake  hands,  an’ 
out  of  his  own  money.  After  dinner  Bill  yet  Bill  told  us  confidential  that  he  believed 
went  out  an’  bought  a  gun  of  his  own,  an’  all  ’at  the  pup  knew  it  all  the  time.  But  at  the 
the  way  home  he  was  shootin’  at  marks  an’  end  of  a  week  the  pup  give  in,  an’  from  that 
hittin’  ’em  too.  I’d  alius  thought  ’at  he  was  on  he  was  as  eager  fer  knowledge  as  a  new- 
as  harmless  as  a  horn  toad,  but  I  kind  o’  bom  baby. 

scented  trouble  from  the  way  he  planted  his  Cupid  was  the  name  o’  the  pup,  engraved 
lead.  right  on  to  his  brass  collar,  an’  when  he  set 

“Bill,”  I  says,  “w^here  did  you  get  to  be  a  his  mind  to  leamin’  he  made  me  an’  the  Kid 
shootin’  man?”  kind  o’  leery  ’at  he’d  beat  us  out  yet.  He 
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cx>ukl  walk  on  his  hind  legs  an’  speak  an’ 
shut  an’  open  doors  an’  wi(>e  his  feet  on  the 
door-mat  an’  roll  over  an’  pray  an’ — oh,  well, 
he  knew  ’em  all  an’  six  more;  but  Bill  said 
’at  it  wasn’t  the  tricks  ’at  counted,  it  was 
leamin’  how  to  think  fer  himself.  He  was  a 
solemn-lookin’  pup,  an’  it  was  kind  o’  creepy 
to  see  him  come  to  the  shack,  open  the  door, 
shut  it  behind  him,  wipe  his  feet  on  the  door¬ 
mat,  an’  look  into  Bill’s  eyes  an’  give  a  short 
bark.  That  was  to  ask  if  he  had  any  new 
jobs  fer  him. 

I  had  it  all  planned  out  ’at  the  pup  was  to 
sleep  in  the  stable,  but  this  didn’t  look  good 
to  the  pup  nor  to  Bill  neither.  When  night 
would  come,  the  pup  would  go  through  his 
lessons,  eat  his  supper,  an’  fling  himself 
slaunchways  on  the  wide  bunk.  He  only 
weighed  about  fifty  pounds,  but  they  was  the 
solidest  fifty  ever  wrapped  up  in  a  dog  hide. 
He  wouldn’t  mind  no  one  but  Bill,  an’  it  was 
all  I  could  do  to  git  room  enough  on  the  perch 
to  hang  on.  Then  Bill  would  open  up  his 
vau-dee-ville  show,  an’  when  he’d  simmer 
down  Cupid  would  begin  to  chase  jack- 
rabbits.  He  was  the  most  devilish-lookin’ 


grass;  finally  goin’  to  sleep  again  an’  usin’ 
my  feet  fer  a  piller. 

Talk  about  grit!  that  little  cuss  was  willin’ 
to  fight  anything  that  walked.  We  took  him 
out  to  the  herd  one  day  an’  after  he’d  been 
kicked  an’  tossed  an’  trampled  on,  he  got  on 
to  throwin’  a  steer  by  the  nose,  an’  from  that 
on  it  was  his  favorite  pastime.  He  played  the 
game  so  enthusiastic  that  I  finally  says  to 
Bill:  “Bill,”  says  I,  “you  mustn’t  ferget  ’at 
Colonel  Scott  has  other  uses  fer  these  cattle, 
besides  usin’  ’em  fer  dog  exercisers.”  From 
that  on.  Bill  made  the  pup  be  a  little  more 
temperate  in  the  use  o’  steers. 

The  muscles  on  that  pup  got  like  hard 
bunches  o’  rubber  an’  you  couldn’t  pinch  him 
hard  enough  to  make  him  squeak.  He  alius 
took  a  serious  view  o’  life  ’ceptin’  when  the’ 
was  a  chance  fer  a  little  rough  an’  tumble. 
Then  his  face  would  light  up  like  an  angel’s. 
Pullin’  on  a  rope  was  his  idee  o’  draw-poker 
an’  he  could  wear  out  the  whole  bunch  of  us  at 
it.  Bill  fair  idolized  him.  Fact  is,  we  all 
thought  a  heap  of  him,  but  I’d  ’a’  liked  him  a 
mite  better  if  the’d  ’a’  been  more  bunks  in  the 
shack. 


thing  I  ever  see.  He’d  lay  there  with  his  If  he  got  cold,  he’d  scratch  your  face  till 
eyelids  rolled  up  an’  his  eyes  turned  inside 


out,  givin’  short  barks  an’  jerkin’  his  legs. 
“Bill,”  I  says  one  night,  “I  ain’t  no  chronic 
coward,  but  dog-gone  me  if  I  want  to  be 
mistook  fer  a  jack-rabbit  an’  have  this  bull¬ 
dog  sock  his  ivories  into 
me.” 

“He  ain’t  no  bulldog,” 

snaps  Bill.  “It  looks  as  * _ 

if  you  might  learn  purty 
soon  ’at  he’s  a  brindle  bull- 

“Oh,  I  know  that-  all  jP!; 

right,  an’  I’m  willin’  to 
swear  to  it,  but  jest  now 
it’s  his  teeth,  not  his  an- 
cestors,  that  are  botherin’  '' 
me.  If  I’m  to  be  mistook 
fer  a  jack-rabbit,  I  ain’t 
nowise  choicy  jest  which  j 

kind  of  a  bulldog  is  goin’ 
to  do  the  mistakin’.”  ' 

Bill  he  smiled  sadly  an’ 
walked  over  an’  stuck  his 
necked  finger  into  the  pup’s 
mouth.  I  looked  to  see  it  v?.-' 

bit  off,  but  the  pup  only  .  /' 

opened  his  eyes,  look^  fool¬ 
ish,  an’  tramped  down  an¬ 


other  acre  of  imaginary 


TAKE  THAT  HORRID  BULLDOG  AWAYf  SHE  SQUEALED.” 
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you  let  him  under  the  covers,  an’  then  when 
he  got  too  hot,  he’d  pull  the  covers  off  an’ 
roll  ’em  up  into  a  nice,  soft  heap,  with  him¬ 
self  on  top.  He  never  overlooked  himself 
much,  the  pup  didn’t.  First  I  knew,  I  got  to 
missin’  a  ri^t  smart  o’  sleep  that  rightly 
belonged  to  me.  When  the  pup  wasn’t  chasin’ 
imaginary  jack-rabbits  er  live  ffeas.  Bill  was 
jumpin’  up  an’  down  to  write  somethin’  new 


on  to  his  pieces.  1  like  a  dog  the  full  limit,  but 
I  never  hankered  none  to  sleep  with  ’em,  not 
when  they  have  fleas;  an’  when  they  don’t, 
they  alius  put  me  in  mind  of  a  man  ’at  uses 
perfumery.  I  tried  to  devise  a  plan  fer 
sleepin’  on  the  floor,  but  I  couldn’t  engineer  it 
through. 

“No,”  says  Bill,  in  a  hurt  kind  of  a  tone, 
“I  wouldn’t  inconvenience  you  fer  the  world. 
Me  an’  Cupid  will  sleep  on  the  floor.”  Well, 
there  I  was.  I’m  as  tender-hearted  as  a  baby 
antelope,  so  I  jest  turned  it  off  as  a  joke  an’ 
got  to  sleepin’  in  the  saddle  on  the  return  trip. 

Nothin’  on  earth  made  Bill  so  mad  as  to 
have  any  one  call  the  pup  a  bulldog,  though 
if  he  wasn’t  one,  he  sure  looked  the  part.  1 


knowed  it  wouldn’t  do  to  take  too  many 
chances,  so  me  an’  the  Kid  used  to  post  the 
boys,  an’  when  one  of  ’em  would  drop  in  an’ 
say,  “That’s  a  mighty  fine  brindle  bull- 
terrier  you-uns  have  got,”  Bill’s  face  would 
light  up  as  if  he  was  the  mother  of  it  an’  he 
would  preach  us  a  sermon  on  dogs. 

'Colonel  Scott’s  niece  came  out  to  vbit  him 
some  time  in  May,  an’  we  heard  of  her  long 
before  we  saw  her.  ’Bout  every 
one  we  met  had  somethin’  to  tell 
about  what  a  really,  truly  heart- 
buster  she  was.  She  learned  to 
ride,  an’  one  afternoon  she  an’  the 
colonel  struck  our  outfit  just  in  front 
of  a  howlin’  storm.  The’  was  no 
show  to  get  back  to  headquarters 
that  night,  so  we  fixed  up  the  wide 
bunk  fer  the  lady  an’  us  men 
planned  to  flop  in  the  stable.  Well, 
she  sure  had  dandy  manners.  She 
pitched  in  an’  helpled  us  get  supper, 
an’  we  had  about  everything  to  eat 
’at  a  man  could  think  of — side  meat 
an’  ham  an’  com  bread  an’  flap- 
jacks  an’  baked  beans  an’  bean 
soup  an’  fried  potatoes  an’  coffee 
so  stout  ’at  you  couldn’t  see  the 
bottom  in  a  te^poonful  of  it.  W’e 
just  turned  ourselves  loose  an’  gave 
her  a  spread. 

As  soon  as  the  dishes  was  off  our 
hands  we  started  in  to  be  jovial. 
Me  an’  the  Kid  wasn’t  jest  al¬ 
together  at  home,  but  Bill  was 
right  in  his  element.  He  played, 
an’  him  an’*  her  sang,  an’  they 
talked,  an’  it  was  the  most  festive 
function  I  ever  see;  until  the  pup 
came  an’  jumped  up  on  the  wide 
bunk  where  she  was  sittin’.  “Oh, 
take  that  horrid  bulldog  away !  ”  she  squealed. 

I  dreaded  the  result,  but  I  says  to  myself: 
“Now  surely  that  dog-gone  ijit  won’t  call  her 
down,”  but  he  did.  “  Miss  Johnston,”  he  says, 
“  that  ain’t  no  bulldog.  That’s  a  high-bred 
brindle  bull-terrier.  How  would  you  like  to 
be  called  a  Chinaman?  Come  here,  Cupid.” 

Well,  that  spoiled  the  whole  evenin’.  Bill 
was  like  an  oyster  from  that  on,  an’  the  girl 
looked  as  if  she’d  been  slapped.  1  was  mad 
clear  through.  It’s  all  right  fer  a  man  to  be 
crazy,  if  he’ll  only  keep  it  private,  but  the’ 
ain’t  no  sense  in  tryin’  to  git  the  whole 
balance  o’  creation  over  to  his  side. 

The  old  man  thought  it  a  mighty  prime 
joke  to  have  his  niece  called  down  over  a  bull 
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pup,  an’  he  chuckled  about  it  consid’able. 
Next  morning  he  made  Bill  promise  to  come 
over  an’  visit  him,  but  the  girl  said  her  good- 
bys  to  me  an’  the  Kid.  From  that  on  Bill 
was  over  to  headquarters  ’bout  half  his  time, 
but  it  didn’t  do  him  much  good.  The  girl 
wouldn’t  stand  fer  the  pup  an’  Bill  wouldn’t 
go  back  on  him,  so  it  looked  purty  much  like  a 
deadlock. 

One  Sunday  about  the  middle  o’  Septem¬ 
ber  we  was  all  sittin’  in  the  shade  o’  the  shack, 
lookin’  down  into  the  prairie.  The  shack 
stood  up  on  a  high  plateau  with  a  big  crag 
protectin’  it.  The  road  came  in  from  the 
west,  went  around  a  steep  butte,  then  along 
the  top  o’  the  cliff,  an’  then  slid  off  into  the 
valley.  We  heard  the  thud  o’  hoofs  an’, 
turnin’  around,  saw  the  colonel’s  niece  tearin’ 
up  the  road  on  a  big  boss.  It  was  a  plain  case 
o’  runaway,  an’  I  felt  somethin’  break  inside 
my  chest.  They  were  headin’  straight  fer  the 
top  o’  the  cliff,  an’  the  boss  could  never  make 
the  turn;  an’  we  was  too  far  off  to  beat  him 
to  it. 

We  simply  stood  there  like  a  flock  o’  sheep, 
without  a  single  thought  among  us.  The’ 
didn’t  seem  to  be  a  thing  to  do  but  just  watch 
’em  plunge  two  hundred  feet  into  the  ravine. 
I  glanced  at  Bill,  but  I  hardly  knew  him. 
His  brows  was  drawn  down  like  a  wildcat’s, 
his  jaws  was  clamped  so  tight  you  could 
hear  his  teeth  grit,  an’  his  eyes  seemed  to 
smoke. 

He  happened  to  shift  his  gaze  fer  a  second 
an’  saw  the  pup  standin’  out  by  the  road 
watchin’  the  boss  runnin’  toward  him.  I 
heard  Bill  give  a  sigh,  as  though  he  had  jest 
come  back  from  the  dead,  an’  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  an’  wavered,  but  still  rang  out  like  a 
trumpet,  he  yells,  “Throw  him,  Cupid! 
Throw  him!” 

Lord,  man!  I  wish  you  could  ’a’  seen  it. 
The  mane  bristled  up  on  that  dog’s  back  an’ 
his  muscles  bulged  out  till  he  looked  like  a 
stone  image.  We  heard  him  give  a  low  whine, 
like  as  if  he  knowed  it  was  too  big  a  job  fer  a 
little  feller  like  him.  But  did  he  try  to  flunk 
it?  Not  him.  Then  I  knowed ’at  he  wasn’t 
neither  a  bulldog  nor  a  bull-terrier,  but  a 
little  fifty-pound  hero,  willin’  to  pass  out  his 
life  any  time  ’at  Bill  would  draw  a  check  fer  it. 

We  fair  belt  our  breath  as  he  backed  away 
from  the  road  an’  took  a  little  easy  gallop 
until  he  boss  w’as  near  even  with  him. 
Another  dog  would  have  blown  his  lungs  loose 
tellin’  about  what  he  was  goin’  to  do;  but 
Cupid  never  said  a  word.  Only  his  lips 


curled  up  till  you  could  see  those  wicked, 
hooky  teeth  o’  his,  an’  then  when  the  boss 
was  right  alongside  an’  it  looked  as  if  he  had 
lost  his  chance,  he  gave  a  couple  o’  short 
jumps  an’  threw  himself  fer  the  critter’s  nose. 

Well,  I  can’t  rightly  tell  you  jes’  what  did 
happen  then.  I  saw  him  make  his  spring  an’ 
swing  around  full  sweep  bangin’  on  to  the 
boss’s  nose,  but  from  that  on  the  whole  earth 
seemed  to  be  shook  loose.  The  boss  keeled 
over  like  he  was  shot,  an’  the  girl  seemed  to 
turn  clear  over  in  the  air  an’  light  all  in  a  heap 
with  one  arm  bangin’  over  the  edge  o’  the 
cliff.  We  heard  a  shriek,  a  little  smothered 
yelp,  an’  then  we  ran  down  to  ’em. 

Bill  looked  first  toward  the  girl  an’  then 
toward  the  pup,  an’  it  w^as  tearin’  his  heart 
apart  to  tell  which  he  would  go  to  first. 
Finally  he  ran  to  the  girl  an’  carried  her  back 
from  the  cliff.  He  knelt  an’  put  his  ear  to  her 
heart,  then  he  took  her  wrist,  an’  after  a 
mighty  long  time  he  give  a  little  sigh  an’ 
says:  “  Kid,  run  fer  some  water.  Run!  What 
do  you  stand  lookin’  at  me  fer?” 

The  Kid  he  certainly  did  run,  while  Bill 
stepped  over  to  where  the  pup  was  layin’,  still 
an’  quiet,  but  with  a  piece  o’  the  boss’s 
nose  still  in  his  grip.  The  boss’s  right 
shoulder  was  broke  an’  he  couldn’t  git  up, 
but  was  thrashin’  an’  strugglin’  around. 
“Git  your  gun  an’  put  that  boss  out  of  his 
misery.  Happy,”  says  Bill,  an’  the’  was  some¬ 
thin’  in  his  tone  that  shot  me  plumb  full  o’ 
action. 

When  I  came  back  the  Kid  w’as  pourin’  a 
bucket  o’  water  over  the  girl,  an’  Bill,  with  the 
tears  rollin’  down  his  cheeks,  was  feelin’  over 
the  body  o’  the  little  bull  pup.  I  put  the 
muzzle  to  within  an  inch  o’  the  soft  place  in 
the  boss’s  temple  an’  fired.  The  boss’s  head 
sank,  an’  then  I  gulped  a  couple  o’  times  like  a 
flabby  galoot  an’  says:  “Bill,  do  you  reckon 
the  brindle  bull-terrier’ll  pull  through  ?  ” 

“Git  me  some  o’  that  water,”  says  Bill. 
When  I  come  back  he  showed  me  a  place 
where  the  w’hole  o’  the  pup’s  scalp  had  been 
kicked  loose.  I  couldn’t  see  what  good  water 
was  goin’  to  do,  but  Bill  wouldn’t  give  up. 
“  I  can’t  find  where  the  skull  is  broke,”  he 
says,  “an’  maybe  the  water’ll  fetch  him 
around.” 

He  poured  some  water  over  the  little  feller’s 
face,  but  it  didn’t  seem  to  be  no  use.  He  jest 
lay  still,  with  his  head  on  Bill’s  knee,  an’  I 
thought  it  was  all  up  with  little  Cupid,  but 
jest  to  please  Bill  I  gave  him  my  flask  an’  says: 
“  Give  the  little  feller  a  drink  Bill.  He  never 
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was  used  to  hittin’  it  none,  an’  it’ll  have  a 
powerful  effect  on  him.”  Bill  opened  the 
pup’s  mouth  an’  poured  in  a  pretty  stiff  swig, 
an’,  by  cracky,  the  pup  opened  his  eyes  an’ 
when  he  saw  Bill  he  tried  to  wag  his  little 
tail. 

Well,  Bill  took  that  brindle  pup  up  in  his 
arms  an’  kissed  him  full  on  the  lips — an’  if 
the’s  any  one  in  this  crowd  that  feels  like 
laughin’  it’ll  be  healthier  fer  ’im  to  step  out¬ 
side.  Then  Bill  took  up  the  pup  an’  mo¬ 
tioned  fer  me  an’  the  Kid  to  tote  the  lady  up 
to  the  shack.  She  had  come  to  when  we 
reached  it,  an’  we  laid  her  on  the  wide  bunk. 
Bill  put  the  pup  on  the  narrow  one  an’ 
washed  out  the  hole  in  his  head  an’  tied  it  up 
with  his  handkerchief.  Then  he  crossed  over 
an’  spoke  to  the  girl. 

“Miss  Johnston,”  he  says  in  a  low  voice, 
“are  you  sufferin’  much?” 

She  owned  up  to  a  rippin’  headache  an’ 
said  she  was  sore  all  over,  but  it  was  her  ankle 
’at  pained  her  most.  Bill  started  to  look  at  it, 
but  she  blushed  an’  tried  to  draw  it  up  under 
her.  Bill  never  p>aid  any  attention  to  her,  but 
says  calmly:  “I’ve  had  some  experience.  Miss 
Johnston.  A  great  deal  depends  on  prompt¬ 


ness.  Now  jest  let  the  limb  lay  natural  till  1 
remove  the  shoe.” 

Me  an’  the  Kid  started  to  break  fer  the  foot¬ 
hills,  but  he  sent  me  after  a  roll  o’  bandages 
an’  the  Kid  after  some  more  water.  We  was 
losin’  our  age  fast,  an’  Bill’s  voice  sounded  like 
grandpa’s.  He  said  it  was  a  corkin’  bad 
sprain,  but  he  tied  it  up  an’  w'et  down  the 
bandage,  an’  then  he  sent  me  to  the  colonel’s 
after  the  spring  wagon,  an’  the  Kid  to  Danders 
fer  the  doctor. 

We  both  got  back  before  daylight,  an’  by 
that  time  Bill  an’  the  girl  had  come  to  a  pretty 
harmonious  agreement  concernin’  the  proper 
standin’  of  a  brindle  bull-terrier.  V^en  I 
came  in  he  w'as  holdin’  her  hand,  an’  he 
didn’t  drop  it  neither. 

Did  the  other  guy  come  an’  git  the  dog? 
Did  Bill  marry'  the  girl?  Well,  you  fellers 
sure  need  pictures  to  your  stories.  If  that 
other  guy  had  wanted  that  dog  he’d  ’a’  had 
to  ’a’  brought  the  hull  United  States  army 
with  him;  an’  as  fer  the  girl,  it  seems  ’at  she 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  marry  Bill  the  first 
time  she  saw  him.  That’s  how  I  got  to  be 
foreman  o’  the  E.  Z.  outfit. 


TKe  Garden  of  Sorrow 

By  THOMAS  WOOD  STEVENS 

I  CANNOT  bear  to  think  on  roses  now. 

Nor  any  soft  sweet  thing  that  seems  to  breathe. 
The  little  airs  that  touch  me  on  the  brow — 

The  clouds  with  all  the  whispering  rain  beneath — 
I  cannot  bear  to  think  on  roses  now. 

The  tw'ilight  sounds  that  tremble  into  rhyme. 

They  sting  me — all  the  bees  of  memory 
That  gather  on  the  fadeless  flower  of  time. 

And  all  the  golden  words  I  made  for  thee — 

The  twilight  sounds  that  tremble  into  rhyme. 

How  shall  I  learn  to  face  the  night  again — 

The  empty  winds  that  kiss  my  cheek  and  pass. 
The  dreary  moments  I  forget — and  then 
The  changeless  shadow  on  the  brittle  glass: 

How  shall  I  learn  to  face  the  night  again? 


THE  PLAYERS 

WITH  all  its  greatness  and  its  cosmopoli-  popular  stars,  so  it  was  necessary  for  her  to 
tan  population,  in  its  prejudices  New  have  a  new  play.  Unhappily,  she  selected 
York  is  perhaps  the  most  provincial  city  in  one  cf  the  worst  I  ever  had  the  misfor- 
America,  probably  because  the  lesser  number  tune  to  see — a  morbid,  illogical,  false  con- 
of  people  who  live  in  it  were  bom  or  even  raised  coction  called  “The  Strength  of  the  Weak,” 
within  its  borders.  The  relatively  few  native  constructed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
New  Yorkers  are  members  of  communities  opportunity  to  portray  feminine  suffering  up 
which  have  little  in  common,  although  they  to  the  limit  of  feminine  liking.  Its  theme  is 
may  be  separated  only  by  the  narrow  width  unpleasant,  its  development  wholly  untrue, 
of  a  city  street.  And  each  section  has  its  its  construction  absurd.  Most  of  the  an- 
own  theatres,  its  own  favorite  players,  and  guish  which  it  joyously  presents  is  so  un¬ 
takes  small  interest  in  any  others.  necessary,  so  unnatural  that  I  cannot  under- 

Those  who  support  the  Broadway  theatres  stand  how  any  normal  thinking  person  can 
display  this  clannishness  to  a  mark^  degree,  have  any  patience  with  it. 

The  Broadway  audience  has  arrogated  to  And  yet  many  women  wept  so  profusely,  so 
itself  the  distinction  of  being  the  highest  enthusiastically  over  the  lacerated  heroine 
critical  authority,  and  displays  the  snobbish-  that  there  was  no  mistaking  their  pleasure  in 
ness  characteristic  of  a  self-constituted  tribu-  her  sorrows.  But  that  doesn’t  in  the  least 
nal  assuming  arbitrary  p)ower.  It  has  com-  justify  the  play.  Because  there  are  some 
pelled  a  large  part  of  the  country  to  recogpize  women  who  find  their  greatest  joy  in  life  in 
its  judgment,  which  really  has  no  great  value,  attending  funerals,  it  doesn’t  follow  that  we 
It  refuses  to  accept  a  reputation  established  should  have  funerals  for  their  benefit, 
elsewhere,  although  it  is  respectful  to  one  “The  Strength  of  the  W’eak”  is  a  sort  of 
made  in  London.  A  player  who  has  made  Americanized  “Camille,”  with  the  relations 
a  deep  impression  in  other  American  cities  of  the  father  and  son  to  the  heroine  reversed, 
finds  their  acclaim  of  small  advantage  when  It  is  one  of  the  most  horribly  and  depressingly 
he  braves  Broadway.  Indeed  he  discovers  immoral  plays  I  ever  saw — not  because  the 
that  the  recognition  which  made  him  seek  a  heroine  has  sinned,  but  because  it  maintains 
metropolitan  indorsement  makes  Broadway  that  for  those  who  have  sinned,  no  matter 
rather  suspicious,  and,  if  honestly  compelled  how  innocently,  there  is  no  hop)e;  only  death 
to  praise,  somewhat  resentful.  Broadway  and  damnation.  Probably  this  was  not  the 
prefers  to  discover  fine  actors,  and  to  place  intent  of  the  authors,  who  are  no  doubt  very 
its  seal  upon  them.  estimable  women,  but  it  is  the  meaning  of  the 

Florence  Roberts  has  made  a  big  reputa-  play,  if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all.  One  sup- 
tion  in  the  West,  especially  in  California,  poses  that  the  idea  uppermost  in  their  minds 
as  an  emotional  actress,  playing  r61es  in  was  to  give  the  star  a  chance  to  suffer  poign- 
which  the  heroine  has  opportunity  to  portray  antly  during  four  acts,  and  they  didn’t  bother 
every  recognized  brand  of  human  agony,  much  about  anything  else,  except  to  lug  in 
Like  every  other  player  in  the  country,  she  comedy  scenes  for  contrast, 
longed  for  Broadway’s  approval.  Her  later  There  is  really  no  excuse  for  “The  Strength 
fame  has  been  won  in  plays  like  “Zaza,”  of  the  Weak,”  aJbeit  the  lines  are  well  written 
which  are  identified  with  well-known  and  and  sometimes  almost  brilliant,  nor  for  any 
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play  of  its  kind.  Maybe  some  day  a  play- 
uTight  mil  be  big  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  handle  the  theme  honestly,  truthfully, 
powerfully,  which  is  the  surest  way  of  ending 
these  maudlin,  artificial  dramas.  But  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  sentimentality  which  niles 
the  managerial  mind,  and  which  is  its  inter¬ 
pretation  of  public  prejudice,  would  allow 
the  production  of  such  a  play.  Nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  to  write  a  really  moral 
play  unless  its  morality  is  of  the  highly  con¬ 
ventional  brand. 

The  r61e  of  Pauline  Darcy  gives  opportu¬ 
nity  for  an  actress  to  range  from  comedy  to 
profoundly  bitter  tears,  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  why  it  should  appeal  to  a  star. 
It  is  natural  for  a  player  to  think  more  of  a 
part  than  of  a  play.  Florence  Roberts  would 
undoubtedly  shine  much  more  luminously 
if  she  were  not  so  handicapped  by  “The 
Strength  of  the  Weak,”  for  she  is  an  excellent 
actress,  so  much  better  technically  than  most 
women  stars  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see 
her  act.  She  has  had  long  experience,  and  it 
is  plain  that  she  has  studi^  and  worked  with 
great  energy  and  steadfastness  of  purpose. 
Her  training  is  of  the  old  school,  and  that, 
modified  by  the  more  modem  spirit  of  re¬ 
pression,  is  the  best  training.  She  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  despite  her  temperamental  endowment 
and  not  b^use  of  it,  which  is  one  way  of 
saying  that  she  cannot  be  a  really  big  actress. 
In  many  respects  she  suggests  Mrs.  Fiske,  but 
she  has  not  Mrs.  Fiske’s  distinction,  her  sub¬ 
tlety,  her  great  art.  On  the  other  hand,  Miss 
Roberts  speaks  English,  while  Mrs.  Fiske- 
speaks  Fiskian,  a  language  understood  only 
by  a  few  of  her  blindly  devoted  admirers. 

The  star  courted  comparison  with  very 
excellent  players.  Tyrone  Power,  who  has 
not  been  seen  on  the  stage  in  ordinary  mod¬ 
em  habiliments  for  ever  so  long,  played  the 
wicked  father,  one  of  the  most  unhappy  rftles 
in  which  he  has  ever  appeared,  but  even  as  an 
elderly  Lothario  his  finished  acting  stood  him 
in  admirable  stead.  Max  Figman  played  the 
pMirt  of  a  comedy  German  baron  much  better 
than  he  staged  the  play.  There  were  also 
half  a  dozen  girls,  supposed  to  represent  col¬ 
lege  U'pes,  among  whom  Ruth  Allen,  as  a 
shrew'd,  slangy,  cheerful  young  person,  stood 
out  clearly  and  humorously. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  Arnold  Daly’s 
fame  as  a  player  of  Bernard  Shaw  characters 
that  Richard  Mansfield  should  have  given  us 
Captain  Bluntschli  in  “Arms  and  the  Man” 
long  before  Mr.  Daly  had  emerged  from  ob¬ 


scurity.  In  fact  at  that  time  Mr.  Daly  had 
just  l^n  graduated  from  a  course  as  office- 
boy  in  Charles  Frohman’s  offices,  and  was 
starting  his  career  as  an  actor.  The  Daly 
production  of  the  comedy,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  effective  of  the  Irishman’s  plays, 
falls  so  far  short  of  that  made  by  Mr. 
Mansfield  a  decade  ago  that  a  comparison  is 
painful.  Yet  Mr.  Daly’s  production  attract¬ 
ed  large  audiences,  while  Mr.  Mansfield 
played  to  empty  seats,  which  goes  to  show 
that  there  has  b^n  a  very  marked  advance  in 
public  taste  and  appreciation  in  the  interval. 

Captain  Bluntschli  is  not  a  long  part,  yet 
Mr.  Mansfield  made  the  Swiss  mercenarj- 
dominate  everything;  he  carried  conviction; 
he  was  the  forceful  character  in  the  comedy. 
And  his  humor  was  irresistible.  Mr.  Daly’s 
Bluntschli  is  a  caricature,  not  a  characteriza¬ 
tion.  Though  Mr.  Daly  effectually  disguises 
his  face  with  the  addition  of  a  military  mus¬ 
tache  like  that  worn  by  the  Emperor  William, 
in  everything  else  he  is  simply  Arnold  Daly 
with  the  uncomfortable  matmerisms  accent¬ 
uated.  It  is  a  very  great  pity  that  he  cannot 
overcome  his  “too  great  nearness  to  him¬ 
self,”  which  is  likely  to  check  a  most  promis¬ 
ing  career. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Chrystal  Heme  to  play 
Raina,  an  interesting  young  woman  who  is 
constantly  prating  about  honor  and  noble 
ideals  until  Bluntschli  calmly  tells  her  that  she 
is  an  arrant  little  hypocrite.  There  is  not 
much  light  and  shade  in  Miss  Heme’s  per¬ 
formance.  She  suffers  in  comparison  with 
my  recollection  of  Mrs.  Mansfield,  who  was 
known  on  the  stage  as  Beatrice  Cameron,  in 
that  rble.  I  always  thought  it  was  the  best 
characterization  that  Mrs.  Mansfield  ever 
gave,  although  her  husband  considers  Portia 
her  best  performance.  Aubrey  Boucicault 
makes  Major  Sergius  Saranoff  a  Parisian 
dandy  instead  of  a  rather  magnificent  bar¬ 
barian  with  a  thin  veneer  of  civilization,  and 
one  harks  back  for  comparison  to  Henry' 
Jewett,  who  was  superb  in  that  part.  Sad¬ 
dest  of  all  is  Bijou  Fernandez  as  Louka,  that 
r6le  in  which  Katherine  Grey  made  herself 
famous  in  a  single  night. 

Edgar  Selw'yn  is  a  young  actor  who  de¬ 
lighted  New  York  in  a  part  that  has  made  a 
reputation  for  every  actor  who  has  essayed  it 
— Tony  in  “Arizona.”  Also  he  was  admira¬ 
ble  as  Josi  in  “The  Pretty  Sister  of  Jos^” 
with  Maude  Adams.  But  he  is  more  am¬ 
bitious  to  shine  as  a  playwright  than  as  a 
player,  which  is  not  remarkable  when  one 
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considers  the  difference  in  the  rewards  of 
success  in  these  two  professions.  It  was  his 
g<KKl  fortune  to  have  “It’s  All  Your  Fault,” 
his  first  play  to  be  presented  on  Broadway, 
make  something  of  an  impression.  It  is  a 
clean,  lively  farce  that  starts  out  very’  well, 
with  a  firm  foundation  for  a  plot  and  promise 
of  characterization,  but  the  people  speedily 
become  mere  puppets  and  the  comic  situa¬ 
tions  are  built  up  rather  crudely.  Still  they 
make  people  laugh. 

The  measure  of  success  won  is  due  largely 
to  a  fat  youngster  with  a  hooked  nose  and  yel¬ 
low  curly  hair,  who  is  set  down  on  the  program 
as  Master  Pincus.  He  was  a  newsboy  at 
Forty-Second  Street  and  Broadway  before  he 
went  on  the  stage.  In  the  farce  Archibald  is 
a  street  gamin,  shrewd,  quick-witted,  and 
suspicious,  who  has  escaped  from  an  institu¬ 
tion.  He  expresses  himself  in  slang  and 
“dis,”  “dat,”  “dem,”  and  “dose.”  This 
description  also  fits  Master  Pincus  in  private 
life,  so  he  is  called  upon  merely  to  play  him¬ 
self.  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  being  absolutely  natural.  His  very 
appearance — fat  legs,  aldermanic  p)eriphery’, 
hooked  nose  in  the  moon-face,  tight  curling 
hair — makes  people  laugh.  And  then  he  is 
in  such  deadly  earnest.  He  understands  very 
well  that  the  whole  farce  depends  upon  him 
and  he  sustains  the  burden.  The  boy  was 
not  wholly  without  stage  experience.  Early  in 
the  season  a  fearsome  musical  comedy  called 
“Fritz  in  Tammany  Hall”  was  presented  in 
New  York,  and  Master  Pincus,  because  of 
his  droll  appearance,  was  taken  from  the 
streets  to  appear  as  one  of  the  many  children. 
When  “Fritz  in  Tammany  Hall”  failed,  the 
chubby  youngster  resumed  selling  newspapers 
until  some  far-sighted  person  selected  him  for 
Archibald. 

Herbert  Sleath  scores  in  “It’s  All  Your 
Fault,”  proving  himself  one  of  the  cleverest, 
most  finished  and  entertaining  of  light  co¬ 
medians.  He  has  lieen  playing  in  New  York 
for  several  seasons,  frequently  with  his  wife, 
Ellis  Jeffreys,  but  never  until  now  has  he  had 
any  real  opportunity  to  show  his  value  as  a 
player.  Mr.  Sleath  is  a  rich  man  who  acts 
for  the  love  of  acting.  When  he  first  came 
to  this  country,  in  a  very  subordinate  role, 
he  brought  a  dozen  horses  over  with  him 
for  his  own  use.  For  some  reason  we  are 
prone  to  regard  with  a  certain  tolerant  con¬ 
descension,  those  who  work  for  pure  love  of 
working,  possibly  liecause  most  men  and 
women  of  that  kind  are  likely  to  weary  of 


the  grind  of  preparation  and  to  resort  to 
their  money  for  help  in  getting  along.  Mr. 
Sleath  has  won  his  way  honestly  and  sin¬ 
cerely,  on  his  merits  as  a  player,  after  serx  ing 
a  long  and  arduous  apprenticeship,  and  it  is 
a  fine  thing  for  him  to  have  succeeded  so 
thoroughly. 

Possibly  because  it  has  some  inexcusably 
weak  spots,  “Cousin  Louisa”  received  an 
unmerciful  slating  when  it  was  presented  in 
New  York.  It  didn’t  deserx-e  a  tenth  of  the 
harsh  things  said  about  it,  for  it  had  so  much 
fun  in  it,  so  many  novel  and  interesting  scenes, 
such  xvell-drawn  characters,  that  it  was  head 
and  shoulders  abox’e  many  farces  that  have 
scored.  Moreox’er,  it  was  admirably  acted. 
It  was  xx’ritten  by  Frederick  Paulding,  xx’ho  is 
better  known  as  an  actor  than  as  a  playwright. 
He  started  as  an  infant  prodigy,  dex-eloped 
into  a  capable  legitimate  actor,  and  shone  as  a 
minor  star  in  classical  r61es.  If  he  had 
elected  to  be  a  character  actor,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  he  would  have  won  enduring 
fame. 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  actors, 
at  least  modem  actors,  do  not  write  good 
plays,  although  William  Gillette  is  a  striking 
exception.  It  is  true  that  actor-playwrights 
are  somewhat  prone  to  sacrifice  everj’thing 
else  to  highly  theatric  effects,  and  that  their 
plays  are  likely  to  be  superficial.  “Cousin 
Louisa  ”  makes  no-  pretensions  except  to  be 
amusing,  and  that  it  certainly  is.  Cleverly 
and  good-naturedly  it  satirizes  the  common 
tendency  to  sacrifice  almost  everxthing  for 
money;  it  has  real  characters  and  a  succession 
of  incidents  of  the  kind  that  player-folk  call 
“business,”  that  are  original  and  joyously 
humorous.  Not  in  a  long  time  hax’e  I  more 
thoroughly  enjoyed  a  scene  than  that  in  which 
Cousin  Louisa  and  her  first  husband  make 
lox’e  to  each  other.  Because  they  xx’ere  tired 
of  being  poor  they  had  separated,  each 
agreeing  to  make  a  rich  marriage.  The  pair 
liecome  reconciled  and  then  immediately 
quarrel  in  the  most  human  way. 

The  farce  xx’as  beautifully  acted,  and  Mary 
Van  Buren,  who  had  the  name  jaart,  won  real 
distinction.  She  is  a  very  handsome  xvoman 
and  she  xx’ore  x’ery  beautiful  gowns,  but  on 
neither  of  these  attractions  did  she  depend,  for 
she  is  also  a  delightful  player,  with  humor, 
discretion,  and  wonunliness,  although  there 
was  little  subtlety,  little  light  and  shade  in  her 
portrayal.  Until  this  farce.  New  York  didn’t 
knoxv  her  at  all,  although  she  made  her  first 
stage  appearance  at  Wallack’s  xx-ith  E.  S. 


EDWARD  J.  CONNELLY  AS  JACK  CHANCE,  I'HZ  SHERIFF,  IN  THE  BURLESQUE,  “THE  SQUAW 
MAN’S  GIRL  OF  THE  GOLDEN  WEST." 
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Willard  in  “The  Physi¬ 
cian.”  She  pn>gres.sed 
so  rapidly  that  she  was 
given  the  light  comedy 
r6les  in  Mr.  Willard’s 
plays,  and  then  she 
joined  the  T.  Daniel 
Frawley  Stock  Company, 
that  organization  which 
has  turned  out  so  many 
stars.  Miss  Van  Buren 
played  juvenile  parts  at 
first  and  was  then  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  leading 
woman.  She  made  a 
great  reputation  in  San 
Francisco  in  roles  as 
varied  as  Madame  Sans 
Gene,  Trilby,  Lady  Algy 
in  “Lord  and  Lady 
Algy,  ”  and  Glory  Quayle 
in  “The  Christian.”  She 
was  the  leading  lady  of 
the  Frawley  Company 
when  it  made  its  three- 
year  tour  of  the  world, 
with  a  repertoire  of  fifty- 
five  plays — an  exjjerience 
which  must  have  gone  far 
toward  making  her  the 
finished  actress  she  is. 

A  young  man  who  has 
appeared  in  half  a  dozen 
plays  in  New  York  this 
winter  without  attracting 
the  least  attention,  made 
a  hit  in  “Cousin  Louisa” 
— (ieorge  Probert,  who 
has  a  naive  appreciation 
of  character  and  a  deli¬ 
cate  art  in  expressing  it. 
He  is  an  admirable  light 
comedian. 

William  H.  Crane  has 
returned  to  the  kind  of 
comedy  in  which  he  has 
won  his  greatest  suc¬ 
cesses,  the  kind  that  has 
for  central  figure,  the 
rough-and-ready  variety 
of  American,  the  shrewd, 
warm-hearted  stage  type 
with  a  little  of  the  bark 
left  on,  which  can  be 
stripped  off  whenever 
it  is  thought  necessar)’ 
“The  American  Lord” 


The  Players 


IS  a  pretty  poor  play  on 
the  whole,  but  it  has 
many  amusing  episodes. 
That  Mr.  Crane  can 
make  the  character  of 
John  Breuster  seem  real 
is  a  fine  exemplification 
of  his  great  skill  as  an 
actor.  And  he  extracts 
ever)’  grain  of  humor 
from  the  part.  The 
comedy  has  a  good  no¬ 
tion,  that  of  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  self-made  Ameri¬ 
can,  who,  attaching  the 
greatest  importance  to 
the  dignity  of  work,  and 
entertaining  a  profound 
contempt  for  the  English 
idea,  esjjecially  its  aris¬ 
tocracy,  is  overwhelmed 
when  he  learns  that  he 
has  inherited  a  title  and 
enormous  estates  on  the 
other  side.  He  goes  over 
there  to  introduce  Amer¬ 
ican  ideas,  and  of  course 
runs  up  against  preju¬ 
dices  and  institutions 
which  stump  him. 

The  first  act  is  in 
“Elkhorn,  Dakota”;  the 
others  in  Sussex,  Eng¬ 
land.  The  authors, 
Charles  T.  Dazey  and 
(Jeorge  H.  llroadhurst, 
apparently  know  less 
about  Dakota  than  they 
do  about  Great  Britain, 
which  is  rather  a  severe 
indictment.  The  chief 
trouble  with  the  comedy, 
however,  is  that  all  the 
people  are  merely  stage 
types  with  no  reality 
alMut  them.  Even  John 
Breuster,  who  comes 
nearest  to  being  human, 
is  essentially  a  footlight 
product. 

Then  there  are  two 
Westerners,  Be}ore-the- 
Drau’-Pete  and  Texas, 
exaggerated  and  absurd 
exemplars  of  a  stage  type 
that  is  the  purest  fiction 
and  yet  is  accepted  by 
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dramatists  and  by  the  public  as  faithful  to 
life.  There  is  nothing  that  fills  a  real  cowboy 
with  so  much  wonder  as  his  stage  prototype; 
and  as  for  the  Western  gambler,  he  regards 
his  footlight  coun'.erfeit  as  he  would  a  being 
from  another  world.  The  manner  in  which 
playwrights  accept  characters  manufactured 
by  their  predecessors,  simply  l)ecause  there 
was  something  in  them  that  appealed — very 
often  an  unconscitms  touch  of  reality — is  verj’ 
curious. 

In  “The  .\merican  Lord”  the  view  of 
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English  character  is  no  less  curious,  although 
the  people  are  not  quite  so  ridiculous.  The 
comedy  did  not  please  Broadway,  which  is 
inclined  to  resent  stupid  characterization,  but 
outside  of  New  York  it  had  real  success.  It 
moves  swiftly,  has  entertaining  situations, 
some  clever  lines,  and  is  excellently  played. 
Hilda  Spong  appears  as  Mrs.  Wesibrooke,  an 
Irish  widow,  and  she  lends  distinction  to  the 
role.  She  has  wit,  wholesomeness,  refine¬ 
ment,  and  cheerfulness,  and  a  charm  that  is 
not  found  in  the  lines  she  speaks.  Miss 
Spong  has  had  few  real  chances  since  she 
came  to  this  country’  to  join  the  old  Lyceum 
Stock  Company.  She  attracted  attention  to 


herself  in  “Trelawney  of  the  Wells”  and  in 
other  plays.  She  was  excellent  in  the  rather 
weak  “Lady  Huntworth’s  Experiment,”  in 
which  she  starred,  but  it  was  only  in  “Wheels 
Within  Wheels”  that  she  had  opportunity  to 
show  how  beautifully  she  can  play  delicate 
comedy,  and  how  real  are  her  touches  of  sen¬ 
timent. 

When  John  Philip  Sousa  writes  the  music 
for  an  opera  it  is  bound  to  have  swing  and 
dash,  an  abundance  of  vitality,  a  spirit  of 
youth  and  enthusiasm.  It  is  w’ith  good  rea¬ 
son  that  Sousa  is  called  “the  March  King.” 
There  is  no  resisting  his  martial  strains;  even 
those  of  the  elect  who  scoff  at  Sousa  music 
cannot  keep  their  feet  still  when  the  band 
begins  to  play.  “The  Free  Lance”  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  comic  opera  he  has  written. 
Not  only  is  there  an  abundance  of  march 
numbers,  but  there  are  some  tender  lyrics  and 
jolly  comic  jingles  as  well.  Harry  B.  Smith’s 
book  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the  music, 
which  deser\’es  something  especially  fine,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  pleasant,  mildly  amusing  libretto, 
built  up  upon  perfectly  safe  lines.  He  uses 
a  familiar  musical  comedy  theme  in  a  way  not 
sufficiently  original  to  be  startling,  but,  as 
always,  he  succeeds  in  giving  an  impxjsing 
pictorial  climax.  The  words  for  the  songs 
are  charming,  of  course,  for  Mr.  Smith  has 
a  marvelous  gift  for  writing  songs.  He  must 
have  turned  out  thousands  in  his  long  and 
active  career,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever 
produced  a  really  bad  one. 

Jo.seph  Cawthom  is  the  star  of  “The  Free 
Lance,  ”  and  ever  so  many  people  find  him 
extremely  funny.  It  is  the  absurdest  thing 
in  the  word  to  argue  about  the  humor  of  any 
comedian  and  esj)ecially  of  one  who  depends 
largely  upon  German  dialect  to  get  his  effects. 
Mr.  Cawthom  really  rose  to  fame  by  virtue 
of  a  concertina  which  he  could  juggle  in  a 
most  remarkable  manner,  but  he  long  ago 
cast  the  concertina  aside.  There  are  people 
who  prefer  the  concertina,  even  without  Mr. 
Cawthom.  Albert  Hart  tries  ver\'  hard  to  be 
funny  as  the  Duke  of  Grajtiana,  but  I  doubt 
if  any  one  thinks  he  succeeds,  whereas  Felix 
Haney,  who  was  so  long  the  Hi  Holler  in 
“Way  Down  East,”  and  afterward  played 
the  King  in  “A  Yankee  Circus  on  Mars”  at 
the  Hippodrome,  does  very  well  as  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Braggadocio.  But  the  chief  hon¬ 
ors  are  carri^  off  by  Jeanette  Lowrie  as 
Griselda,  a  goose  girl. 

“The  Social  Whirl”  lives  up  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  Casino.  They  are  not  ver)-  high 
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traditions,  save  in  the  matter  of  toes  and  the 
cost  of  gowns  worn  by  the  really  im{K)rtant 
members  of  the  cast,  whose  names  are  on  the 
program  in  the  smallest  tyjie.  A  Casino  show 
is  mostly  girl,  the  liveliest  songs,  as  much 
nonsense  as  all  the  people  in  it  can  conccKt, 
and  a  spirit  of  restlessness  and  swagger. 
“The  Social  Whirl”  has  all  these  things  and 
also  a  near-plot  which  breaks  forth  now  and 
then  despite  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  fun- 
makers  to  suppress  it. 

There  are  ever  so  many  clever  pet)ple  in 
this  summer  show.  Charles  J.  Ross  and 
Mabel  Fenton  come  back  to  Broadway  to 
show  that  in  their  long  absence  none  has 
equaled  them  in  satirical  burlesque,  proba¬ 
bly  because  they  are  finished  actors  who 
can  play  anything.  Then  there  is  Ada  Lewis, 
who,  as  a  Western  soubrette,  makes  a  hit 
that  recalls  her  role  of  tough  girl  in  the 
Harrigan  play,  which  was  talked  about  the 
country  over.  Also  there  are  the  dainty 
Adele  Ritchie,  who  absolutely  dazed  her 
most  devoted  admirers  by  displaying  a  sense 
of  humor,  and  Joseph  Coyne,  who  plays  him¬ 
self,  of  course,  for  obvious  reasons. 


The  funniest  burlesque  that  has  been  seen 
in  Weber’s  during  the  ten  years  that  it  has 
been  the  home  of  the  little  comedian  is  “The 
Squaw  Man’s  Girl  of  the  Golden  West.” 
Edgar  Smith  wrote  a  travesty  that  is  really 
brilliant  in  its  satire,  and  Marie  Dressier,  as 
The  Girl,  and  E.  J.  Connelly,  as  Jack  Chance, 
the  gambler,  do  the  rest,  with  the  aid  of  other 
members  of  the  comixiny.  The  brtwdest 
farce  and  the  most  finished  acting  are  com¬ 
bined  in  Miss  Dressler’s  performance.  Now 
and  then,  by  way  of  contrast,  she  will  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  serious,  and  the  manner  in  which 
she  can  grip  that  laughter-loving  audience 
and  make  it  absolutely  still  while  she  is  speak¬ 
ing  is  a  mar\-elous  demonstration  of  her 
genius  as  a  player.  Like  Fay  Templeton,  who 
has  a  much  slighter  reputation  than  if  she 
had  devoted  her  talent  to  legitimate  work,  she 
is  a  passed  mistress  of  the  art  of  acting,  and  it 
is  b^ause  she  could  play  sustained  serious 
parts  if  she  were  so  disposed  that  she  is  ef¬ 
fective  when  she  burlesques  them.  Mr.  Con¬ 
nelly  is  also  a  finished  actor,  with  a  fine  and 
sure  appreciation  of  character  and  an  ex¬ 
quisite  sense  of  humor. 
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Marcia  Way 

By  RICHARD  WASHBURN  CHILD 

lUustratlana  by  Emlen  McCotm«U 

Y  friend  Leo  Borghese,  the  ^)ecialist,  Bacillus-eaten  across  the  middle.  Rather 


iVi.  sleek  with  professional  eminence,  big  in 
forehead  and  girth  and  chop-bearded,  faced 
me  as  I  came  in  through  the  waiting-room; 
when  he  laid  hb  tortoise-shell  spectacles  on 
a  large,  unfolded  architect’s  plan  and  leaned 
hack  from  hb  desk,  he  looked  like  an  un¬ 
shaved  Buddha.  He  shook  a  little  white 
card  at  me. 

“There’s  a  lucky  one,”  he  said,  slipping  it 
into  an  indexed  drawer  file  with  hb  fat 
gers.  “  A  case  of  bronchitb.  Examination  of 
sputum  negative.  No  need  for  eggs  and  milk, 
high  altitudes  and  hopes!  That  patient  has 
no  Carsh!”  The  last  vague  word  came  out 
through  hb  teeth,  which  showed  between 
tight-drawn  lips,  and  was  prolonged  unprettily 
into  a  snarl,  a  hiss,  a  cough,  and  a  suggestion 
of  the  last  nostril  breath  of  a  dying  beast. 

“  WTiere  among  decent  men  did  you  get  that 
nasty  sound  for  it  ?  ”  I  cried. 

The  doctor  got  up,  peering  out  from  under 
his  thicket  of  eyebrows.  He  waddled  to  the 
w’aiting-room  and  looked  in.  It  was  filled 
with  the  soft  gloom  of  the  late  afternoon  artd  a 
dozen  suggestive  shadows,  but  no  patients  of 
flesh  and  bones  were  there.  The  onyx  clock 
chimed  five.  He  w'addled  back  again. 

“This  b  as  good  as  the  club  at  this  hour,” 
said  he,  offering  me  his  cigarettes,  which  were 
as  large  and  long  as  fountain  pens  and  rolled 
in  black  paper.  Having  dropped  back  into 
his  chair,  he  exhaled  a  great  pyramid  of  smoke 
that  suddenly  broke  and  then  slowly  formed  a 
billowing  phantom  blanket,  hanging  in  mid¬ 
air  with  its  edges  lost  in  the  puckering  dark¬ 
ness  at  the  far  comers  of  the  room  and  waving 
along  the  bookcased  waUs. 

“That  word?”  I  suggested  behind  the  glare 
of  my  match. 

“Certafnly,”  he  returned.  “It  was  the 
name  given  to  tuberculosis  by  Marcia  Way. 
She  looked  at  a  photograph  of  the  germ  and 
said  it;  and  she  was  a  little  girl,  too — ten 
or  twelve — ^a  wonderful  case  professionally; 
tubercular  hip-joint,  necrosb,  and  so  on. 


more  wonderful,  though,  m  another  way.  I 
think  you’ll  admit  it.” 

“Borghese,”  said  I  suspiciously,  “none  of 
your  hospital  horrors.” 

•'‘Pooh!”  He  shook  the  rattling  archi¬ 
tect’s  plan  at  me.  “Thb  b  not  about  death 
or  suffering;  it  was  a  matter  of  will  and 
victor)'!” 

“The  facts — ?”  I  settled  into  the  leather 
chair. 

“Yes,  the  facts,”  he  repeated.  “By  all 
means,  nothing  but  the  facts.  The  bones  of 
the  plotless  story — dbjointed — you  can  wire 
them  up  and  build  your  own  creature  on 
them.” 

He  reached  toward  the  electric  light, 
changed  his  mind,  and  for  several  moments 
fiddled  on  his  nose  with  one  finger. 

“Marcia  Way  came  to  the  children’s  ward 
in  the  City  Hospital  when  I  was  a  visiting 
physician,”  said  he.  “She  was  brought  by 
her  mother — and  such  a  mother!  A  great, 
round-headed,  matted-haired  creature  with  a 
forehead  only  the  width  of  her  own  lips.  And 
the  child  half  walked  and  half  crept  with  a 
white,  thin  hand  lost  in  her  mother’s  red  paw. 
When  no  one  helped  her,  she  scuttled  along 
on  all  fours,  like  a  spiritual  ape.  But  when 
you  saw  her  face  you  were  blind  to  the  other 
things.  Why,  a  nurse  we  discharged  for 
theft  came  back  the  next  week.  I  met  her  on 
the  steps.  Said  she  had  come  back  to  see 
Marcia’s  eyes.  Either  lying  or  hysterical. 
But  it  was  true  that  the  child’s  face  was  old 
and  white  and  perfect — like  the  idea  you 
might  have  of  the  death-mask  of  some  great 
and  powerful  man. 

“In  the  natural  course  of  things  we  got  as 
much  of  the  hbtory  of  the  case  as  the  mother 
could  furnish.  No  one  knew  her  exact  age — 
perhaps  ten,  perhaps  twelve.  At  tw’o,  her 
father,  in  a  drunken  fur)’,  had  thrown  her 
against  a  table.  Tuberculosis  fairly  leaped 
into  the  places  where  bone  or  cartilage  was 
injured.  Natural  enough,  but  some  interest- 
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ing  features.  One  curious  thing  was  that 
though  the  child  knew  of  the  incident  and  had 
talked  about  it  with  her  mother — probably 
even  remembered  it  vividly — she  always 
denied  it  to  us  at  the  hospital. 

“Miss  Sykes,  the  head  nurse,  got  her 
stripped  of  all  the  wretched  clothing  she  had 
and  between  clean  sheets,  but  there  was  one 
thing  she  wouldn’t  give  up — a  bent  and 
scratched  tintype  of  a  man  in  sailor  clothes 
leaning  with  one  arm  on  a  photographer’s 
ship-rail.  She  admitted  it  was  her  father  and 
kept  it  under  her  pillow  jealously.  The  face 
was  like  hers — a  remarkable  face — but  the 
mouth!  There  was  the  difference.  His  was 
weak. 

‘“He  w’as  a  Great,’  she  would  say,  if 
pressed  with  questions.  ‘  And  now,  long  ago, 
he  is  dead,  but  he  was  strong  and  must  not 
have  any  other  way.  My  mother  has  told  it 
like  that.  So  he  was  a  Great.’  Then  her 
hands  would  go  up,  her  fingers  spread  taut 
and  stretching  painfully  apart,  and  yet  the 
lids  of  her  eyes  would  be  folded  down  without 
a  twitch. 

“  Oh,  she  demanded  interest.  You  felt  you 


owed  it!  No  one  knew  why.  I  remember 
one  day  when  I  was  coming  out  of  the  ward  I 
met  Miss  Sykes  in  a  hurry  and  adjusting  her 
apron.  She’d  been  helping  on  an  operation, 
I  think.  ‘Dr.  Borghese,’  she  whispered  to 
me,  ‘here  come  some  visitors.  If  you  want 
to  see  something  funny  about  Number  Seven 
just  watch  them  /  ’ 

“  Merely  the  facts,  you  understand.  There 
were  a  man  and  two  women,  treading  into  the 
ward  with  the  usual  half-scared  step — like  all 
visitors.  They  went  half-way  down  the  aisle 
with  the  faces  of  every  little  brat  in  the  room 
raised  to  return  stare  for  stare,  and  there  they 
stopped.  Then  all  three  turned  at  one  time 
toward  Marcia  Way,  who  had  propjjed  herself 
up  on  one  shaky  elbow  against  all  rules;  and 
the  man  stepped  a  few  feet  forward  and  said  to 
the  attendant,  ‘Who  is  that  child?’  in  a  voice 
loud  enough  to  startle  his  own  senses.  ‘  What 
is  the  matter  with  her?’  he  said. 

“‘It  always  happens  about  that  way,’ 
whispered  the  head  nurse  in  my  ear. 

“  A  minute  afterward,  when  they  passed  us 
again,  one  of  the  women  said,  ‘I  could  have 
been  sure  I  had  seen  that  little  deformed 
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creature  before,’  an4  the  other  looked  back  the  litter  of  papers,  and  smelled  of  its  con- 
over  her  shoulder  nervously  and  answered,  tents  critically.  -  *  .  •*  *  .  ~ 

‘So  could  I.’  Whereupon  Miss  Sykes  in-  “  Miss  Curry  was  the  nightmurse,’-’ he  went 
formed  me  that  they  always  said  that  too.  on.  “  She  was  my  office-nurse  afterward.  A 

“It  was  strange  that  Marcia  attracted  so  very  sensible  girl,  or  at  any  rate  very’ silent.  I 
much  attention;  she  was  irritable  and  cross,  have  a  scar  under  my  beard  here  where  she 
supremely  selfish,  and  spoke  only  of  herself,  ripped  me  with  a  Senn’s  tenaculum.  There’s 
When  Miss  McTighe,  the  most  sympathetic  no  need  to  dilate  on  the  affair.  But  Miss 
of  the .  probationers,  asked  me  if  Marcia  Curry  was  afraid  of  Marcia  Way.  No  one 
suffered  much  pain  and  I  nodded,  she  said  ever  found  out  just  why;  i:)erhaps  something 
nervously,  ‘I’m  sure  it’s  nothing  to  her!’  ^  So 
you  can  see  it  was  not  pity. 

“I  often  stopped  b^ide  the  child’s  cot  to 
receive  the  half-contemptuous  glance  she 
always  gave  me.  She  had  black  hair  drawn 
tight  from  her  forehead  to  her  little  flat  ears, 
a  thin-lipped  mouth,  and  a  complexion  the 
color  of  skimmed  milk.  Sometimes  when  r 
she  saw  me  there  she  would  complain  of 
the  management  of  the  ward,  of  the  nurses, 
of  the  color  of  the  tinted  walls,  but  never 
a  word  about  her  own  pain.  She  spoke 
with  perfect,  unconscious,  almost  irritat¬ 
ing  assurance,  like  one  who  has  the  pa¬ 
tience  to  explain  to  an  inferior  intellect;  i'' 
if  you  listened  long  enough,  the  fascina-  I; 
tion  of  her  curious,  cold,  chopped  -  off  ;j 
sentences  increased  until  you  could  fool-  | 
bhly  believe  that  her  words  were  of  great  1 
weight  and  the  inclination  to  subject  your  ‘ 
individuality  to  hers  came  on  with  the  i 
compelling  force  of  the  fumes  of  a  strong  j 
liquor.  j 

“‘I  hate  kind  people,’  she  would  say.  j 
‘They  are  all  fools.  The  nurses — also  are  i 

fools.  My  father  was  not  a  fool.  He 
was  a  Great.  You  do  not  l)elieve  it — 
eh?’  She’d  open  her  eyes  into  great,  un¬ 
sounded  circles,  peering  into  mine,  and 
her  voice  would  suddenly  slide  far  away, 
just  as  a  scene  slides  into  the  distance 
when  you  l(X)k  through  the  wrong  end  of 
the  telescope,  only,  sliding  farther,  it  dis¬ 
appeared  altogether  and  then  came  back 
again  while  she  was  saying,  ‘But  one 
thing  that  is  all  wrong!’ 

“I  asked  her  what  it  was. 

“‘I  am  a  girl  and  it  is  wrong — so!’  she 
would  exclaim  as  if  with  absolute  au¬ 
thority.  This  was  peculiar.  But  I’m  giv¬ 
ing  you  merely  the  fact,  you  understand.’’ 

Borghese  paused  at  this  point  as  if  to 
select  from  a  lai^e  number  of  suggestive 
incidents  one  which  should  best  disclose  the 
personality  of  Marcia.  He  leaned  forward 
over  the  desk,  pulled  the  cork  from  a  little 
bottle,  which  his  fingers  had  found  hidden  in 


HCK  MOTHIZK-A  GREAT,  ROUND-HEADED.  MATTED- 
HAIRED  CREATURE." 


sometimes  in  a  menagerie  at  night,  when  one 
animal  wakes  from  a  bad  dream  and  yells, 
another  answers,  till  the  lions,  leopards, 
hyenas  and  all  have  tuned  up  into  a  furious. 
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ntaring,  yelping  chorus.  It’s  often  tliat  way 
in  a  children’s  ward.  One  restless  case — one 
earache  and  a  few  cries — will  start  another, 
and  so  on  until  there’s  no  peace.  Those  who 
are  afraid  of  the  dark  get  nearly  hysterical 
with  the  nameless  terror  of  childhood,  and 
s»)metimes  the  noise  and  the  mob  spirit — if 
you  can  call  it  that — drive  even  the  nurse  into 
a  panic.  The  stampede  has  to  be  checked — 
excitement,  loss  of  sleep  are  bad;  it  takes  a 
very  good  night-nurse  to  quiet  the  ward,  going 
from  cot  to  cot  with  absolute  patience  and 
exerting  all  her  mental  strength  through  a 
single  w’ord  or  the  touch  of  her  finger-tips  on  a 
forehead  here  and  a  hand  there.  The  night 
performance,  as  we  call  it,  is  a  verj’  difficult 
thing  to  deal  with.  Sometimes  the  lights  are 
the  only  way  to  stop  it. 

“I  just  tell  you  this  so  you  can  appreciate 
that  when  I  was  standing  there  whis[)ering 
questions  to  Miss  Curry  and  the  noise  started, 
I  supposed  that  she  would  huny  down  the 
ward  at  once.  But  she  never  moved  and  I 
could  see  by  the  light  from  the  hall  that  she 
was  smiling  dr\’ly. 

“  ‘  Better  nip  it  in  the  bud,’  said  I. 

“‘Wait,’  she  whispered.  I  thought  her 
voice  had  half  a  grain  of  fear  in  it.  ‘Just 
listen  to  that!’ 

“One  word  had  rung  out  through  the  ward. 
Just  the  word ‘Stop!’ and  in  a  childish  sort 
of  scream — the  voice  of  a  cross  child.  It 
came  sharply  up  al)ove  the  tumult  of  the 
younger  children,  but  when  it  had  gone  the 
ward  was  as  still  as  death — not  a  murmur! 
It  was  a  wonderful  contrast. 

“‘You  see,’  said  the  night-nurse.  ‘The 
difficulty  is  taken  off  my  shoulders.’ 

“I  remember  that  I  laughed  and  said,  ‘It 
was  a  rather  authoritative  command.  Who 
was  it?’ 

“‘Numl)er  Seven,’  she  answered  uneasily. 
‘Marcia  Way.’  She  came  a  step  nearer  and 
looked  up  at  me  suspiciously.  ‘Didn’t  you 
know  it  ?  ’  So  I  merely  nodded  and  said ,  ‘  I  was 
not  quite  sure,’  which  was  only  partly  honest. 

“  From  that  night  I  had  an  additional  inter¬ 
est  in  the  brat.  I  remember  that  I  brought 
her  a  magazine  a  few  days  later.  She  had  a 
disgust  for  any  suggestion  that  she  should 
learn  to  read,  but  pictures  were  her  delight, 
and  I  approached  her  with  the  magazine  for 
the  preconceived  purjxise  of  hearing  her  com¬ 
ments  about  the  illustrations. 

“So  I  drew  up  a  chair  beside  the  cot  and 
had  a  screen  brought  to  hide  me  from  the 
other  children — the  visiting  doctor  can’t  show 


preferences  or  shower  favors  unequally,  you 
know.  Marcia  was  looking  paler  than  ever, 
with  the  march  of  the  disease,  but  she  keenly 
noted  every  movement  I  made,  and  when  I 
had  handed  her  the  magazine  doubtfully  and 
almost  sheepishly,  I  confess,  she  took  it  with 
the  first  sign  of  pleasure  I  had  ever  seen  her 
give  in  response  to  a  kindness.  Don’t  mis¬ 
take  my  meaning — she  didn’t  look  grateful — 
she  looked  gratified! 

“  For  several  moments  she  continued  look¬ 
ing  thoughtfully  at  me  and  on  her  face  there 
appeared  st)mething  which  made  me  see  for 
the  first  time  that  there  was  some  tremendous 
wrong  about  her.  It  was  not  her  blunder  of  a 
Ixxly — I  had  long  ago  got  blind  to  physical 
outrages;  then  again  it  did  not  seem  that  it  was 
her  mind.  Maybe  it  was  the  combination. 
But  I  have  got  away  from  the  mere  facts,  and 
that  won’t  do  at  all. 

“I  was  saying  that  .she  showed  pleasure 
l)ecause  she  had  attracted  my  interest;  at  last 
she  said  ‘Thank  you.’  In  her  voice  just  then, 
and  at  no  other  time,  I  heard  the  same  un¬ 
explained  wrongness  of  her  very  existence. 

“  ‘  You  know  it^  eh  ?  ’  she  asked  me,  and,  as  I 
could  see  no  meaning  at  all  in  her  question,  I 
said,  ‘Know  what?’ 

“  She  leaned  uj>on  her  ellK>w  and  looked  at 
me  with  her  big  eyes  in  great  distress. 

“‘Know  it — know  it  alxmt  me?  Know 
it!  ’  she  said  as  if  her  means  of  expression  were 
completely  inadequate  to  the  idea,  but  as  if  it 
were  of  vast  importance  to  insist  that  I  should 
understand. 

“‘Know  what?’  I  asked  again,  and  she 
fell  back  on  her  pillow,  biting  her  lips  and 
scratching  at  the  sheets  with  her  little  talons. 
Out  of  her  mouth  came  a  torrent  of  detached 
words — j)erhaps  it  was  the  extent  of  her 
vocabularx’,  and  she  tried  some  of  them  over 
again,  retesting  them  to  see  if  they  would  not 
do,  and  choking  with  childish  rage  because 
they  would  not.  I  was  leaning  forward;  it 
was  natural  enough  that  I  should  want  to 
hear,  for  I  knew  I  had  come  as  close  to  her  then 
as  any  one  had  ever  been.  I  didn’t  care  why 
or  how,  but  I  listened — and  listened  with  a 
little  of  the  same  rage  at  the  gulf  that  sepa¬ 
rated  us  as  had  taken  possession  of  her. 
She  was  like  a  cat — an  animal — a  chair — a 
watch-charm,  if  you  like,  with  a  human 
thought  tearing  alx)ut  for  utterance  and  tear¬ 
ing  about  in  vain.  She  quieted  down  as  soon 
as  I  spoke  her  name,  and  I  leaned  back  and 
drew  a  long  breath,  for  it  was  clear  that  she 
had  failed. 
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“After  a  moment  she  opened  the  magazine 
and  began  to  turn  the  pages  slowly  from  pic¬ 
ture  to  picture.  No  doubt  remained  that  she 
had  abandoned  her  attempt  to  talk  to  me,  for 
she  was  inspecting  the  finest  details  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  with  herusualkeennessof  observation. 
I  shifted  my  chair  around  so  I  could  look  down 
across  her  shoulder.  And  then — these  are 
merely  the  facts,  you  understand — she  turned 
a  page  and  immediately  gave  a  little  hoarse 
cry.  It  seemed  as  if  her  eyes,  her  personality 
itself,  had  leaped  out  of  her  like  a  wild  thing 
springing  at  its  prey  with  a  scream  of  certain 
triumph ;  her  head  stiffened  forward  from  the 
pillow  with  the  cords  at  the  back  of  her 
pitiful  neck  straining  at  the  white,  tightened 
skin.  The  picture  that  had  caused  all  this 
was  only  a  rather  good  reproduction  of 
Meissonier’s  painting  of  the  French  cavalry 
charging  in  review  of  their  emperor. 

‘“What  is  it,  Marcia?’  I  e.xclaimed. 

“  ‘  A  Great!  ’  she  cried,  like  that.  ‘A  Great, 
a  Great!’  And  the  nurse,  who  had  come 
around  the  corner  of  the  screen  with  a  flannel 
duster,  looked  from  the  child  to  me  and  back 
again  in  blank  surj)rise.  Marcia  glanced  up 
(juickly  and  suspiciously,  pressed  the  maga¬ 
zine  against  her  body  with  her  arms  fold^ 
about  it,  as  if  she  feared  it  would  be  taken 
from  her,  and  then  thrust  it  under  her  pillow. 
I  heard  the  next  day  that  the  head  nurse  had 
found  the  magazine  in  the  hands  of  another 
child — a  bad  congenital  hip  case — but  one 
page  of  it  was  missing.  .\nd  later  under  a 
cot  across  the  ward  they  found  the  bent  and 
scratche<l  tintype  of  Marcia’s  father — the  man 
in  sailor  clothes.  She  had  thrown  it  away.” 

Borghese  stopped  to  light  another  cigarette. 
He  was  smiling  grimly.  The  room  was  other¬ 
wise  quite  dark,  but  in  the  flare  of  the  match 
he  reached  forward,  picked  up  the  rolled 
architect’s  drawing  from  his  desk  and  held  it 
above  his  head  as  if  it  were  a  weapon. 

“The  rest — the  main  facts — have  some 
concern  with  these  plans,”  he  went  on. 
“They  are  for  a  new  children’s  hospital — 
you  know,  of  course,  that  we  are  building  one. 
bne-fourth  was  contributed  by  Phipps,  Mrs. 
Sims,  and  the  Bruce  will,  all  under  the  con¬ 
dition  that  we  raise  the  full  amount  within  a 
certain  time,  and  meanwhile  the  money  was 
waiting  in  the  hands  of  three  trustees.  I  was 
one  of  them.  It  is  neces.sary  to  explain  that 
for  some  reason  we  could  get  very  little 
sympathy  with  the  project.  There  seemed  to 
a  general  impression  that  another  general 
hospital  was  ne^ed  even  more  than  one  for 


children  alone,  which  was  absurd.  Even 
Bullock — who,  by  the  way,  is  very  much  over¬ 
estimated  as  a  surgeon,  and  I  say  this  without 
any  of  your  so-called  professional  jealousy — 
tried  to  block  us.  The  other  two  trustees 
and  I  were  on  our  mettle  to  win,  but  by  the 
time  the  end  began  to  approach — when  we 
could  check  off  the  days  that  were  left  on  one 
sheet  of  the  calendar — it  looked  very  much  as 
if  we  were  going  to  fail  completely.  You 
appreciate  that  the  thing  began  to  have  an 
e.xcitement  to  it — like  a  game  of  chance. 

“I  remember  about  a  week  was  left  when 
Eastman,  one  of  the  other  trustees,  came  into 
my  office  late  one  afternoon.  ‘  There’s  just  a 
chance  in  this,’  he  said.  ‘Henry  S.  O.xley  is 
in  town  for  a  few  days  on  the  way  to  his 
summer  place.’ 

“ ‘ Henry  S.  O.xley?’  said  I. 

“‘Yes,’  Eastman  answered,  ‘O.xley  of  the 
Interocean  Refining  Company.’ 

“  ‘  Oh,  I  know  very  well  who  he  is — every¬ 
body  does,’  I  said  somewhat  impatiently.  ‘  I 
even  know  him  at  close  range.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  sending  him  to  Florida  after  his 
big  railroad  fight.  And  did  you  ever  hear  of 
Henry  O.xley  shelling  out  for  a  charity  unless  it 
was  on  some  particular  theory  of  his  own?’ 

“Eastman  shook  his  head.  ‘He’s  going 
to  be  at  the  University  Club  to-nighl  with 
Britton,’  he  persisted.  ‘Get  him  to  go  with 
you  to-morrow,  show  him  the  inadequate 
ward  for  children  at  the  City  Hospital,  and 
strike  him  there.’ 

“  I  knew  very  well  that  I  might  as  well  be  an 
alchemist  as  a  solicitor  from  Henry  S.  But 
he  agreed  to  go  out  with  me  to  the  hospital, 
and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  my  ver\’  best; 
I  knew  that  if  I  succeeded  it  would  be  a  great 
feather  in  my  cap. 

“  Before  we  got  there  the  next  morning — I 
had  called  for  O.xley  with  my  automobile — 
ever>’body  in  the  hospital  had  heard  in  some 
way  that  he  was  coming.  I  could  tell  at  once 
that  every  nurse  and  attendant  not  only  was 
anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  celebrity, 
but  also  felt  that  his  visit  was  of  some  large 
importance.  Even  Miss  Sykes,  the  head 
nurse,  whom  you  usually  find  going  through 
life  as  smoothly  as  an  electric  automobile, 
was  decidedly  ner\’ous  when  Oxley  came  in¬ 
to  the  office  of  the  children’s  ward  and,  hav¬ 
ing  thrown  his  big  fur  coat  and  his  hat  in 
the  corner,  was  introduced  to  her. 

“I  don’t  think  there  is  anything  you  could 
call  terrifying  in  old  Oxley’s  appearance.  He 
is  rather  tall  and  broad-shouldered,  with  a 
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tremendous  nose,  which  isn’t  red,  but  on  the 
other  hand  gets  whiter  and  whiter  from  the 
ridge  to  the  tip.  His  mouth,  all  clean  shaven, 
is  large,  too,  and  looks  as  if  it  w’as  drawn  tight 
from  end  to  end  and  spiked 
down  with  wrinkles;  and  the 
only  hair  on  his  head  is  gray 
and  grows  in  a  circle,  all  point¬ 
ing  up  to  a  common  center, 
which  is  bald.  It  is  like  a 
shaved  monk’s  head,  except 
that  the  circle  of  hair  on  Ox¬ 
ley’s,  looks  just  a  trifle  more 
like  a  laurel  wreath.  He  has 
a  confident,  superior  bearing, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
there  is  a  suggestion  of  gigantic 
will  and  power  about  him. 

You  see  it  in  his  eyes,  which 
are  as  cold  as  the  butt  end  of 
icicles,  and  in  the  muscles  in 
his  forehead. 

“He  strolled  down  the  ward 
ahead  of  me  in  his  independ¬ 
ent  way,  and  looked  back  at 
me  over  his  shoulder  whenever 
he  spoke.  Of  course  I  believe 
that  sort  of  thing  is  put  on — 
bluff — but  it  is  harmless 
enough. 

“  ‘  We’ve  just  built  a  hospital 
in  my  old  birthplace.  Every¬ 
thing  modern,’  said  he.  ‘  I  had 
my  finger  in  it,  and  got  rather 
interested  in  hospitals.  I  was 
glad  to  have  you  ask  me  to 
come  here.’ 

“  ‘  Well,’  said  I,  ‘  we’re  rather 
proud  of  our  management.  It’s 
a  good  training-school.’  Oxley  had  turned 
toward  Marcia  Way,  who,  propped  up  as 
usual  on  one  elbow,  was  inspecting  him  as 
carefully  and  as  coolly  as  an  officer  would 
inspect  a  recruit. 

‘“We  lack  a  sufficient  accommodation  for 
children,’  said  I,  going  as  directly  as  possible 
to  my  point.  ‘  In  fact,  the  city  suffers  a  great 
deal  for  the  want  of  a  hospital  especially  for 
children.’ 

“  Oxley  wheeled  toward  me  as  viciously  as 
if  he  had  been  some  proud  beast  and  I  had 
pulled  his  tail. 

“‘Yes,  yes,  I  know,’  he  said  sharply.  ‘That 
was  brought  to  my  attention  some  few  months 
ago.’ 

“‘We  already  have  nearly  one-half  sub¬ 
scribed  on  condition,’  I  went  on. 


“‘You  would  have  me  furnish  the  rest,’  he 
said,  picking  the  words  out  of  my  mouth. 
‘So  I  understood.  I  can’t  do  it!’ 

“  He  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye,  and  then. 


holding  up  his  large  hands  to  his  chest,  he 
shot  both  sets  of  fingers  out  at  me  and  said  in 
a  low,  guttural  explosion,  ‘No!’  It  was  his 
famous  ‘No,’  which  is  spoken  of,  even  by 
his  enemies,  and  I  confess  it  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  it  is  a  real  exhibition  of  will-power  or 
merely  a  triumph  of  theatrical  ability. 

“For  a  minute  he  played  with  his  watch- 
chain,  then  spread  his  p)alms  outward  toward 
me  and  said  glibly:  ‘You  see,  I  am  called  on 
constantly  for  this  kind  of  help — and  every 
other  kind.  I  almost  need  a  secretary  to 
attend  to  this  sort  of  business  alone.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary,  as  you  must  see,  to 
distribute  whatever  I  give  along  some  definite 
line.  I  have  to  do  whatever  seems  best  to  me, 
and  I  can  pay  no  more  attention  to  one  outside 
appeal  than  to  another.  I  assure  you  it  is 
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rather  more  embarrassing  to  me  to  refuse  than 
it  is  for  you  to  be  refused.’ 

“Having  said  this  in  the  manner  of  a 
lecturer  in  a  curio  hall,  he  turned  from  me 
and  found  himself  looking  straight  at  Marcia 
Way,  whose  eyes,  I  believe,  had  never  ceased 
their  keen  scrutiny  and  who  was  leaning 
forward  as  if  she  had  sought  to  hear  every 
word  of  our  conversation.  Oxley  scowled 
slightly,  and  moved  slowly  toward  the  head  of 
her  cot,  where  a  chart  hung. 

‘“Marcia  Way?’  he  read  aloud,  and  then, 
glancing  down  at  her,  he  drew  up  the  comers 
of  his  mouth  into  a  forced  smile  and  said, 
‘Well,  little  girl,  I  guess  you’ll  lie  better 
soon.’ 

“Marcia  stiffened  herself  up  laboriously 
and  caught  at  the  edge  of  his  coat  with  her 
little  hands,  and  through  all  the  strength  of 
his  face  there  appeared  a  smile  of  weakness — 
a  silly  grin  of  vanity. 

“  But  the  girl,  looking  up  at  me,  said,  ‘  (io 
away!’  and  again,  ‘Go  away!’  with  great  de¬ 
termination.  Whereupon  old  Oxley  in  a  half- 
embarrassed  tone  said,  ‘  Doctor,  the  little  girl 
wants  to  talk  with  me,’  and  he  leaned  over 
and  touched  her  on  the  forehead.  As  1 
started  down  the  aisle,  however,  toward  MJss 
Sykes  and  the  other  nurses  at  the  office  end  of 
the  ward,  it  seemed  to  me  that  old  Oxley  sud¬ 
denly  drew  back  as  if  to  loosen  the  child’s 
grip  upon  his  coat — as  if  she  had  inspired 
him  with  a  superstitious  fear. 

“  We  never  knew  what  they  talked  alx)ut — 
those  two — but  ten  minutes  later,  when  I 
thought  it  was  curious  that  the  chat  had  lasted 
so  long,  I  looked  out  the  office  door  and  saw 
Oxley  coming  toward  me  down  the  ward. 
His  stej)s — these  are  merely  the  facts,  you  un¬ 
derstand — were  lifeless  and  almost  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  as  he  came  nearer  and  passed  into 
a  slant  of  the  morning  sunlight  which  poured 
in  from  a  window,  I  could  see  sweat  drops 
standing  on  his  broad  forehead,  and  his  eyes 
were  tired  and  his  mouth  drooped.  1  re¬ 


member  how  his  fingers  were  crazily  run¬ 
ning  back  and  forth,  back  and  forth,  at  each 
side,  along  the  bottom  edge  of  his  coat. 

“‘That’s  a  remarkable  little  girl,  isn’t  she, 
d(x:tor?’  said  he,  trying  to  laugh  pleasantly, 
and  he  went  across  the  office  and  dropp)^ 
into  a  chair,  breathing  hard  and  very  white 
along  the  wrinkles  under  his  eyes. 

“  I  started  to  ask  him  if  he  was  ill,  but  he 
raised  his  hand  in  such  a  way  that  it  seemed 
as  if  he  was  pleading  for  a  moment’s  silence. 
After  a  few  seconds  he  said  slowly  and  with 
great  care  and  precision:  ‘My  mind  is 
changed.  I  will  send  you  that  check  for 
the  children’s  hospital  either  Thursday  or 
Friday.’ 

“  I  looked  at  him  in  blank  amazement,  and 
once  more  I  started  to  speak  and  once  more 
he  stopped  me  with  his  hand.  He  put  on  his 
overcoat  and  hat,  and  then,  turning  on  me 
again  in  his  old  wild-animal  way,  he  slammed 
the  office  d(K)r  and  gave  vent  to  a  roar  of 
rage. 

“‘My  God!’  he  liellowed.  ‘Do  you  know 
what  it  was?  A  will!  This  is  not  a  child. 
It  is  a  thing  that  has  come  bursting  out  of 
histor>’ — bigger  than  you — bigger  than  me. 
rve  seen  the  soul  of  Napoleon !  ’  ’’ 

Borghese,  with  what  might  have  been  a  fine 
sense  of  dramatic  art,  waited  an  instant  and 
then  reached  forward  quietly  and  turned  on 
the  lights.  His  face  was  expressionless  and 
he  lcx)ked  mi)re  than  ever  like  an  unshaved 
Buddha.  But  I  noticed  that  his  fat  fingers 
had  squeezed  the  architect’s  drawing  beneath 
their  grip. 

“Well,”  said  I.  “I  suppose  that  sort  of  a 
tul>ercular  case  doesn’t  last  long — I  suppose 
Marcia  Way  is  dead.” 

“  Ah!  ”  said  Borghese,  shrugging  his  chunky 
shoulders.  “Assuming  that  Oxley  was  right 
in  his  rather  e.xtraordinary  conclusion,  it  is 
not  likely  that  such  a  soul  would  be  satisfied 
with  such  a  body.” 
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I’M  simply  crazy  about  May  Lee.  I  have  There’s  no  use  in  my  trj-ing  to  describe  May 
been,  now,  for  four  years.  Of  course,  — you  wouldn’t  believe  it.  She’s  a  little 
I’m  engaged  to  Berta,  but  that  makes  no  gracile,  browny  girl,  with  straight  hair  and 
difference.  Berta  knows  that  May’s  in  a  gray  eyes  and  hands  like  flowers.  She’s  the 
class  by  herself,  that  she’s  a  wonder  and  a  type  that  artists  go  mad  over.  But  it  was  her 

nonparella,  and  she  doesn’t  care  how  much  I  voice  and  what  she  said  with  it  that  did  the 

rave  over  her,  if  you  can  understand  my  business  for  the  May  Lee  Association.  Of 

mixed  pronouns.  I  shouldn’t  care  if  she  did,  course  you  can’t  describe  a  voice,  but  hers  is 

for  I’ve  told  Berta  that  if  she  takes  me,  she  just  a  little  eager  without  tiring  you,  enthusi- 

has  to  take  me  as  a  permanent  admirer  of  astic  as  a  child’s,  and  modulated  with  all  sorts 

May  Lee.  But  that’s  not  the  story.  The  of  stops  and  diapasons  like  an  organ.  She 
story  is  right  out  of  real  life  to  show  girl  could  tell  you  about  how  she  went  to  market 
readers  that  men  don’t  always  run  their  love-  in  a  way  to  make  you  sit  up  and  lean  forward! 

affairs  according  to  these  ten-cent  magazine  She  had  the  romantic  point  of  view.  Almost 

writers’  rules.  every  situation,  however  trivial,  was  an  in- 
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cipient  adventure  to  her,  and  you  held  your 
breath  while  she  analyzed  it  and  rang  all  its 
changes.  She  carried  her  characters  right 
into  the  room  and  made  them  perform.  And 
fair?  Why,  I’ve  heard  her  describe  people 
so  fairly  and  honestly  that  I  never  knew  till 
years  afterward  that  they  were  her  deadly 
enemies  and  always  talked  horribly  about  her. 

I  don’t  care  whether  you  take  her  looks  or 
her  mind  or  her  character  or  her  memory  or 
what,  May’s  miles  ahead  of  the  nearest  girl — 
even  Berta.  And,  liesides,  she  has  a  lot  of 
special  charms  that  you  never  heard  of  any 
woman  having — such  as  fairness  and  im- 
j)ersonality  and  ability  to  discuss  without 
arguing,  and  love  for  machinery  and  differ¬ 
ential  calculus.  One  of  the  Ijest  things  she 
possesses  is  a  brother  named  Courtenay. 
Courtenay  Lee  is  all  right.  Of  course  he 
doesn’t  quite  appreciate  his  sister,  but  he’s 
fonder  of  her  than  you’d  think,  to  hear  him 
talk.  He’s  apt  to  say  things  like  this:  “Oh, 
you  don’t  have  to  live  with  her.  I  know  her 
altogether  too  well!”  That  always  makes 
me  furious,  although  I  know  perfectly  well 
he  only  does  it  t()  draw  me  out.  He  likes  to 
have  fellows  like  her;  there’s  no  doubt  about 
that. 

May  was  engaged  to  Larry’  Donahue,  who’s 
all  that  an  educated  Irishman 


neath,  they  are  wonderful.  That  was  my 
discovery,  but  Larry  found  it  out  for  himself. 
He  and  I  used  to  talk  about  her  for  the  half- 
hour  at  a  time,  while  she  sat  curled  up  in  the 
big  Morris  chair  with  her  feet  underneath 
her,  smiling,  with  her  eyes  sparkling,  but  a 
little  embarrassed  as  well  as  pleased.  May 
wasn’t  one  of  those  perverse  girls  who  turn 
every  compliment  over  to  see  the  stitches  on 
the  back,  and  twist  everything  into  criticism 
or  sarcasm.  She  took  it  all  simply  enough, 
and  was  glad  we  liked  her  so  much.  She 
could  give  some  pretty  compliments  herself. 
Why,  do  you  know,  I’ve  seen  her,  in  a  whole 
roomful  of  company,  take  the  one  predestined, 
impossible  wallflower  and  put  her  in  the 
center  of  the  stage,  and  throw  violet  lights  on 
her,  and  bring  out  all  her  best  points  till  the 
girl  had  the  time  of  her  life  and  was  so  happy 
that  she  never  even  wondered  how  it  all 
happened.  That’s  the  kind  of  girl  May  Lee 
is.  Gallantry?  When  May  starts,  a  man 
has  to  quit  the  game.  Women  have  to  cast 
down  their  eyes  and  blush  with  pride,  and  it 
is  never  flattery,  either.  She  is  a  woman’s 
woman  as  well  as  a  man’s.  At  this  time  she 
didn’t  know  many  people,  though.  She 
wasn’t  “discovered.  ”  Now  everj'body  reads 
her  verses — you’d  know  in  a  minute  who  she 
is  if  I  told  her  real  name.  But 


ought  to  l)e — witty,  gallant,  ro¬ 
mantic,  effervescent,  brave,  gen¬ 
erous.  He’s  almost  good  enough 
for  May — I  can’t  praise  him 
more  than  that.  It  happened 
while  I  was  having  my  first 
whirl  with  Berta,  and  Larry  got 
into  the  game  while  I  wasn’t 
looking.  I’d  known  May  so 
long  that  I  had  an  idea  nolxxly 
short  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  him¬ 
self  could  get  her.  But  Larry 
slid  in  v.'ith  his  wit  and  audacity, 
and  the  first  thing  I  knew  May 
was  wearing  his  mother’s  big 
ruby. 

It  would  have  done  your  heart 
good  to  hear  the  way  Larry 
talked  about  her.  I  had  had 
to  go  it  alone  before,  and  though 
I’m  a  fair  talker  I  could  never 


•ONE  OF  THE  NICEST 
l.ITTLE  CHAPS." 


then  it  took  a  pretty  high-cbss 
man  to  realize  her  superiority 
and  do  it  justice,  and  that’s  why 
we  formed  the  “May  Lee  Ad¬ 
miration  and  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion.” 

I  was  the  president,  because 
I  had  known  her  longest,  except, 
of  course,  her  brother  Courtenay, 
who  was  made  vice-president  so 
that  he  wouldn’t  have  any  real 
|X)wer.  Larry  was  the  secretarj’, 
as  he  did  almost  all  the  writing 
to  her  anvTa’ay.  We  decided  to 
admit  any  one  who  fell  in  love 
with  her  enough  really  to  appre¬ 
ciate  her.  Our  meetings  were 
.somewhat  stormy  on  account  of 
Courtenay,  who  used  to  make 
offensive  remarks  about  her,  such 
as  that  she  couldn’t  cook  or  make 


do  justice  to  May.  So  Larry  dresses,  and  her  hair  grew  wrong 

was  a  joy  and  a  delight  to  me.  The  first  in  her  neck,  and  she  could  never  describe  her 
time  we  met  we  got  together  on  the  sub-  symptoms  when  she  was  ill,  and  liked  music- 
ject  of  May’s  eyes.  When  you  see  them  boxes — and  this  made  Larry  as  wild  as  it  did 
in  profile,  with  their  well-set  long  lashes  me.  But,  being  two  to  one,  now,  we  could 
and  the  soft,  saddish  brown  shadows  under-  suppress  Courtenay  with  sofa-pillows  and 
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hold  him  down  till  he  acknowledged  that  most  delicate  imagination  and  humor,  and  a 
May  was  the  empress  of  the  universe  and  loyalty  like  a  hound’s.  He  was  small  and 

paramount  in  all  things  spiritual  and  tempo-  had  a  big  head  and  was  near-sighted,  and 

ral.  Then  he’d  go  out  and  buy  cigars  to  when  he  stuck  his  chin  forward'and  looked  at 
square  himself  with  us.  you  through  his  spectacles,  he  had  an  air  of 

There  seemed  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  youth  and  innocence  that  made  you  want  to 
of  May  and  Larry’s  being  married,  because  tease  him  and  baby  him  alternately.  You 
he  had  no  money.  Larry  wasn’t  exactly  lazy,  couldn’t  really  take  him  seriously,  except  when 
but  he  was  that  brilliant  sort  that  never  seems  he  discussed  art.  He  was  a  head-draftsman 
able  to  push  itself  ahead  in  a  business  way.  in  an  architect’s  office,  and  every'body  said  he 
Besides,  he  was  an  extravagant  WTetch,  and  had  showed  unusual  promise.  He  had  won 
May  couldn’t  stop  him  from  spending  all  his  several  competitions — one  over  the  head  of 
money  on  her.  So  he  was  perpetually  hard  his  own  firm.  He  had  real  genius,  and  was 
up.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  a  clever  one,  simply  a  glutton  for  work,  and  conscientious  as 
too,  an  honor  man  of  his  college,  but  not  a  machine. 

aggressive  enough  to  work  up  trade.  He  had  Smith  hadn’t  met  May  many  times  before 
plenty  of  friends,  but  he’d  never  work  them  the  officers  of  the  M.  L.  A.  and  P.  Association 
the  way  a  young  attorney  has  to,  to  get  on.  saw  that  he  was  a  victim.  Why,  that  boy  was 
I  was  in  a  hurry  for  the  thing  to  come  off,  so  hopelessly,  so  desperately  in  love  with  May 
because  Berta  wouldn’t  marry  me  till  May  that  it  was  pathetic  to  watch  him.  Of  course 
was  safely  out  of  the  way.  So  we  had  May  was  nice  to  him,  and  it  was  a  revelation 
councils  of  war  about  it,  and  Courtenay  to  the  kid  to  find  that  there  were  such  women 
and  I  insisted  that  Larry  ought  to  get  mar-  alive — such  a  woman,  rather;  one  who  could 
ried  right  away  and  risk  it.  We  thought  giva  him  ideas  and  intelligent  criticism  as 
that  the  responsibilities  would  force  him  well  as  allure  and  charm  him  with  all  the 
to  exert  himself,  and  he’d  probably  make  feminine  graces.  May  marked  an  epoch  in 
twice  as  much  money  with  a  wife  as  he  did  ,  Smith’s  life^  If  he  had  been  the  veriest  dub, 
single.  Larry  didn’t  think  that  would  be  we  should  have  liked  Smith  for  his  adoration 
treating  May  fairly,  and  she  was  ready  to  wait  of  her;  but  Smith  was  no  dub.  You  forgot 
for  him  forever,  if  necessary.  So  that’s  the  his  looks  when  he  grew  enthusiastic — there  he 
way  the  matter  stood  when  Smith  turned  up.  almost  rivaled  May  herself. 

Smith  was  one  of  the  nicest  little  chaps  I  Of  course  Smith,  not  knowing  men  very 
ever  knew.  Honest,  clean,  square,  with  the  well,  especially  such  men  as  we  were,  thought 
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he  had  to  hide  his  passion  for  fear  of  com¬ 
promising  May  in  some  way  or  wounding 
Larry.  He  couldn’t  realize,  of  course,  that 
the  more  he  liked  May,  the  better  we  liked  him. 
So  he  did  his  best  to  keep  the  light  out  of  his 
eyes  when  he  looked  at  her  and  to  keep  his 
eyes  from  following  her  all  the  time,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  But  Lord!  A  starving 
man  in  sight  of  dinner  could  have  disguised 
his  feelings  better.  Smith  was  so  patently, 
so  indubitably  smitten  that  a  child  would  have 
noticed  it.  He  was  in  a  daze.  May  was  the 
sort  of  girl  you  simply  can’t  sit  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room  and  talk  to — you  have  to  be 
as  near  as  possible.  Smith  always  was  a  few 
inches  farther  off  than  Larry.  Poor  little 
devil!  We  used  to  watch  him  and  pretend 
not  to  notice.  He  had  it  bad. 

But  would  it  last?  That  was  the  question. 
You  see,  we  were  afraid  that,  after  all,  he 
didn’t  really  appreciate  May.  That  he  was 
in  love  didn’t  prove  much.  Smith  hadn’t 
had  any  experience  with  women,  and  you 
know  how  it  is  with  these  salad  loves — they’re 
pretty  undisceming,  sometimes.  You  hap¬ 
pen  to  see  a  fairly  pretty  girl  with  her  hair  in 
a  braid,  or  rigged  up  in  a  French  gown — and 
it’s  all  up  with  Willie.  Did  Smith  have  sense 
and  experience  enough  to  perceive  that  May 
was  the  Only  ?  We  didn’t  want  to  admit  him 
into  the  association  till  we  were  sure. 

May  was  for  him — most  decidedly.  She 
told  us  that  Smith  was  a  thoroughbr^,  solid 
gold  and  fine-grained,  with  an  exquisite  honor 


and  a  consummate  delicacy.  At  the  same 
time,  she  acknowledged  that  she  couldn’t  al¬ 
ways  judge  a  person  on  a  short  acquaintance 
and  she  left  it  to  us.  So  we  decided  at  bst 
that  we’d  give  Smith  an  examination,  and  if 
he  qualified  we’d  make  him  treasurer  of  the 
association.  He  was  making  such  a  game 
fight  of  it,  stifling  himself,  so  to  speak,  that 
we  began  to  care  a  lot  for  him.  But  member¬ 
ship  in  the  May  Lee  is  an  honor  that  has  to 
be  earned. 

It  was  along  about  this  time  that  Larry 
came  in,  one  night,  jubilating  in  the  news  that 
he  had  got  a  new  client — a  queer,  rich  old 
man  named  Dupont.  Dupont  had  strayed 
into  the  office  to  have  his  will  drawn  up,  and 
when  Larry  had  prepared  the  papers,  the 
old  man  had  divided  up  so  much  money 
among  his  legatees  that  he  promised  to  be  a 
pretty  good  customer.  He  had  presented 
Larn.'  with  a  fee  of  $ioo.  May  took  it  away 
from  him  immediately  and  said  she  was  going 
to  put  it  into  the  bank  for  a  neot-egg.  We 
all  approved.  Smith  included,  and  we  decided 
that  Larr)’  would  certainly  have  to  get 
married  pretty  soon,  now,  and  begin  to  hustle 
in  earnest. 

Then  Larry  got  uj)  and  whispered  to  Smith 
to  come  into  the  dining-room  with  him.  Smith 
turned  as  white  as  a  sheet.  We  all  saw  that 
he  ex|)ected  to  l)e  taken  to  account  for  his 
being  in  love  with  May;  and  Courtenay  and  I 
filed  in  after  them.  May  telling  us  not  to  tease 
the  boy.  Smith  showed  that  he  dreaded  the 
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ordeal,  and  I  was  sorry  for  him.  Larry  was 
in  high  feather  that  night  and  he  proceeded  to 
pby  with  Smith  as  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse. 

We  all  pulled  out  pipes  or  cigars,  and  it 
began  like  a  fraternity  initiation. 

“Smith,”  said  Larry,  “I  want  you  to  tell 
me  perfectly  frankly,  as  one  man  to  another, 
what  you  think  of  May?” 

Little  Smith  was  still  white,  but  he  swal¬ 
lowed  a  lump  in  his  throat 
and  said,  “What  d’you 
mean  ?  ” 

“  Kindly  a.iswer  Mr.  Dona¬ 
hue’s  question,”  Courtenay 
put  in. 

“Without  reserve,  too!”  I 
added  brutally  enough. 

Smith  stammered  out, 

“  WTiy  -w’hy,  I  think — she’s 
fine!  I  like  her  immensely, 
of  course!” 

“How  much  do  you  like 
her?”  Larry  went  on,  with¬ 
out  mercy. 

Smith  didn’t  know  what  to 
say.  He  seemed  to  think  that 
his  secret  had  just  been  dis¬ 
covered  and  it  was  all  up 
with  him.  We  knew  well 
enough  that  he  was  chiefly 
afraid  that  he’d  got  May  into  some  trouble. 
He’d  never  care  for  himself.  “  Why,  I  don’t 
know,  Larry,”  he  said.  “What  can  I  say? 
She’s  the  best  woman  I  ever  knew,  that’s 
all.”  He  was  suffering  horribly,  but  we 
didn’t  let  up  on  him.  , 

“I  propose  that  we  give  him  a  written  ex¬ 
amination,”  I  said.  I  handed  each  a  sheet  of 
paper  and  a  pencil.  “See  here,  you  fellows 
write  in  a  column  these  words:  ‘Patience, 
Bravery,  Modesty,  Mind,  Honesty,  Courtesy, 
Generosity,  Fairness,  Thoughtfulness,  Per¬ 
sistency.’  There!  Now,  we’ll  mark  May’s 
qualities  on  a  scale  of  one  hundred.” 

They  all  began  putting  down  figures.  Lar¬ 
ry  and  I  finished  first;  Courtenay  giggled  a 
good  deal  over  his.  Little  Smith  sucked  his 
pencil  and  thought  and  thought  a  long  time 
Ijefore  each  estimate.  At  last  he  looked  up, 
and  almost  caught  our  smiles  at  his  conscien¬ 
tious  method. 

“  I’ll  read  first,”  said  Larry.  “  I’ve  marked 
May  loo  per  cent,  on  everything.” 

“I  go  you  one  better,”  I  added.  “I’ve 
given  her  125  per  cent,  on  all  except  Mind,  and 
I’ve  made  that  175  per  cent.  WTiat’s  your 
list,  Courtenay?” 


Courtenay’s  marking  was  unspeakable.  It 
ran  all  the  way  from  “  Patience,  12  per  cent.,” 
to  “  Fairness,  ^6  per  cent.”  We  tore  his  sheet 
up  in  disgust. 

“Now,”  said  Larry,  “read  yours.  Smith, 
please!” 

Smith  began:  “Patience,  78  per  cent. — 
Braverj-^,  95  per  cent. — Modesty,  69  per  cent.  ” 
— and  then  we  stopped  him. 

“What  in  the  devil  d’you 
mean  by  that.  Smith  ?  Mod¬ 
esty  only  69!  WTiy,  it’s  an 
outrage — even  Courtenay  gave 
her  90!  Do  you  mean  to  say 
May  isn’t  modest?” 

“Of  course,  I  don’t,”  Smith 
explained.  “I  hate  to  seem 
to  judge  her  in  any  way,  for 
I  know  I’ve  no  right.  But, 
from  my  point  of  view,  you 
know,  she  does  like  compli¬ 
ments  a  little  too  much.  I’ve 
noticed  that  she  doesn’t  take 
criticism  quite  so  nicfly,  some¬ 
times,  though  it’s  always  an 
adorable  fault,  I  admit  that.” 

Larry  spoke  sternly.  “The 
fact  is,  then,  you  don’t  con¬ 
sider  May  perfect!” 

“Why — no,  nobody’s  per¬ 
fect.  I  shouldn’t  like  her  if  she  weren’t  hu¬ 
man,”  Smith  said  painfully. 

Larry  turned  to  me.  “I  guess  that  settles 
it,”  he  said. 

“Oh,  of  course  she’s  not  perfect!”  Courte¬ 
nay  interposed.  He  put  his  hand  on  Lar¬ 
ry’s  shoulder.  “You’re  all  right.  Smith,”  he 
said;  “don’t  you  mind  ’em.  If  theyhad  to  live 
with  her - ” 

Larry  and  I  arose  and  ejected  him,  locking 
the  door  behind  him. 

“She  is  perfect.  Smith,”  Larry  went  on. 
“  I’d  like  to  know  what  faults  you  find  in  her.  ” 

“Oh,  I  didn’t  mean  that  she  had  any  real 
faults — she’d  have  to  rank  below  50  per  cent, 
for  that!”  Smith  insisted. 

“VVTiat  do  you  mean  by  her  being  ‘hu¬ 
man’?”  said  Larry.  “Out  with  it!” 

Smith  saw,  by  this  time,  that  it  was  some 
sort  of  a  joke,  but  having  begun  seriously,  he 
had  to  finish  up.  “  May  thinks  that  she  can’t 
do  certain  things — read  her  poems  aloud  to 
us,  and  such  as  that.  She  has  obsessions, 
and  she  lacks  the  persistency  to  overcome 
these  little  weaknesses.  I’d  never  tell  her, 
but  it’s  true.”  It  evidently  hurt  him  horribly 
to  say  even  this  much. 
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“H’tn!”  said  Lany.  “Then  I  sup[>ose 
there’s  no  use  trying  to  make  him  stand  for 
the  creed.” 

“  Give  it  to  him  anj’way,  just  to  show  him 
what  a  fool  he  is,”  I  proposed. 

So  we  stood  up  and  raised  our  right  hands. 
Larry  put  the  questions  of  faith. 

“  Do  you  believe  that  May  Lee  is  the  most 
wonderful  woman  in  the  world,  that  there 
never  has  been  one  so  wonderful  and  never 
will  be  again?”  he  demanded. 

“I  do!”  I  exclaimed  loudly. 

“I  don’t  know  anything  about  it,”  said 
Smith.  “I  haven’t  known  many  women. 
All  I  know  is  that  she’s  good  enough  for  me!” 

“Do  you  believe  she’s  the  most  beautiful 
woman  living?”  was  the  next  question.  I 
assented  with  enthusiasm,  of  course.  Smith 
puckered  his  brows. 

“I  wouldn’t  want  her  to  be,”  he  said. 

“  May’s  not  exactly  i)retty,  is  she?  Of  course 
when  she  smiles  or  talks  her  face  is  wonder¬ 
ful,  but  you  know  it  isn’t  the  pretty  women 
who  makd  history,  after  all.  It’s  the  little 
mouse  women  with  straight  hair  who  have 
the  strong  characters.  A  fascinating  wom¬ 
an  who  Isn’t  technically  beautiful  can  beat  out 
the  prettiest  woman  ever)'  time!” 

“I  didn’t  ask  you  to  aj)ologi7.e  for  May’s 
looks,”  Larry  said.  “They’re  evidently  lost 
on  you.  I’ll  put  the  last  article  of  the  faith: 
Do  you  l)elieve  that  everything  she  does  is 
right  and  that  she  never  has  done  anything 
wrong  and  never  w'ill  and  couldn’t  if  she 
wanted  to?” 

Smith  laughed  now.  “No!”  he  replied.  . 
“  And  I  think  May  could  do  pretty  near  any¬ 
thing  she  w'anted  to.” 

Courtenay  screamed  through  the  keyhole, 
“You  fellows  ought  to  see  May  when  she’s 
sick!”  but  we  didn’t  pay  any  attention  to 
him. 

“  I  don’t  believe  she’s  perfect,”  Smith 
volunteered,  “but  I  do  think  she’s  irre¬ 
sistibly  charming  and  good  and  sweet.  She’s 
just  e.vactly  as  I’d  want  her  to  be.” 

“I  believe  you’re  in  love  with  her,  Smith!” 
cried  Larry,  facing  him  suddenly. 

The  color  sprang  up  into  little  Smith’s 
cheeks  like  a  flame.  Then  the  tears  came 
to  his  eyes  and  he  broke  down.  But  he 
came  out  with  it  like  a  man,  and  took  Larry’s 
hand  honestly. 

“I’ve  tried  hard  not  to  show  it,”  he  said 
brokenly.  “I  know  I  ought  to  have  gone 
away  when  I  first  discovered  it,  and  never  seen 
her  again.  But  I  couldn’t!  I  had  to  see  her, 


or  I  couldn’t  stand  it!  I  have  done  nothing 
dishonorable,  Larry;  I  haven’t  spoken  to  her 
about  it,  and  she  doesn’t  know  it  But  it’s  no 
use — I  am  in  love  witli  her  and  I  can’t  helj)  it! 
I’m  so  glad  that  I  can  look  you  in  the  face  and 
tell  you  so.  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my 
heart  and  I’m  sure  May’ll  l)e  happy  with  you. 
Of  course  I  won’t  come  here  any  more,  now; 
this  ends  everything,  but  I  hope  you  can  for¬ 
give  me  and  we  can  be  friends  as  if  nothing 
had  hapi>ened.” 

Larry  took  him  right  up  in  his  arms  like  a 
child  and  hugged  him.  “Why,  God  bless 
you.  Smith,  if  I  had  thought  you  were  such  an 
ass  as  to  lie  able  to  come  here  and  not  fall 
in  love  with  May,  I’d  have  kicked  you  out 
long  ago!” 

“So  should  I,”  I  added.  “We’re  proud  of 
you!” 

Smith  looked  at  us  in  his  funny,  near¬ 
sighted  way,  as  if  he  could  hardly  lielieve  what 
we  were  saying.  “  Why,  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  don’t  mind,  Larry?”  he  stammeretl. 

“Mind!  Why,  how  could  any  fellow  help 
loving  May,  if  he  had  any  sense  ?  ” 

Smith  turned  to  me.  “And  you  love  her, 
too?” 

“  I  most  certainly  do,”  I  exclaimed.  “  Ber¬ 
ta  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  W'hen 
Larr\’’s  dead,  if  I’m  not  married,  I’m  going 
to  marry  May  myself.  You  can  have  third 
chance  if  you  want!” 

Smith  kept  looking  from  one  to  the  other 
of  us.  “Jove!”  he  exclaimed.  “I’m  glad! 
Now'  I  can  Say  anything  I  like  about  May,  I 
suppose?” 

“The  more,  the  lietter,”  said  Lany;  “that 
is,  unless  it’s  disparaging.” 

“  Oh,  I  couldn’t  do  that.  I  think  too  much 
of  her.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  don’t  see 
why  a  fellow'  need  be  blind.  I  could  never  be 
loyalist  enough  to  say  ‘The  king  can  do  no 
wrong!’  But  I  can  be  honest,  and  when  a 
man  has  given  honesty  he  can’t  do  more,  can 
he?” 

“Smith,”  Ijirry  said  to  him,  “I  like  you  for 
that — for  your  frankness  and  your  courage — 
it  hasn’t  been  easy,  I  know,  to  discuss  the 
woman  you  love;  but  you’re  too  young.  We 
want  all  or  nothing.  If  you  can’t  see  what 
May  is,  you’ll  find  it  out  when  you’re  older, 
and  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  As  if  you  could 
judge  of  her  motives!  But  I  respect  you  be¬ 
cause  you  do  love  her,  though  you  can’t  join 
the  May  Lee  Admiration  and  Promotion  Asso¬ 
ciation.” 

“  No,”  I  said,  “  Smith  hasn’t  made  good.  I 
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expect  it’s  a  case  of  puppy  love  all  right,  and 
the  first  thing  we  know  he’ll  be  barking  up  an¬ 
other  tree.  Never  mind,  Smith,  you’ll  grow. 
A  man  has  to  learn  how  to  be  in  love  as  well  as 
everything  else.” 

“All  right,”  said  Smith.  “I’ll  organize  a 
little  society  of  my  own,  maybe.  I  don’t  see 
why  I  can’t  help  promote  her,  though.  I’d 
do  anything  in  the  world  to  make  May 
happy.” 

“Would  you  stay  away  from  her?”  asked 
Larry. 

“Yes,  if  she  wanted  me  to.”  i 

“Would  you  stop  loving  her?”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  I  couldn’t  do  that,”  said  Smith. 
“I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that;  it’s  in¬ 
voluntary.” 

“Well,  I  guess  we’ve  hazed  you  enough,” 
said  Larry.  “You  can  go  in,  now,  and  tell 
her  all  about  it.” 

“Tell  her!”  Smith  cried.  “See  here,  fel¬ 
lows,  what  I’ve  said  I’ve  told  you  in  sacred 
confidence!  You  won’t  tell  her,  will  you?  I 
don’t  want  her  ever  to  know!  I’d  die  if  she 
found  it  out.” 

Larry  smiletl.  “All  right,  then,  my  boy; 
we’ll  promise.” 

Smith  went  back,  and  from  that  moment,  I 
really  believe  he  thought  that  his  secret  was 
safe  from  her.  Poor  little  Smith ! 

“He’ll  get  over  it,”  Larry  said,  when  we 
./ere  alone. 

“I  don’t  know,”  I  said.  “There’s  the 
makings  of  a  hero  in  Smith.  It  looks  a  good 


deal  to  me  as  if  he  were  the  real  thing.  I’m 
sorry  we  didn’t  admit  him.” 

“Oh,  it  makes  me  crazy  to  think  of  any 
one’s  not  seeing  right  off  that  May’s  got  noth¬ 
ing  but  superlatives,”  Larry  said,  puffing  away 
at  his  pipe.  “He’s  too  cautious  and  restrained 
to  let  himself  go.  She  fascinates  him,  but  he 
isn’t  big  enough  to  realize  what  she  is.*  He’ll 
be  married  to  some  little  fool  girl  within  a 
year,  you’ll  see!” 

“So  shall  I,  I’m  afraid,”  I  said  ruefully, 
thinking  of  Berta.  “But  I  don’t  consider 
brains  necessary  in  a  wife.” 

“I  do!”  said  Larry. 

Well,  it  did  seem  to  be  a  case  of  calf  love, 
after  all,  for  Smith  began  to  call  less  often,  and 
when  he  did  come  he  was  more  and  more  re¬ 
served.  He  seemed  to  lie  bored  or  tired  or 
something.  He  gradually  dropped  out  of  the 
little  coterie  and  explained  it  by  saying  that  he 
was  working  nights — doing  drafting  for  other 
architects  or  for  himself,  and  sometimes  on 
competitions  for  city  halls  and  things.  We 
heard  once  or  twice  that  he  had  won  more 
prizes.  .Anyway,  he  was  paler  than  he  used 
to  be.  May  said.  We  had  an  idea  that  he  had 
found  another  girl  and  was  working  so  that  he 
could  get  married.  He  asked  May  about  her 
wedding  once  or  twice,  when  he  found  her 
alone,  and  seemed  to  be  glad  for  her  that  it 
would  soon  be  possible. 

Larry  had  been  getting  more  and  more 
work  to  do  and  was  actually  saving  consider¬ 
able  money.  The  little  old  Dupont  man  had 
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proved  to  be  a  good  customer  and  had  given 
Larr>'  considerable  business.  Once  it  was 
the  drawing  up  of  endowment  papers  for  a 
theological  seminary  somewhere  in  Idaho, 
then  it  was  some  trust  work  and  looking  up  of 
dee<ls  and  things  like  that.  Then  there  was 
the  preparation  of  a  big  colony  in  South 
America — for  indigent  paralytics,  some  sort 
of  santl  cure  or  other.  There  were  all  sorts 
of  eccentric  schemes  he  had  to  have  attended 
to.  Every  time  he  left  he  handed  Larry  a 
hundred-dollar  bill  and  inquired  about  his 
business  prospects  and  family  and  everj  thing. 

We  all  decided  that  now  Lany  had  a  g(xxl 
start  he  should  l)e  married  immediately. 
\N'ith  his  good  fortune  he  had  l)ecome  much 
more  virile  and  |>ushing  and  ambitious.  We 
asked  Smith  to  the  wedding,  of  course,  and 
Smith  acce|)ted,  coming  round,  all  smiles  and 
gotxl  wishes,  to  hear  about  the  plans.  We 
hadn’t  seen  him  so  happy  for  a  long  while, 
and  it  was  like  old  times  to  have  him  so  eager 
and  enthusiastic.  But  he  did  look  rather 
seedy.  I  ex|)ect  the  night  work  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  tell  on  him. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  the  day  before 
the  wedding  that  I  happened  down  to  Larry'’s 
office  just  as  old  Dupont  w'as  leaving.  He 
was  certainly  a  funny-looking  specimen,  with 
a  regular  vaudeville  costume  and  make-up, 
neck  whiskers  and  all.  He  had  a  kind  old 
face,  merry  and  rosy,  all  crinkled  with 
wrinkles  around  his  eyes,  the  typical  eccentric 
millionaire  of  a  Dickens  stoiy.  He  didn’t 
see  me,  and  I  walked  past  to  come  back  after 


he’d  gone.  When  I  went  in  Larry  showed 
me  a  nice  new,  fresh,  crisp  hundred-dollar 
bill,  the  fourth  or  fifth  he  had  got. 

That  night  I  had  to  dine  hurriedly  down¬ 
town  and  went  into  one  of  those  dairy  places 
w'here  you  sit  on  a  stool  at  a  counter  and 
women  wait  on  you  and  slop  your  coffee  into 
the  saucer.  As  I  walked  in,  who  did  I  see, 
up  on  a  stool,  but  old  Dupont  himself,  with  a 
napkin  tucked  into  his  collar,  eating  away  at 
a  plate  of  buckwheat  cakes  and  drinking  a 
tumbler  of  milk.  There  was  some  one  next 
to  him,  so  I  sat  down  a  little  farther  up. 

I  had  scarcely  begun,  when  I  happened  to 
look  round  and 'saw  Smith  coming  in  the 
door  of  the  dairy.  I  thought  he  saw  me,  and 
I  was  just  going  to  beckon  to  him,  when  he 
stopped  at  the  side  of  old  Mr.  Dupont  and 
sat  down.  Then  I  heard  his  voice  ring  out, 
just  as  cheerful  and  sweet  and  kind  as — well, 
just  like  little  Smith  himself,  for  all  the  w’orld. 

“Hello,  father!”  he  said;  “did  you  have  to 
wait  long  for  me?  You  got  the  money  to  him 
all  right,  I  hope?” 

Well,  I  simply  couldn’t  stand  it.  I  slid  out 
the  other  way  so  that  Smith  shouldn’t  see  me. 
I  can’t  stand  it  now,  when  I  think  of  it  all. 
But  I  know  what  I  think  of  Smith. 

I  didn’t  tell  Larry  or  May  about  it.  It 
was  Smith’s  secret,  and  he  wouldn’t  want 
them  to  know.  I  suppose  it  would  kill  him 
if  they  found  out. 

And,  l)esides.  I’m  afraid  I’d  have  to  resign 
and  let  Smith  have  my  place  as  President  of 
the  May  Lee  Association! 


A  Hot  Nig'Kt  in  tKe  Square 

By  JCANNIE  PENDLETON  EWING 

'T''HE  last  gray  blotches  of  the  twilight  fade, 

X  And  as  the  buzzing  lights  burn  clear,  and  print 
This  one  green  islet  in  a  sea  of  flint 
With  black  tree-shadows,  woven  in  a  braid. 

The  little  hope  that  sunset  brought  is  made 
Despair — the  lavish  heat  has  learned  no  stint. 

The  sound  of  traffic  dulls;  and  with  a  hint 
Of  wild  things’  stealth  there  creep  into  the  shade 
The  sodden  and  the  weary  sons  of  night. 

Prop|>ed  on  the  weathered  seats,  they  slouch  and  doze. 

Roused  by  a  passing  fot)tstep’s  pebbly  crash 
Along  the  walk — the  fountain’s  cool  delight 
Poured  for  some  burning  lip,  to  still  its  throes. 

And  the  crude  cup’s  delicious  fall  and  plash. 


A  Prediction  Roll-Call 

By  THOMAS  W.  LAWSON 

EDITOR’S  NOTE. — The  sketch  is  here  completed  of  the  way  in  which 
the  “System,”  by  rigging  both  ends  of  the  game,  played  Punch  and  Judy 
with  a  United  States  Court  as  a  stage  setting.  The  picture  of  a  Federal 
Judge  with  sardonic  skill  taking  the  starch  out  of  the  devious  Beck’s  finest 
scenes  is  dwelt  upon  with  respectful  humor.  Mr.  Lawson  also  deals  with 
the  corruption  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  and  tells  the  secret  of  the 
beginnings  of  the  wholesale  investigation  of  the  legislature  by  the  Suffolk 
County  Grand  Jury.  He  reviews  in  detail  the  varied  incidents  of  the  past 
two  months,  which  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  righteousness  of  all  his 
campaign  against  Frenzied  Finance.  A  year  ago  Rogers  and  the  creatures 
of  Rogers  were  yelling:  “Oh,  Lawson  is  a  liar”;  their  later  conduct  shows 
that  this  was  merely  a  stock  epithet  that  they  have  adopted  to  hurl  at 
every  one  who  annoys  them. 

Next  to  the  staid  and  reverend  Hem-  sections  it  is  frequently  fascinating,  and  ver>- 
enway  sat  an  interesting  character  often  convincing,  but  its  value  depends  on 
who  has  already  figured  in  my  narrative,  the  character  of  the  audience.  Given  a 
James  M.  Beck,  Rogers’s  personal  counsel  houseful  of  mental  one-lungers  who  thrill  to 
and  ex- Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  the  clarion  call  of  “Standard  Oil”  and 
United  States.  The  greatness  of  Beck  is  the  “System”  and  his  words  are  as  redolent 
suggested  to  the  ear  rather  than  admitted  by  of  wisdom  as  an  editorial  in  the  Evening 
the  eye.  It  is  a  pygmy  man,  with  a  large  Post;  but  falling  on  the  ears  of  the  plain 
head,  lar^e  eyes,  and  a  voice  out  of  all  pro-  man,  they  move  him  to  wonder  what  is  the 
portion  to  its  source.  The  eyes  are  as  purpose  of  the  performance,  and  exactly 
alert  and  luminous  as  the  voice  is  resonant,  wherein  it  serves  the  ever  far-sighted  de- 
In  connection  with  him  I  have  thougl^  of  a  signs  of  Rogers  and  Rockefeller.  This  last 
miniature  lighthouse  anchored  over  a  fog-  problem  may  be  solved  by  the  proper  appli- 
hom,  even  of  twin  calcium-lights  fitted  to  cation  of  the  following  parable: 
a  megaphone  and  mounted  on  a  perambu-  An  Elastem  divinity,  whose  business  it  was 
lator.  Within  the  inadequate  inches  of  Beck  to  be  great,  spit  fire,  and  command  the  people 
madly  struggles  a  great  soul — struggles  to  in  thunder  tones,  “Bring  in  your  coin  and 
announce  itself  fitly  and  to  impress  a  world  leave  it  at  the  god’s  feet,”  was  once  taken  to 
singularly  careless  of  small  men  even  in  task  for  wasting  fire  and  thunder  by  a  trav- 
short  coats  and  high  hats.  From  every  pore  eling  fakir  who  had  got  on  to  the  secret 
Beck  exhales  importance,  and  bristles  with  springs,  passages,  and  megaphonic  accouter- 
dignity  as  the  porcupine  with  quills,  and  ments  of  the  goddery.  W^y,  asked  the  fakir, 
until  the  bystander  bows  to  the  first  and  feels  did  not  the  god  simply  tack  up  a  notice  bid- 
the  other  he  rages  and  fumes  like  a  rejected  ding  his  worshipers  to  bring  in  the  tribute? 
poet.  Considering  this  perpetual  struggle  The  divinity  gravely  answered:  “Even  the 
to  set  a  dull  world  right  about  one  of  its  best  established  godderies  must  keep  the  peo- 
great  personalities,  it  is  not  surprising  that  pie  mystified.  If  they  did  not  continually 
Beck  is  invariably  pompous,  sometimes  deal  out  inexplicable  things  the  people  might 
tragic,  and  much  of  the  time  absurd.  get  to  playing  horse  with  the  gedderies’  rep- 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  that  the  utations,  which  is  but  a  hole  or  two  in  the 
l^al  and  intellectual  fabric  he  weaves  so  saddle  girth  removed  from  riding  the  god  on 
dexterously  shows  no  design.  Examined  in  a  rail.” 

"3 
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At  the  elbow  of  this  queer  protagonist  of  26 
Broadway  was  Sherman  L.  Whipple,  Esq., 
head  counsel  for  “Pepp.”  I  charcoal^ 
Whipple’s  portrait  for  you  in  another  chap¬ 
ter.  As  I  sat  listening,  Beck  in  one  of  his 
soarings  let  loose  this  streamer:  “My  brother 
Whipple,  one  of  the  ablest  cross-examin¬ 
ers  in  Massachusetts — yes,  I  will  go  further 
and  say  the  best  cross-examiner  in  the  countiy-, 
for  I  do  not  know  his  equal.”  Cross-exam¬ 
iner — yes,  that  covers  Sherman  L.  Whip¬ 
ple  as  snugly  as  a  flirt’s  fan  does  her  heart’s 
open-sesame.  blue-ribbon  cross-examiner 
is  a  heart,  soul,  and  brain  vivisectionist.  This 
law  surgeon  knows  every  tissue  of  the  human 
animal  and  the  way  to  and  through  its  organs, 
veins,  and  arteries  and  out  again.  With  a 
good  subject  on  the  court  dissecting-table  it 
is  mar\elous  to  see  how  dexterously  he  uses 
the  scalpel  and  the  probe,  and  how  deftly  he 
extracts  the  most  carefully  secreted  facts  and 
pins  the  coveted  data  on  the  outside  of  the  vic¬ 
tim’s  pelt,  where  court,  jur\’,  and  reporters  may 
read  it  up,  down,  sidew’ise,  and  catercornered. 
.‘\dded  to  this  power  of  dissection,  Sherman 
L.  Whipple  possesses  the  other  requisite  of  a 
great  lawyer — the  power  to  weave  what  he 
has  extracted  into  a  garment  of  logic  which 
will  glove-fit  his  cause.  A  legal  fighting  ma¬ 
chine,  if  ever  there  was  one,  is  Whipple.  I  sat 
and  watched  him  ply  his  art — now  on  his  feet 
arguing,  the  big,  well-shaped,  pugnacious  head 
sunk  between  a  pair  of  sturdily  broad  shoul¬ 
ders;  the  figure  erect  on  its  heels,  with 
a  straight  up-and-downness  which  suggests 
that  if  tilted  at  all  it  must  be  backward;  a  face 
full  of  war  and  power  and  subtlety;  a  voice* 
by  turns  rasping  and  provocative,  smooth 
and  mellifluous,  gentle  and  insinuating — 
altogether  a  human  law  battery  as  effective  in 
court  as  any  Togo  or  Oyama  in  a  military' 
crisis. 

A  HAZARDOUS  CONTRACT 

Whipple’s  partner,  Lincoln,  w'as  at  his 
right,  and  looked  as  much  out  of  place  at  the 
table  as  a  carved  ivory  fan  in  an  eight-foot 
prize-ring.  A  tall,  dignified  student  is  Lin¬ 
coln,  Esq.,  who  you  are  certain  must  take 
deeper  interest  in  fine-spun  problems  than  in 
claw-gouge-and-bite  legal  brawls;  but  right 
here  your  sureness  gets  jolted,  for  Lincoln, 
Esq.,  is  as  much  a  part  of  Whipple’s  fighting 
machine  as  Walter  Badger  is  of  the  Hemen- 
way-Beck  tom-tom-skinned-onion  alliance. 

Upon  the  low  throne  in  front  of  the  table 
was  the  star  actor  in  this  play  of  “His  Mil¬ 


lions,  My  Millions,  Your  Millions — Whose 
Millions?  ”  The  adventurous  tale  weaver  who 
allots  him.self  the  task  of  depicting  a  scene  in  a 
United  States  court  during  the  trial  of  an  im¬ 
portant  cause  whose  issues  are  trembling  in 
the  balance,  must  not  only  travel  gingerly, 
look-over-your-shoulderly,  but  had  best  carry 
spirit-levels  and  divining-rods  in  both  hands  if 
he  would  dodge  contempt  thunderbolts  and  a 
jail  finish.  Particularly  is  his  contract  hazard¬ 
ous  if  it  calls  for  the  likeness  of  the  central 
figure  —  the  presiding  Jove  on  the  bench. 
There  are  judges  and  judges.  I  have  sat 
under  jurists  whose  lineaments,  moral  as  well 
as  physical,  could  not  be  limned  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  libel  laws;  under  others  so 
forbidding  that  it  almost  meant  contempt  to 
challenge  their  rulings.  Here,  however,  is 
one  who  is  man  as  well  as  a  judge  and  whose 
truthful  |M)rtrait  may  be  brushed  in  without 
verbal  sterilization  or  fear  of  harsh  con¬ 
sequence. 

A  JOVIAL  JUDGE 

Mr.  Justice  Putnam  is  one  of  those  really 
big  men,  those  big-formed,  big-headed,  and 
particularly  big-faced  men  whose  strong  and 
sturdy  ponderosity  recalls  the  splendid  strong- 
jowled  Englishmen  whom  Hogarth  so  lov^ 
to  limn  in  his  pictures.  As  he  sat  on  his 
throne,  in  a  flow’ing  black-silk  robe,  mon¬ 
arch — absolute  monarch — of  all  he  surveyed, 
gazing  in  a  half-jolly,  half-quizzical,  two- 
thirds- judgely  way  at  the  midgets  in  front  of 
him,  I  puzzled  my  brain  trj'ing  to  decide 
whether  his  mind  was  engaged  in  unravel¬ 
ing  the  complexities  of  Beck’s  argument, 
or  whether  it  had  wandered  off  upon  mem¬ 
ory’s  wings  through  fourteenth-century  for¬ 
ests — making  him  one  of  a  jovial,  monkish 
company  whose  robust  adventures  he  might 
have  read  the  night  before  in  some  medieval 
romance.  How  well  he  would  have  fitted 
into  some  such  robed  and  tonsured  assembly 
as  it  sat  round  the  haunch  of  venison  and 
quaffed  the  new  brew.  If  I  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  hazard  a  guess  I  should  have  said 
that  there  were  more  “Oh,  but  he’s  a  jolly 
good  fellow’s”  than  “If  it  may  please  your 
Honor’s”  in  Beck’s  discourse  as  it  fell  upon 
the  judicial  ear.  I  sat  watching  the  big  face 
and  the  big  brain-dome,  trying  to.  peep  into 
its  decree  recesses  to  see  if  recorded  there 
was  a  stem  “Return  that  four  millions  loot 
instanter”  or  “Oh,  but  say,  Pepp,  you  really 
don’t  think  this  court  could  give  you  a  verdict 
after  reviewing  the  splendid  way  you  have 
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butchered  your  case."  But  I  could  see  no 
more  clearly  than  does  a  bat  when  gazing 
into  the  sun.  And  as  I  looked  at  the  big 
judge,  I  could  not  help  muttering:  “Were  I 
king,  I  should  decree  that  all  priests,  judges, 
and  wives  be  round,  fat,  and  jolly,  leaving  the 
lank  and  lean  ones  to  act  as  tanners,  picklers, 
headsmen,  and  side-saddle  reformers." 

COMEDY  IN  COURT 

Ah,  but  how  well  did  the  judge  know  his 
rAle,  and  how  skilfully  did  he  play  the  big 
part  allotted  to  him!  At  one  stage,  when  the 
room  was  at  a  hear-a-pin-drop  tension,  when 
Beck,  standing  on  his  ten  finger  tips  on  the 
table,  with  his  little  Etonlike  jacket  in  the  act 
of  jumping  over  his  head,  and  with  streams 
of  beadlike  stage  tears  chasing  one  another 
down  under  his  glasses,  told  in  a  quivering, 
the  hinge  -  needs  -  oiling  voice  of  the  way 
“my  talented  brother  WTiipple  has  abused 
and  vilified  the  kindest,  best,  most  Christian 
citizen  in  this  or  any  other  country',  my  be¬ 
loved  client,  Henry — ”  a  deep,  organlike  tone 
broke  the  spell  with: 

“  Mr.  Beck,  does  that  sunlight  trouble  your 
eyes?  If  it  does,  I  will  have  the  clerk  pull 
the  shade.  I  guess,  anyway,  Mr.  Officer, 
you  had  better  pull  that  shade." 

Later,  when  Beck  had  got  himself  together 
and  under  way  again  and  was  slowly  but 
surely  dragging  us  all  back  to  the  hysterical 
climax,  came  Judge  Putnam’s  voice: 

“I  guess,  Mr.  Beck,  we  have  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  drawing  that  shade.  Mr.  Officer,  you 
had  better  put  it  back  again."  « 

For  a  few  seconds  it  looked  as  though  Mr. 
Justice  Putnam  would  be  responsible  for  the 
apoplectic  death  of  at  least  a  dozen  lawyers 
in  the  room  who  were  endeavoring  to  suppress 
strong  emotion.  It  was  at  another  agonizing 
summit  of  one  of  the  most  critical  flights  of 
Beck’s  oratory  that  I  again  heard  the  deep 
voice: 

“I  think,  Mr.  Beck,  you  will  be  more  com¬ 
fortable  if  those  electric  lights  over  your  head 
are  turned  out.  Turn  them  out,  Mr.  Officer.” 

Beck  passed  through  something  that  re¬ 
sembled  a  swallowing-the-cud  convulsion,  but 
with  a  mighty  effort  he  rounded  to  and  had 
just  got  his  wings  flapping  again  when  this 
keep-lead-in-your-shoes  protector  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  declared  that  he  had  been  in  error  in 
causing  the  lights  to  be  turned  out,  and  that 
he  would  forthwith  remedy  the  same  by  hav¬ 
ing  them  turned  on  again. 


I  have  no  idea  which  of  the  three — Whip¬ 
ple’s  masteriy  summii^  up  of  R(^rs’s 
villainies,  ranging  from  something  just  short 
of  murder  to  insinuated  “  pinchings "  of 
umbrellas  and  walking-sticks  from  dinner 
hosts,  or  Beck’s  rendering  of  “Standard 
Oil’s”  version  of  “Ostler  Joe”  and  “Curfew 
Shall  Not  Ring  To-night,”  or  Hemenway’s 
word-composite  of  Rogers,  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  Rockefeller  and  Abe  Lincoln — made  thd 
biggest  dent  in  Mr.  Justice  Putnam’s  judicial 
armament.  It  would  not  be  proper  for  me 
to  state  my  opinion  if  I  had  one,  but  I  do  feel 
safe  in  setting  down  my  belief  that  United 
States  Court  Justice  Putnam,  as  he  listened 
to  this  celebrated  case,  had  fully  as  much 
inward  fun  as  I.  Indeed,  there  was  one 
moment  when  Beck  w'as  at  the  I’m-going- 
to-throw-in-another-pail-of-yeast  stage  of  his 
‘.‘O  hallowed  Rogers!  O  winged  Rockefeller! 
O  kindly  blessed  ’  Standard  Oil  ’  ’’  chant,  when 
I  fairly  ached  to  rise  with  a  “  May  it  please 
your  Honor,  if  my  proposition  is  within  the 
rules  of  the  game,  I  move  that  you  adjourn 
this  outfit  to  one  of  the  big  playhouses, 
with  a  stiff  price  of  admission;  the  proceeds, 
after  deducting  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  the 
principal  comedian-tragedian,  to  go  either  to 
the  poor  devils  who  have  been  robbed  in  Bay 
State  Gas  or  to  the  ‘Standard  Oil’  endow¬ 
ment  or  missionary  fund.” 

MISSING  EVIDENCE 

WTiat  the  United  States  Court’s  decision 
will  be  in  the  case  of  “Pepp,”  Receiver,  vs. 
Rogers  and  Rockefeller  is  not  for  laymen  to 
guess  aloud,  but  I  am  probably  within  my  citi¬ 
zenship  privileges  when  I  point  to  the  fact 
that  Beck’s  argument  chas^  its  tail  round 
and  round  this  circle:  “There  are  a  number 
of  fatal  defects  in  their  contention.  They 
have  not  submitted  a  shred  of  positive  testi¬ 
mony  that  Rogers  agreed  to  do  thus  and  so 
when  he  accepted  the  tru.st.  They  have  not 
submitted  a  vestige  of  direct  evidence  to  show 
that  when  Rogers  accepted  the  trust  he  ever 
thought  of  doing  what  he  afterward  did  do; 
they  have  not  submitted  a  vestige  of  unequiv¬ 
ocal  testimony,”  etc.,  etc.,  and  each  of  these 
fatal  defects  touched  the  place  where  I  had 
been,  with  Rogers,  the  sole  party  to  the  trades 
or  agreements,  the  proving  of  which  would 
have  heavily  turned  the  scale  of  testimony.  All 
through  the  days  of  Beck’s  argument  this 
gloat  over  the  lack  of  my  testimony  was 
twined.  So  it  was  with  Hemenway,  and  in 
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and  out  through  Whipple’s  word-castle  was 
the  never-ending  wail  that  though  they  had 
not  submitted  to  cover  admitted  vital  defects, 
such  as  the  direct  testimony  of  any  witness 
who  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
they  did  rest  in  the  hope  that  they  had  sub¬ 
mitted  such  a  flood  of  circumstantial  evidence 
as  to  prove  their  case. 

By  the  time  this  chapter  is  in  their  hands, 
ifty  readers  will  know  whether,  in  spite  of 
“Pepp’s”  fingers-all-thumbs  handling  of  this 
great  case,  its  |)eep-holed  and  fraud-burred 
surface  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  lose  or 
whether,  through  the  expert  manipulation  of 
legal  sword-swallowings,  the  “  System  ”  is  to 
i)e  allowed  to  retain  its  bulging  sacks  of  loot. 
Whatever  the  outcome,  those  who  are  at 
pains  to  read  the  court  records  in  conjunction 
with  the  facts  I  have  from  time  to  time  set 
forth  will  see,  as  plainly  as  does  the  surgeon 
who  lays  open  his  cancer  subject,  how  almost 
hopeless  it  is  for  the  every-day  people  to  try 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  road  agents 
of  the  “System.” 


Since  I  wrote  the  above,  history  has  been 
making  as  lively  as  foam  in  a  half-filled  run¬ 
away  cider  barrel. 

I  pointed  in  my  story  to — 

The  insurance  frauds; 

The  crimes  of  “Standard  Oil”; 

The  Massachusetts  legislative  corruption, 
and 

The  outrages  perpetrated  upon  the  people 
of  Montana  through  the  “System’s”  manipu¬ 
lation  of  copper  corporations  in  conjunction 
with  the  ballot-box  and  United  States  Sena- 
torship  debaucheries. 

My  readers  will  recall  my  language  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  cruelty  of  the  “System’s”  mas¬ 
ters  in  the  pursuit  of  dollars. 

Let  us  scan  the  developments  of  the  past 
month  and  see  if  there  has  not  come  proof 
— absolute  proof — of  my  facts  and  predic¬ 
tions. 

The  grafters  of  the  “Big  Three”  insur¬ 
ance  companies  are  scattered  with  the  dry 
leaves  of  a  season  ago — God  only  knows 
where. 

The  New  York  Legislature  has  made  a 
law  under  which  will  be  bom  a  new,  an 
honest  life-insurance. 

As  I  write.  District  Attorney  Jerome  and  a 
special  Grand  Jury  are  fixing  suitable  retri¬ 
bution  for  the  awful  crimes  committed,  and 
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it  is  only  a  question  of  a  few  months  until  the 
New  York  and  the  Mutxial  Life  Insurance 
companies  with  their  billion  of  assets  shall  be 
turned  over  to  normal  men. 

In  a  special  message  to  Congress  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States — the  darling  of  the 
l)eople — has  just  pilloried  “Standard  Oil”  as 
even  I,  its  outspoken  enemy,  have  never  done. 
In  boot-tip,  straight-from-the-knee  English 
he  has  stated  that  his  exhaustive  investiga¬ 
tions  have  convicted  it,  beyond  all  possibility 
of  refutation,  of  all  the  crimes  in  the  corpora¬ 
tion  calendar,  from  the  most  despicable  petty 
larceny  to  the  boldest  highwajinanry,  and 
he  has  ordered  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
“Sic  the  skunks,  Tige!” 

The  pirates  of  “  Standard  Oil  ”  have  met 
his  accusations  as  they  met  mine — with  a 
wild,  guttural,  “You’re  a  liar!”  Yes,  these 
American  business  kings,  these  priests  of 
philanthropy,  have  proclaimed  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  is  a  low-down, 
sneaking  liar! 

So  familiar  appeared  their  vilifications 
that  as  I  read  them  I  felt  sure  I  should  find 
at  the  end  the  signature  of  our  old  reptilian 
newspaper  acquaintance,  Dinnis  Donohoe. 

I  was  in  error — months  ago  Rogers  de¬ 
creed  that  his  mud-slinger  w'as  not  up  to  his 
job  and  Dinnis’s  headpiece  passed  into  the 
catch-basin,  and  in  company  with  his  gar¬ 
bage  basket.  Public  Opinion,  to  the  sewer  be¬ 
yond.  Rogers  himself  now  tools  Dinnis’s 
character-drag,  and  it  was  Rogers  and  his 
associates  who  were  doing  the  President  this 
honor. 

The  Federal  Grand  Jury  has  just  returned 
indictments  against  the  heads  of  the  Sugar 
Trust  and  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
and  is  still  working  the  grapples  on  other 
trusts  and  railroads. 

HUlfAN  HYENAS 

Only  last  month  I  called  attention  to  the 
bribery  savageries  of  the  present  Massachu¬ 
setts  Legislature.  The  ink  w’as  yet  damp 
when  these  legislative  knockout-drop-artists 
committed  one  of  the  most  heinous  acts  ever 
perpetrated  upon  a  self-governed  people.  In 
the  same  issue  of  the  magazine  was  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Merrill  A.  Teague’s  great  exposure 
entitled  “  Bucket-Shop  Sharks.”  It  was  only 
his  beginning,  but  I  know  there  was  none  of 
my  readers  whose  eyes,  as  he  read,  did  not 
blur,  whose  blood  did  not  tingle,  whose  hands 
did  not  close  in  imagination  upon  the  throats 
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of  the  unspeakaUe  wretches  who  prejr  upon 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  bucket-shop 
disease.  In  letters  of  blood  upon  tear-stained 
parchment  made  from  the  skins  of  scores  of 
thousands  of  Massachusetts  citizens  during 
the  past  thirty  years,  the  good  people  of 
Massachusetts — fcM*  it  was  in  Boston  that  the 
second  bucket-shop  of  the  country  came  into 
existence — have  been  taught  the  heart-break¬ 
ing  lesson  which  Mr.  Teague  will  teach  you 
before  he  is  through  with  his  story;  and  in 
1906  Massachrisetts  is  determined  to  rise  and 
drive  its  human  hyenas  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  State. 

BUCKET-SHOP  BILL  KILLED 

To  that  end  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  and  quickly  passed 
through  the  Senate.  Even  those  familiar  with 
legislative  corruption  did  not  believe  the 
bucket-shoppers  would  dare  attempt  to  defeat 
this  bill,  which  was  demanded  by  all  the  honest 
citizens  of  the  State.  Within  a  day  or  two  of 
its  being  brought  before  the  House,  to  us  who 
know  the  signs  it  became  evident  that  the 
bucket-shop  criminals  had  raised  a  tremen¬ 
dous  corruption  fund  and  were  going  to  kill  it. 
As  soon  as  the  bill  appeared  in  the  House  it 
was  plain  to  all  that  they  really  would  kill  it. 
I  have  already  painted  a  Massachusetts  Legis¬ 
lature  debauchery  bee,  and  will  not  duplicate 
it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  the  votes  in  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  were 
counted,  the  bill  was  found  to  have  been  over¬ 
whelmingly  defeated.  So  brazen  were  the 
criminals  who  had  taken  possession  of  the 
State  House  that  they  made  no  attempt  to 
hide  their  exultation.  Instead,  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  killing  of  the  measure  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  cheers. 

The  fdlowing  letters,  one  to  the  Governor 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  other  to  the 
fearless  District  Attorney  of  Suffolk  County, 
tell  their  own  tale: 

May  7,  1906. 

To  the  Honorable  Curtis  Guild,  Jr., 

Governor  of  Massachusetts, 

State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Your  Excellency: 

I  would  respectfully  submit  for  your  con¬ 
sideration  the  following  petition: 

During  the  past  ten  years  Massachusetts 
iegislattires  have  been  bought  and  sold  as 
are  sausages  and  fish  at  the  markets  and 
wharves. 

During  the  legislative  sessions  of  the  past 


ten  years  the  State  House  has  been  filled  with 
professional  bribers. 

They  are  thoroughly  organized. 

These  vultures  have  their  generals,  captains, 
and  lieutenants,  treasurers,  paymasters,  com¬ 
missaries,  and  water-carriers,  even  to  an  organ 
fc«^  the  blackmailing  of  cravens  with  a  past 
and  the  sand-bagging  of  honest  citizens  wdth  a 
future. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  legislative  session 
these  harpies  have  a  controlling  number  of 
l^slators  inventoried  and  branded — with 
price,  retail  and  wholesale. 

Throughout  the  session  these  are  sold  and 
swapped,  as  freely  as  are  the  helots  of  Mo¬ 
rocco,  to  corporations  and  individuals  who 
bring  their  wares  to  the  State  House  for  the 
people’s  stamp  of  legitimacy. 

You  may  not  know  that  since  the  year  1896, 
when  three-quarters  of  the  Legislature  were 
debauched,  this  vile  trafficking  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  legislators  has  been  on  the  increase 
until  this  year  it  has  reached  that  rotten  state 
which  follows  unbridled  prostitution. 

History  shows  that  in  every  age  the  ag¬ 
gregated  traffickers  in  human  rights  have 
continued  their  course  with  increasing  bold¬ 
ness  until  there  was  erected  an  inverted 
pyramid  of  crime,  for  which  Nature  has  al¬ 
ways  provided  a  toppler.  Honest  citizen 
students  who  have  watched  this  latest  Massa- 
"chusetts  phenomenon  in  civic  depravity  have 
of  late  b^n  leaving  their  lattices  ajar  for  the 
observation  of  that  bolt  from  the  clear. 

BRIBERS  IN  THE  SADDLE 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  session 
such  students  read  clearly  the  signs  of  the 
“  let-her-rip-and-zip  ”  debauchery  which  came 
in  upon  the  heels  of  the  chaplain’s  opening 
prayer  and  which  culminated  last  week  when 
over  seventy  members  of  the  Legislature  were 
bought  for  the  sum  of  seventy  thousand-odd 
doll^  and  as  openly  p>aid  off  as  are  the  honest 
employees  of  the  State — bought  and  paid  off 
by  as  leprous  a  gang  of  degenerates  as  ever  in¬ 
vaded  the  pest-house  of  a  penal  institution. 

To-day  it  is  known  from  end  to  end  of  the 
State  that  the  meanest  of  all  the  people’s 
robbers,  the  bucket-shoppers,  bribed  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  to  kill  the  “  Logan 
Bucket-Shop  Bill.” 

It  is  my  duty  and  privilege  to  put  the  re¬ 
pulsive  facts  of  the  deed  in  all  their  spotted, 
scarlet  nakedness  where  the  entire  world  will 
know  them.  I’ll  do  it. 
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No  honest,  plain  citizen  has  the  legal  proof 
to  convict  these  criminals. 

Knowing  this,  these  scoundrels  are  gloating 
in  this  new  debauchery  of  the  old  Common¬ 
wealth’s  laws  and  time-honored  traditions. 

In  all  the  State,  there  are  but  two  men  who 
have  the  power  quickly  and  surely  to  confront 
these  brazen  sneaks  with  their  crime.  One  is 
your  Excellency,  the  chief  executive  of  the 
State;  the  other,  the  present  fearless  District 
Attorney  of  Suffolk  County,  the  county  where 
the  crime  w'as  committed.  I  am  addressing 
to  him  a  communication  like  the  one  I  send 
you. 

A  plain  citizen,  unversed  in  politics — I 
should  have  said  statecraft — I  am  not  sure 
that  I  am  within  those  privileges  which  go  with 
citizenship  when  I  offer  your  Excellency  the 
following  advice;  but  as  a  lifelong,  stanch 
member  of  that  party  which  you  so  richly 
honor,  and  as  one  of  your  constant  admirers 
and  well-wishers,  I  feel  I  cannot  go  far  astray 
in  what  I  am  going  to  say. 

In  Massachusetts  to-day  bribers  and  polit¬ 
ical  criminals  are  in  the  saddle.  Long  im¬ 
munity  from  punishment  has  engendered  in 
their  brute  nature  absolute  contempt  for  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  until  not  only  are  State 
and  municipal  bodies  and  officials  corrupted, 
but  the  very  foundations  of  a  free  people, 
their  grand  and  petit  juries,  are  on  the  auction 
block. 

If  the  onward  march  of  these  criminals 
continues  as  in  the  past,  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  no  man,  woman,  or  child  will 
be  protected  from  ruthless  pillage. 

ROPES  FOR  LEGISL.4TORS 

So  patent  are  their  depredations  becoming 
to  the  common  people — that  large  majority 
of  our  citizens,  honest  men — that  if  something 
radical  and  heroic  is  not  done  within  the 
law  and  soon,  the  common  people  will  surely 
do  as  did  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia — take 
into  their  hands  noosed  ropes  and  seek  our 
legislators  and  their  bribers.  Then  woe  be  to 
old  Massachusetts! 

I  am  not  sure  but  the  time  is  here  when  it 
would  be  more  honest,  more  honorable,  to 
participate  in  a  noosed-rope  bee  than  to 
stand  by  longer  and  see  the  laws  trampled 
upon.  I  repeat,  I  am  not  sure.  If  I  were 
sure,  I  should  deem  it  an  honor  to  be  one  of 
the  leaders  in  dealing  with  those  habitual 
criminals  who  year  after  year  have  openly 
used  the  State  House  as  their  rendezvous 


while  preparing  and  perpetrating  their  out¬ 
rages  upon  the  people. 

The  most  law-abiding  citizens  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  recently  deemed  such  duty  an  honor, 
with  the  result  that  a  despicable  gang  of  crim¬ 
inals,  almost  as  desperate  as  that  which  to¬ 
day  infests  our  State  House,  was  swept  to 
prison  or  exile. 

A  RADICAL  MOVE  NEEDED 

If  I  understand  the  power  of  the  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  it  is  possible  and  proper  for 
you  to  blow  one  trumpet  blast  right  now  that 
will  be  heard  throughout  the  State  and  carry 
to  ever}’  nook  and  comer  of  our  country  the 
tidings  that  the  old  Bay  State  has  at  last  taken 
her  place  on  the  firing-line  of  legislative  re¬ 
form. 

If,  while  the  District  Attorney  of  Suffolk 
County  is  putting  thumb-screws  to  the  brib¬ 
ers  and  the  bribed  in  the  Grand  Jury  room 
to-day,  you  send  a  special  message  to  the 
Legislature,  saying  in  substance  that  you, 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  demand  that 
the  bucket-shop  bill  which  has  just  been  killed 
by  briber}’  be  again  introduced  under  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  rules  and  passed,  for  a  long  time  to 
come  there  w’ill  be  no  repetition  of  the  damna¬ 
ble  deeds  w’hich  for  fifteen  years  past  have 
done  more  than  all  else  to  create  anarchists  in 
the  most  law-abiding  community  in  the  whole 
w’orld. 

If  you  but  do  this,  unquestionably  at  the 
same  time  the  District  Attorney  of  Suffolk 
County  will  lock-step  to  Charlestown  fifty  to 
one  hundred  blacklegs. 

I  am  aware  that  the  move  I  recommend  is 
radical,  but  the  times  and  their  corruptions 
are  radical  and  the  people  demand  a  radical 
cure. 

Then,  you  have  a  precedent  for  radical  ac¬ 
tion.  Our  great  President  has  set  a  gait  in 
radicalism  which  the  people  in  thunder  tones 
have  applauded. 

Are  you  justified  in  such  a  radical  move? 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell  you  of  the 
hellish  evil  of  bucket-shops  or  the  degeneracy 
of  the  criminals  who  keep  them  in  existence. 
You  acquired  your  business  experience  in  the 
office  of  that  stalwart  jiaper  which  has  made 
your  family  famous  wherever  honest  journal¬ 
ism  is  known.  No  other  journal  has  done 
more  to  block  the  onward  march  of  this  scar¬ 
let  panderer  of  the  business  world  than  the 
Boston  Commercial  Bulletin.  With  such  sur¬ 
roundings,  no  one  has  had  a  better  oppor- 
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tunity  than  you  to  know  the  bastard  of  the 
stock-niarket,  and  1  know  no  one  who  has 
better  improved  his  opportunity. 

The  present  session  of  the  li^slature  has 
been  most  basely  corrupt.  Like  a  tiger  to  its 
prey  it  sprang  for  that  bill  which  the  District 
Attorney  intr^uced  to  crush  abortionists,  and 
shredded  it.  At  the  same  time  it  pounced 
upon  the  food  poison  bill  and  killed  it.  It 
fell  upon  the  children’s  overtime  bill  as  does 
the  hyena  upon  the  victims  of  the  scourge, 
and  then  to  celebrate  its  dastardly  act  it 
turned  to  and  thrust  down  the  throat  of  every 
large  city  of  the  Commonwealth  a  law  allow¬ 
ing  its  degenerate  classes  to  prolong  their 
debaucheries.  It  emasculated  the  bill  of  the 
District  Attorney  for  office  help  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  deal  justice  to  the  high  as  well 
as  the  low  criminals  of  the  State,  and  then  to 
show  its  contempt  for  decency  it  allowed  itself 
to  be  sold  and  bought  for  money — dirty 
money — on  the  very  threshold  of  your  execu¬ 
tive  ofl&ce. 

Can  I  say  more  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
need  of,  the  necessity  for,  a  radical  move  upon 
your  part  right  now?  Only  this:  At  the  fall 
election  the  people  of  Massachusetts  will  know 
of  the  doings  of  this  session  of  the  Legislature. 
You  will  be  the  standard-bearer  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans.  To  a  man,  we  want  you  to  have 
another  term  and  still  another  one,  if  you  de¬ 
sire.  Against  you,  in  all  probability,  will  be  the 
present  District  Attorney,  John  B.  Moran,  the 
man  whom  upon  his  say-so  that  he  “dared,” 
the  people  overwhelmingly  sent  to  office. 
Next  fall  this  man  will  go  before  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  as  the  man  who  “did  ^are,” 
and  if  you  allow  the  present  cyclone  of  legis¬ 
lative  crime  to  go  unpunished,  what  are  the 
chances  of  a  Republican  victory? 

M.\SSACHUSETTS  STAINED 

One  other  word  and  I  finish  what  would  be 
too  great  a  trespass  upon  your  time  if  it  were 
not  that  the  urgency  of  the  subject  makes  it, 
in  my  opinion,  of  greater  importance  than  any 
other  that  is  now  before  you  or  can  possibly 
come  before  you.  In  my  story,  “Frenzied 
Finance,”  I  was  compelled  to  recount  the 
doings  of  the  1896  Legislature.  In  extended 
reviews  of  the  European  editions  of  my 
book,  with  hardly  an  exception  the  dailies, 
weeklies,  and  monthlies  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  a  large  number  of  the  German  and 
other  foreign  papers,  invariably  quote  this 
part  of  my  story  and  drain  horror  adjectives 


to  express  their  astonishment  and  disgust  at 
the  state  of  affairs  revealed.  If  I  were  to 
send  you  these  European  clippings,  I  know 
you  would  agree  with  me  that  nothing  has 
put  such  a  world-wide  stain  upon  Massa¬ 
chusetts’s  fair  history  as  this  knowledge  that 
she  is  the  breeding-place  of  those  microbes 
all  intelligent  people  know  mean  death — dis¬ 
graceful  death — to  a  republic. 

To  the  tale  of  the  1896  Legislature  my 
story  of  the  doings  of  the  present  one  w’ill  be 
as  a  May-day  party  to  a  Nihilist  convention 
by  comparison.  In  the  name  of  common 
honesty,  give  me  an  opportunity  to  end  that 
story  with:  “  But  we  had  a  Governor  who  rose 
to  the  occasion.  As  soon  as  he  saw  that  the 
debauchers  were  successful  and  that  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  again  to  have  her  head  thrust 
beneath  the  vileness  which  for  years  had  been 
growing  denser  and  blacker,  he  sent  a  ringing 
message  to  the  Legislature  and  demanded 
that  the  corruptly  gained  results  be  reversed; 
and  they  were,  and  corruption  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature  received  its  death-blow.” 

Believe  me. 

Yours  ver>'  truly, 

(Signed)  Thomas  W.  Lawson. 


A  TASK  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  ATTORNEY 
May  7,  1906. 

To  the  Honorable  John  B.  Moran, 

District  Attorney  of  Suffolk  County, 

Court  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  just 
sent  to  Governor  Guild  will  explain  itself.  In 
addition  to  its  contents  I  would  respectfully 
submit  the  following  for  your  consideration: 

Learning  that  there  had  been  wholesale 
bribery  in  the  defeat  of  the  “  Logan  Bucket- 
Shop  Bill,”  I  offered  a  reward  of  $5,000  for  in¬ 
formation  which  would  convict  a  princip)al  to 
the  bribery.  Such  offer  has  brought  me  im¬ 
portant  information.  There  is  now  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  at  least  seventy  members  of 
the  Legislature  were  bribed;  that  at  least  a 
score  of  persons  were  engaged  in  the  bribery, 
and  that  over  $70,000  was  expended  in  brib^. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  without 
strenuous  efforts  on  your  part  the  criminals 
will  go  unpunished,  to  continue  bribing  and 
being  bribed;  yet  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  if  you  proceed  with  your  usual  vigor  to 
run  down  these  criminals,  you  will  land  a  large 
number  in  prison  and  teach  all  such  offenders 
a  lesson  that  will  not  become  indistinct  for 
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generations,  besides  doing  for  your  State  and 
country  a  splendid  service.  I  know  if  you 
keep  in  mind  that  my  zeal  is  prompted  only 
by  a  consuming  desire  to  bring  to  justice  these 
criminals  who  have  so  long  disgraced  and 
degraded  our  State,  you  wiU  take  my  advice 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  sent. 

Among  so  many  criminals  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  large  proportion  of  abject  cowards  with 
neither  the  ability  nor  the  ner\'e  to  sustain  a 
thumb-screwing,  spine-stretching  frolic  with 
you.  Some  will  surely  throw  up  their  hands, 
particularly  if  offered  immunity  from  pun¬ 
ishment.  And  you  well  know  that  as  soon  as 
one  squeals,  the  stamjsede  will  be  on. 

As  there  cannot  be  any  business  of  the 
county  so  important  as  this,  should  you  not  go 
to  extraordinary  ends  to  secure  the  conviction 
of  these  criminals  by,  say,  summoning  before 
the  Grand  Jury  every  member  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature,  every  one  of  the  lobbyists,  regular 
and  unregistered,  and  every  bucket-shop  man 
in  Boston,  Lowell,  Worcester,  and  Fall  River, 
and  putting  them  through  your  courses? 
Bear  in  mind  that  every  dollar  of  the  large 
sum  involved  in  this  transaction  was  first 
drawn  from  a  bank  or  a  trust  company.  This 
sum  was  then  divided  up  among  the  profes¬ 
sionals,  and  then  at  a  hotel  on  Washington 
Street,  another  on  Beacon  Street,  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  house,  and  at  the  State  House  itself, 
the  separate  amounts  were  paid  over  to  the 
blacklegs  who  sold  their  votes. 

In  the  doing  of  all  this  many  undestroyable 
records  were  made,  and  many  parties  neces¬ 
sarily  became  possessed  of  legal  knowledge. 
Once  they  are  impressed  with  vivid  tales  of 
what  you  will  do  to  perjurers,  and  at  the  same 
time  put  next  to  information  which  you  may 
have  up  your  sleeve,  they  must  be  as  easy 
picking  as  spotted  gooseberries  in  August. 

AN  UNUSUAL  OFFER 

I  do  not  know  that  the  following  offer  is 
proper,  but  I  will  chance  having  my  good 
intentions  carry  it,  knowing  full  well  that  if  it 
is  improper,  3-our  well-established  reputation 
for  “horse  sense”  will  see  me  through. 

If  at  any  stage  of  your  examinations  of  these 
scoundrels,  or  negotiations  with  them,  you  are 
up  against  it  where  you  think  that  a  reward  is 
necessary  to  start  the  ball  a-roUing,  I  here¬ 
with  authorize  you  to  pay  any  such  rewards 
as,  in  your  good  judgment,  will  advance  the 
cause  of  justice  up  to,  say,  $25,000,  and  I  will 


send  you  check  for  same  upon  notification. 
Unusual?  Yes,  I  know  it  is,  but  we  are  living 
in  unusual  times  and  just  now  are  dealing 
with  a  bunch  of  unusual  rascals. 

Trusting  that  you  may  land  every  slime- 
coated  scoundrel  who  has  had  to  do  with  this 
dirty  crime,  and  assuring  you  that  I  shall  con¬ 
sider  it  a  favor  to  be  called  upon  for  aid  of 
any  nature,  believe  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Thomas  W.  Lawson. 

INDICTMENT  WITHDRAWN 

Immediately  upon  the  publication  of  these 
letters  in  the  press,  our  District  Attorney 
summoned  the  entire  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  as  well  as  lobbyists  and  bucket-shop¬ 
pers,  to  the  number  of  260-odd,  before  the 
Grand  Jury.  What  follows  is  wizzy-w’uzzy- 
ing. 

The  day  following  the  first  twenty-four 
hours’  examination  the  front  pages  of  the 
press  proclaimed  the  fact  that  the  Grand 
Jury  had  indicted  a  member  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  upon  the  evidence,  it  was  generally  ad¬ 
mitted,  of  other  members  that  he  had  been 
openly  buying  votes  at  $50  and  $100  each 
on  the  floor  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of 
Representatives. 

At  the  end  of  the  week,  after  the  District 
Attorney  had  admitted  thirty-six  members 
of  the  House  to  the  presence  of  the  Grand 
Jury,  he  astounded  the  citizens  of  the  State 
with  the  statement  that  he  would  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  let  the  investigation  go  over  to 
another  Grand  Jury! 

So  p>eculiar  were  the  circumstances  sm- 
rounding  the  affair  that  immediately  the  at¬ 
mosphere  became  surcharged  with  that  omi¬ 
nous  watch -outness  which  precedes  cyclones; 
the  report  was  on  every  one’s  tongue  that  in¬ 
stead  of  additional  indictments  having  been 
found,  the  one  which  had  been  secured  on 
the  opening  day  had  gone  through  the  cracks. 

When  the  Grand  Jury  reported  to  the  Court 
on  Saturday  of  last  week,  it  became  a  cer¬ 
tainty  that  there  was  no  legislative  indict¬ 
ment.  The  howl  that  went  through  the  State 
forced  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  order  an  investigation  of  the 
entire  affair.  As  I  write,  I  read  the  head¬ 
lines  of  the  afternoon  papers:  “Investigation 
Just  Ordered.  Lawson  to  Be  Brought  Be¬ 
fore  the  Bar  of  the  House.” 

In  the  May  issue,  in  my  chapter  “  Fools  and 
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The  Blue  Plate 

By  Mary  E.  Q.  Brush 

The  dining-room  door  swung  open.  For 
one  brief  instant  Bedelia  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  long,  damask-draped  tables, 
gleaming  with  silver.  Above  them  hung 
misty  sprays  of  wild-plum  blossoms;  about 
them  were  gathered  groups  of  men  and  pretty 
women  in  shimmering,  soft-colored  gowns. 
Through  the  doorway  floated  out  the  rustle 
of  silk,  the  ripple  of  laughter,  and  the  mingled 
scents  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  savory  food. 

Bedelia  was  used  to  these  fascinating, 
transitory  glimpses  of  the  fashionable  guests 
at  “The  Magnolia.”  She  seldom  got  closer 
to  them,  for  it  was  only  a  lowly  position  that 
the  little  colored  girl  held  on  the  staff  of 
servitors  at  the  big  summer  hotel.  Her 
humble  duty  it  was  to  scrape  plates  and 
platters  and  stack  up  great  piles  of  crockery 
for  the  whirling  suds  of  the  dish-washing 
machine. 

A  hurried  rush  of  this  three  times  a  day; 
between  times,  Bedelia  was  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  everybody,  and,  no  matter  how  swiftly 
her  flat  little  feet  sped  up-stairs  and  down, 
indoors  and  out,  she  was  forced  to  bear  with 
silent  patience  the  jeering  cry  of  those  who 
outranked  her: 

“Hey,  yo’  lazybones!  git  a  move  on  yoM 
Yo’  is  as  slow  as  turkentine  in  a  no’theasterl  ” 
On  this  particular  day,  the  “  rush  ”  had  sub¬ 
sided;  dinner  was  nearly  over,  only  the  dessert 
and  finger-bowls  remained,  and  Bedelia, 
with  one  little,  clawlike  hand  pressed  against 


her  small  bodice  where  her  fluttering  heart 
told  of  recent  hurry,  leaned  leisurely  against 
her  table,  with  big,  china-white  eyes  watching 
the  swinging  door. 

Presently  Theodore  Lycurgus  appeared, 
holding  high  his  tray,  and  Bedelia  reached 
out  eager  hands  to  take  it.  Then,  with  a 
dexterity  bom  of  much  practise,  she  scraped 
off  chop-bones  and  dabs  of  vegetables  into 
the  waiting  pail.  But  when  she  took  up  a 
plate  on  which  lay  a  solitary  slice  of  bread, 
she  paused;  the  bread  was  tossed  aside,  but 
the  plate  itself  was  treated  to  a  closer  inspec¬ 
tion.  One  dusky  forefinger  rested  for  an 
instant  in  the  tiny  triangle  of  a  nick  in  the 
gilded  rim,  and  then  followed  an  irregular, 
almost  invisible  line  down  to  the  center  of 
the  plate,  which  was  a  pretty  one  of  fanciful 
design  and  bright  blue  in  color.  A  disap¬ 
pointed,  wistful  look  crept  into  the  small, 
dark  face  and  a  touch  of  impatience  into  the 
soft  voice  as  Bedelia  murmured:  “I  declar’, 
it  seems  es  if  dat  plate  was  bo’n  to  stand  a 
pow’ful  sight  o’  handlin’!  It’s  ben  cracked 
ever  sence  de  fust  of  de  season,  an’  it  ain’t 
done  gone  broke  itse’f  yit!  I’se  ben  ex¬ 
pectin’  it  most  any  day.  Seems  like  it  was 
bewitched,  it  sho’ly  do!  Lawsy!  it  run  tro’ 
de  dish  washin’-machine  time’n  agin  an’  had 
de  w'ater  suzzlin’  an’  splurgin’  up  aginst  it  wid 
fo’ce  enough  to  done  bust  a  butter  crock, 
but  it  comes  out  all  right;  yas,  sah!  ’Twa’n’t 
mo’n  a  fo’tnight  ago,  de  housekeeper.  Miss 
Hunt,  was  gwine  tro’  de  kitchen  an’  she  say: 
‘Dat  blue  plate’s  cracked,  Bedelia;  it’ll  break 
soon,  an’  see  yo’  don’t  cut  yo’  fingers, 
chile!”’ 
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Here  Bedelia  looked  half-humorously  down 
on  her  lean  little  hands. 

“Ho!  I  wouldn’t  care  fo’  a  cut  or  two  if  I 
could  git  de  pieces  once!  Yas,  git  ’em  ’fo’e 
dat  gal  Carline  puts  her  brack  paws  on  ’em. 
Oomph  I  she  thinks  she’s  dretful  sma’t,  dat 
nigger  does,  des  ’caze  Mis’  Kinderhook  Van 
Tassel  gits  her  to  rub  her  back  when  she  take 
her  baf!”  The  small,  wizened  face  wrinkled 
up  with  sullen  frowns,  as  Bedelia  turned  her 
gaze  toward  the  “  fruit  table,”  where,  behind 
a  diminished  pile  of  oranges  and  Malaga 
grapes,  there  burned  a  dark,  laughing  face. 

“  Dat  gal  Carline”  was  the  belle  of  “Helps’ 
Hall.”  There  was  a  sparkle  in  her  large 
eyes,  a  coquettish  tilt  to  her  small,  graceful 
head,  a  roguish  smile  on  her  animated  face 
that  set  the  hearts  of  all  the  dusky  swains 
a-fluttering.  Besides,  she  could  read  and  write, 
sing  and  play  a  melodeon,  had  once  worked 
“  No’th,”  and  could  tie  her  red  ribbon  bows 
like  a  Frenchwoman.  And  Caroline’s  poise 
bore  witness  to  her  own  consciousness  of  her 
advantages.  Seeing  Bedelia  looking  her  way, 
she  called  out  in  a  voice  deep  and  mellow: 

“  Say,  Bedelia,  li’le  gal,  dat  blue  chany  plate 
wid  de  storks  an’  roses  come  apa’t  yit?  You 
knows  I  got  my  eye  on  dat  plate,  so  don’  you 
tote  it  off  fo’  yo’  li’le  sister  to  play  make- 
believe  tea-set  wid,  like  somebody  said  yo’ 
was  gwinter.  I  wants  dat  plate — yas,  I  does, 
shuah t ” 

“Wha’  fo’  yo’  want  dat  plate?”  was  the 
question  toss^  sullenly  across  the  pile  of 
fruit. 

“Wha’  fo’?  Yo’  des  about  as  lackin’  in 
sense  an’  manners  as  yo’  is  in  decent  clo’es,  • 
you  Bedelia!  However,  chile,”  condescend¬ 
ingly,  “I  don’  mind  tellin’  yo’.  I  wants  dat 
blue  plate  fo’  makin’  a  wo’k  of  art!  Ain’t 
you  seen  umbrel-stands  what’s  made  out  of  a 
tile?  Well,  yo’  sticks  putty  on  de  tile  an’ 
presses  bits  of  pretty  chany  in — all  colors, 
kinds,  an’  shapes — it  don’  matter.  Aurelia 
Ophelia  Powell — she’s  lady’s  maid  up  at 
Lenox  whar’  I  was  las’  summer — she  done 
tole  me  about  it.  I’se  ben  savin’  pieces  of 
chany  ever  sence.  But  dat  blue  plate  is  de 
prettiest  thing  an’  I’se  des  natchelly  set  my 
heart  on  havin’  de  pieces  when  dey  come 
apa’t.” 

Bedelia  gave  her  little  woolly  head  a  toss; 
there  was  a  defiant  gleam  in  her  eyes. 

“Maybe  you’ll  git  dat  plate.  Carline — an’ 
maybe  agin  yo’  won’t!”  she  muttered  under 
her  breath. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  blue  plate  came 


to  grief  that  very  day.  The  bill  of  the  largest 
stork  was  broken  in  twain  and  the  big  rose- 
spray  dangling  over  the  gilded  pagoda  came 
away  in  a  litUe  triangul^  piece. 

The  dishwasher — Old  Lucy,  it  was — 
ffshed  out  the  bits  of  broken  china  and  tucked 
them  into  an  empty  tomato-can. 

“Bedelia  say  she  wants  um  and  Carline 
vow  she  gwine  ter  have  um.  Fust  come,  fust 
gits!” 

Caroline  was  the  first  who  came.  She 
swept  into  the  serving-room,  bearing  on  her 
head  a  great  wicker  basket  piled  high  w’ith 
fruit  just  brought  in  from  the  boat.  One  of 
her  arms,  a  bit  of  rounded  bronze  ending  in  a 
soft  palm  and  tapering  fingers,  held  the  l^ket 
lightly  balanced;  the  other  hand,  knuckles 
turned  inward,  rested  on  the  graceful  curve 
of  her  waist;  her  spotless  white  gown  and  the 
bright  red  and  yellow  of  the  fruit  made  a  fine 
setting  for  her  dusky  beauty.  Burdened 
though  she  was,  she  could  not  refrain  from 
breaking  into  a  little  dancing  step  as  she  saw 
the  tomato-can  and  its  contents. 

“Oho!  It  come  apart  at  las’ — dat  blue 
plate!  I’ll  come  an’  git  de  pieces,  Lucy,  des 
’s  soon’s  I  tote  dese  away  to  my  tables  an’ 
’range  ’em  in  de  fruit-baskets.  De  board 
polishers  are  in  a  mighty  hurry.” 

Caroline,  still  prancing,  moved  away  to¬ 
ward  her  own  domain.  Old  Lucy,  too, 
left  the  kitchen,  in  search  of  more  drying 
towels. 

Hardly  had  the  laundry  door  closed  behind 
her  broad,  fat  back  when  a  slim,  dark  figure 
slipped  in  between  table  and  sink,  a  thin  arm 
reached  forth  toward  the  tomato-can,  and 
with  trembling  fingers  Bedelia  emptied  its 
contents  into  the  bib  of  her  gingham  apron. 
Then  as  noiselessly  and  as  nervously  as  she 
had  come  she  glided  away  again,  the  palm 
of  one  little  hand  pressed  protectingly  across 
her  bulging  front. 

Two  minutes  later  she  was  turning  back 
the  coarse,  gray  blanket  covering  her  little 
cot  in  a  dim  comer  of  “Helps’  Hall.” 

“  I  done  got  it  at  las’ !  ”  she  exclaimed  softly, 
straightening  up  with  a  long  breath  of  satis¬ 
faction.  “It  seems  too  good  to  be  true.  I’se 
glad  it  come  to  pieces  honest.  Many’s  de 
time  ” — here  unconsciously  Bedelia  struck  an 
attitude  of  complacent  and  triumphant  virtue 
— ^“many’s  de  time  I’se  des  ached  to  pinch  er 
pull  er  wriggle  de  plate  des  a  li’le,  so  it’d  come 
apa’t,  but  I  des  didn’t  do  it,  no,  sah!  Fo’  I 
says  to  myself,  ‘Bedelia,  yo’  don’  want  no 
plate  what  yo’  broke  a  purpose — no,  yo’ 
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sho’ly  don’!’  So  I  didn’t  break  it  an’  now 
I’se  got  it,  an’  des  let  dat  gal  Carline  git  it  if 
she  kin!” 

Caroline  spared  no  efforts  to  obtain  what 
she  consider^  her  rights.  Like  a  whirlwind 
of  wrath  she  swoop^  down  upon  little  Be- 
delia  in  one  of  the  lower  halls.  Her  strong 
fingers  were  laid  with  a  steel  clutch  on  the 
lean,  dark  shoulder. 

“You  mis’ble,  no-account,  li’le  Florida 
nigger,  what  yo’  mean  by  takin’  my  belong- 
in’s?  Whar’s  dal  blue  chany  plate?” 

“Let  go  of  me,  you  big,  brack  ox!”  Be- 
delia  said,  sullen  defiance  in  eyes  and  voice. 
“Yo’s  tearin’  my  sleeve  an’  I’ll  tell  de  boss! 
Blue  chany  plate — oomph/  I  ain’t  seen  it 
sence  this  noon  when  I  put  kumquats  on  it 
fo’  Miss  Maria  Lewis.  If  it’s  done  broke  ” — 
with  a  toss  of  the  head  and  an  air  of  feigned 
unconcern — “I  ’spect  de  junkman’s  toted 
away  de  pieces;  he  was  here  to-day,  but  I  don’ 
keep  no  account  of  his  doin’s.  Ho!  I  ’spect 
de  pieces  of  dat  fine  plate  are  down  on  the 
dumpin’-gyround  by  de  ribber  ’n’  maybe 
Mis’  .\lligator  an’  de  li’le  Carline  Alligators 
is  nosin’  around  ’em,  plannin’  to  make  um- 
brel-stands!  Huh  I” 

A  rousing  box  on  the  ear  was  the  response 
to  this  saucy  speech,  and  then  Caroline  said 
sternly: 

“  Maybe  yo’re  tellin’  de  trufe  an’  then  agin 
maybe  yo’  isn’t.  If  yo’  is  lyin',  yo’  Bedelia, 
yo’ll  git  punished,  shuah!  ’Member  what  de 
Baptis’  preacher  said  las’  Sunday  about  de 
laik  of  fire  an’  brimstun?  I  ’spect  it’s  des  as 
hot — yas,  an’  hotter! — dan  de  turkentine  still 
whar  yo’  daddy  wo’ks  out  in  de  woods  be- 
yand  Green  Cove!  Yo’  know  how  hot  pitch 
looks  a-bilin’,  eh?  De  laik  de  preacher 
’scribed  is  like  dat,  only  a  million  times  mo’! 
How’d  yo’  like  to  drap  in  an’  go  round  an’ 
round,  ’thout  life-preserver  or  boat  or  any¬ 
thing?  Dat  is  how  liars  is  fixed  on  de  jedg- 
ment  day — shuah  I” 

All  the  soft  prettiness  had  disappeared  from 
Caroline’s  face;  anger  had  changed  it  into 
something  ugly  and  malign. 

Bedelia  turned  and  ffed,  her  lean  little 
limbs  shaking  as  she  went.  Direful  mis¬ 
givings  dimmed  the  glory  of  her  recent  tri¬ 
umph.  The  joy  of  possessing  the  blue  plate 
turned  to  dust  and  ashes.  Moreover,  a  sud¬ 
den  perplexity  seized  her  and  her  thin  fingers 
clasped  and  unclasped  themselves  convul¬ 
sively  as  she  whispered  to  herself  with  a 
shiver  of  dread: 

“I  ’spects  Carline’ll  watch  me  every  minute 


o’  dis  yer  day!  It’ll  be  dark  fo’  I  kin  tote  de 
plate  out  to  de  place  whar  I  wants  to  put  it — 
yas — dark  an’  pow’ful  lonesome!” 

It  was  midnight  at  “The  Magnolia”  and 
no  lights  showed  through  all  the  big  house 
save  the  dull  red  glow  at  the  heads  of  stair¬ 
ways,  and  the  shaded  lamp  in  the  office 
where  the  lonely  night-clerk  drowsed  over  a 
novel. 

Outside,  beyond  the  great  black  shadow 
of  the  hotel,  in  the  splendor  of  the  Southern 
moonlight,  the  trailing  Spanish  moss  that 
festooned  the  ancient  live-oaks  looked  like 
dim,  hovering  smoke. 

Beyond  the  farthermost  ranks  of  the  trees 
was  a  narrow,  dark,  irregular  line  indicating 
what  had  once  been  a  fence  but  was  now 
nothing  save  a  few  crumbling  posts  and 
slanting  pickets  from  which  wind  and  weather 
had  long  since  erased  every  vestige  of  white¬ 
wash.  The  gate  still  remained — sagging  on 
its  hinges — a  mere  mockery  of  protection;  one 
might  get  inside  the  enclosure  in  a  score  of 
places. 

Within  was  a  graveyard — a  most  humble 
God’s  acre,  where  lay  those  of  a  race  and 
color  “  despised  of  men.”  Many  graves  there 
were,  but  few  tombstones  and  these  pain¬ 
fully  insignificant  and  so  discolored  by  time 
and  the  humid  Southern  atmosphere  that 
their  inscriptions  were  scarcely  legible.  For 
the  most  part,  the  graves  were  marked  by 
boards,  some  fashioned  into  the  semblance 
of  a  tombstone,  with  the  name  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  and  the  dates  of  birth  and  death 
crudely  painted  on  them.  A  pathetic,  deso¬ 
late  place  it  was. 

And  now  the  brooding  silence  of  the  lonely 
spot  was  suddenly  stirred;  there  was  the 
sound  of  a  footfall  on  the  shell-road  and  then 
a  little  rustle  near  the  broken  gateway  where 
a  moving  shadow  lurked.  A  very  small 
shadow  it  was  indeed,  and  it  flitted  waver- 
ingly  this  way  and  that,  and,  as  the  upper 
breezes  brushed  aside  for  a  moment  or  two 
the  somber  cloud-fold  across  the  moon’s  pale 
face,  the  light  streaming  down  revealed  the 
little  negro  girl — Bedelia. 

For  a  few  moments  she  crouched  near  the 
gate,  turning  a  furtive  glance  behind  her  at 
the  winding  road,  silvered  in  the  moonlight; 
then  her  eyes,  their  whites  conspicuous  in 
the  gloom,  peered  timorously  into  the  shadows 
of  the  graveyard.  Several  times  she  started 
to  open  the  gate,  then  shrank  back,  shud¬ 
dering;  the  harsh  rattle  of  the  rusty  latch 
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sent  her  heart  fluttering  into  her  throat  like 
a  wild  thing;  a  harmless  little  garter  snake 
rustling  in  the  dry  oak-leaves  set  her  trembling 
violendy. 

Finally,  drawing  the  long  breath  of  a  des¬ 
perate  swimmer  resolved  on  a  fateful  plunge, 
Bedelia  hurried  through  the  gateway,  and, 
with  small  hands  press^  close  to  her  panting 
breast,  ran  along  the  grass-grown  path  of  the 
cemetery  until  she  reached  a  lonely  grave  in 
the  comer.  Here  she  stopped  and  fell  upon 
her  knees. 

“Mammy!  O  mammy!”  she  gasped. 

Her  spare  little  frame  was  shaken  by 
mighty  sobs,  but  no  tears  fell  from  her  eyes. 
Terror  of  the  gloom  about  her — a  terror 
heightened  by  the  inborn  superstition  of  her 
race — held  her  in  its  spell,  and  yet,  never¬ 
theless,  against  this  there  stmggl^  mightily 
her  love  for  her  dead  mother. 

With  cold,  trembling  fingers  she  took  the 
pieces  of  the  blue  plate  from  the  bosom  of  her 
little  frock.  It  was  to  place  this  hardly  won 
treasure  on  her  mother’s  grave  that  she  had 
braved  the  terrors  of  this  lonely  place.  On 
graves  all  about  her  were  similar  tokens  of 
loving  devotion.  The  moonlight,  sifting  down 
through  the  tattered  banners  of  the  trailing 
moss,  revealed  irregular  lines  and  dots  where 
bits  of  broken  crockery  lay  scattered  on  the 
graves.  Fragments  of  all  kinds  of  dishes 
were  there — delicate  china  and  common  delft. 
In  one  place  a  young  cactus  thrust  its  green 
knob  up  through  the  white  circle  of  what  had 
once  been  a  wash-bowl;  in  the  bottomless  ewer 
belonging  to  the  bowl  sprouted  a  yearling 
pine-tree.  In  the  daytime,  with  the  bold-eyed 
sun  staring  down  upon  the  little  cemetery,  all 
these  efforts  at  decorating  the  resting-places 
of  the  departed  might  have  seemed  childish, 
even  ludicrous,  to  the  careless  mind;  in  the 
solemn  night-time  the  white-outlined  graves 
possessed  a  solemn  dignity. 

For  some  time  Bedelia  hesitated — the  touch 
and  sight  of  the  bits  of  china  aroused  within 
her  the  questionings  and  misgivings  of  the 
morning.  In  spite  of  everything,  there  per¬ 
sisted  the  suggestion  that  she  had  taken  the 
blue  plate  in  a  stealthy,  underhanded,  dis¬ 
honorable  way!  Besides,  she  had  lied — yes, 
lied  !  For  was  it  not  a  brazen  falsehood  that 
she  had  flung  at  Carline?  What  was  it  that 
the  preacher  had  said  about  “liars”  and  the 
“lake  of  fire  and  brimstone”?  Even  in  the 
darkness  and  stillness  around  her  Bedelia’s 
excited  imagination  could  picture  flickering 
flames  arising  from  a  smoking,  sulphurous 


mass  out  of  which  came  the  shrieks  of  the 
accursed! 

Shivering  and  swaying,  the  chUd  crouched 
beside  the  grave,  her  hands  clutching  the  bits 
of  the  plate  so  tightly  that  their  sharp  edges 
hurt  her  little  palms. 

“Laik  o’  fiah!”  she  groaned.  “It  makes 
me  scart  to  think  of  it — um — um — yas,  it 
sho’ly  do!  But  de  wni’st  of  all  is  what  mam¬ 
my  would  say  ’bout  what  I’se  done,  fo’  she 
uster  tell  me,  ‘Bedelia,  chile,  nebber  lie — no 
matter  wha’  happens.’  And  now” — ^with  a 
wail — “now  I’se  gone  an’  done  it!” 

Here  the  floodgates  were  let  loose  and  the 
warm  tears  ran  down  the  dusky  cheeks  and 
dropped  on  to  the  bits  of  blue  plate.  But 
presently,  tucking  the  china  pieces  into  her 
bodice  again,  Bedelia  rose  to  her  feet,  giving 
the  grave  a  little  caress  as  she  did  so,  and 
saying  mournfully: 

“I  ’spects  yo’  knows  des  how  it  is,  mammy! 
I  cain’t  put  dis  blue  plate  on  yo’  precious 
grave — I  des  sho’ly  cain’t!  I  knows  yo’ 
wouldn’t  want  it  if  it  come  in  an  ontrufeful 
way!  So,  we’s  bof  got  ter  wait  until  somepin 
else  gits  broken!  No,  I  cain’t  leave  noffin’ 
to-night  but  my  love — my  truly  respectful 
love,  honey,  mammy  de^!  Fo’  dis  yer 
plate’s  got  ter  go  back  to  dat  gal  Carline!” 

“Lawsy!  no  it  ain't,  chile!”  exclaimed  a 
voice  that  was  both  brisk  and  kind.  “Yo’ 
des  lay  down  dem  chany  bits!” 

Bedelia  uttered  a  shriek  and  tumbled  to  the 
ground,  a  little  heap  of  sudden  terror. 

Caroline,  stooping  over,  shook  her  good- 
naturedly. 

“  Now  don’  yo’  be  foolish,  honey!  I  ain’t  no 
ghostis!”  she  protested.  “I’se  only  Carline 
— des  yo’  look  up  an’  see!  I’se  been  foUerin’ 
yo’  all  de  way  Pom  de  hotel  an’  kickin’  my- 
se’f  fo’  de  foolishness  of  gwine  to  sech  a 
skittish  place  as  dis  yer!  But  I  's peeled  yo’ 
had  de  blue  plate,  an’  I  wanted  to  know  wha’ 
yo’ was  gwine  ter  do — yas,  I  sho’ly  did.  So” 
— with  a  wonderfully  mellow  tenderness  in 
her  deep,  rich  voice — “so  yo’  was  gwine  to 
put  it  on  yo’  pore  mammy’s  grave,  eh?  Yo’ 
pore  chile!” 

“But  I  didn’t  do  it.  Carline!  I  knowed  I 
didn’t  git  de  plate  fair  an’  square — an’ — an’  I 
wasn’t  gwdne  to  leave  it!”  and  Bedelia’s  little 
dusky  face  shone  with  triumphant  virtue. 

“Well,  yo’  is  gwine  to  leave  it  now,  chile! 
I  resigns  all  rights  in  it — yo’  hear?  So  des 
lay  down  de  pieces,  honey,  an’  we-all’ll  git 
out  of  heah  as  quick  as  we-all  kin!  Stop  yo’ 
cryin’,  yo’  pore,  li’le  pickininny,  yo’!  Car- 
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line’s  gwine  to  see  if  she  cain’t  git  yo’  mammy 
a  nice  gravestone—  yas,  she  is  even  if  it  means 
gwine  without  new  dresses  fo’  a  yeah!  As 
fo’  yo’  an’  me,  honey,  we’s  gwine  to  be  friends! 
So  don’  you  worry  nor  cry  no  mo’!  I’se  gwine 
to  take  keer  of  yo’,  yo’  pore  chile — I  is — 
sho’ly!” 

B^elia  reached  up  her  thin  little  arms  and 
folding  them  tightly  around  Caroline’s  plump 
neck,  laid  her  head  on  Caroline  s  ample 
bosom.  A  warm,  comfortable  sense  of  love 
and  protection  filled  her  weary,  sorrowful 
little  being.  And  as  the  strong  arms  of  her 
newly  won  friend  carried  her  away  from  the 
gloomy  shadows  of  the  little  city  of  the  dead, 
she  murmured  rapturously: 

“It’s  nice  to  put  de  blue  plate  on  mammy’s 
grave — to  put  it  honest  /  An’  de  tombstone’ll 
be  mighty  fine,  but,  O  Carline,  I  ’spects 
what’ll  please  my  mammy  de  best  of  all,  will 
be  caze  you-all  is  gwine  ter  be  kind  to  me!" 


Ahem,  Political  Appointee 

By  Edward  B.  Waterworth 

1)OLICEMAN  AHERN  rubbed  his  mit- 
tened  hands  before  the  roaring  stove  in 
the  Central  District  substation,  and  nodded 
inquiringly  toward  the  door  of  the  office. 

“Who  be  that  talkin’  to  th’  sergeant?”  he 
queried  softly. 

O’Geara,  the  “wagon  man,”  stretched 
comfortably  on  a  bench  where  he  could  enjoy 
the  warmth,  opened  a  drowsy  eye.  * 
“Some  dago  come  in  a  bit  back,”  he  re- 
sjxjnded  sleepily;  “he’s  makin’  a  holler  about 
somethin’,  I’m  thinkin’.” 

“He  sure  must,  cornin’  at  four  of  the  morn- 
in’,”  agreed  Ahern,  relapsing  into  medita¬ 
tion,  which  was  interrupted  as  the  door 
suddenly  opened  and  Sergeant  Woodlav 
appear^,  followed  by  a  small  and  depreca¬ 
ting  Italian. 

“It’s  all  right,  all  right,  Gazolla,  I’m  tellin’ 
ye,”  said  the  sergeant  with  impatient  toler¬ 
ance.  “Nobody’s  goin’  to  get  wise  that  you 
tipped  us  off.  We’ll  pinch  the  joint  to-night, 
sure. 

“You’ll  be  all  right,”  he  continued,  at  a 
jumble  of  words  from  the  visitor,  “but  if  you 
feel  a  bit  scared.  I’ll  send  the  officer  home 
with  ye.”  And  he  jerked  a  thumb  toward 
Ahem.  . 


A  violent  negative  came  from  the  Italian, 
who  sidled  hurriedly  across  the  room,  peered 
into  the  cold  gloom  of  the  St.  Louis  winter’s 
morning,  and  slipped  softly  out  on  to  Chest¬ 
nut  Street. 

“The  dago  put  us  next  to  that  keno  game 
over  Sellezzi’s  saloon,”  explained  the  ser¬ 
geant;  “said  he  was  cleaned  out  there,  and 
wants  to  get  even.  I’ll  send  the  men  around 
this  evening  and  raid  the  place.” 

“Funny  he  dropped  in  this  time  av  the 
day,”  volunteered  O’Geara,  “but  I  reckon 
he  didn’t  want  them  other  Guineas  to  see 
him  cornin’  here.” 

“That’s  about  it,”  agreed  the  sergeant. 
“I’ll  put  ye  in  the  squad  to-night,  i^era. 
It’ll  be  a  good  chance  for  a  new  man.  Be¬ 
sides,”  he  chuckled,  “it’ll  give  ye  a  chance  to 
make  a  record.  I  see  th’  afternoon  papers 
yesterday  said  ye  were  a  p’litical  app’intee.” 

“  A  what  ?  ”  asked  the  younger  man  blankly. 

“A  p’litical  app’intee,”  rep)eated  the  ser¬ 
geant,  with  professional  amusement. 

“There’s  a  holler  about  a  lot  of  Maguire’s 
friends.  Here’s  the  paper,  if  ye  want  to  see 
it;”  and  he  withdrew  to  his  office  with  an 
expansive  yawn,  closing  the  door  noisily 
behind  him. 

Ahern  gazed,  but  not  understandingly,  at 
the  article  in  the  Recorder  of  the  previous 
evening.  It  set  forth  the  numerous  recent 
appointments  to  the  force,  all,  it  said,  gained 
by  the  influence  of  Jack  Maguire,  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  list  of  names  and  the  comment 
that  political  favor  seemed  to  be  the  sole  es¬ 
sential  for  admission  to  the  department. 

Ahern  pushed  back  his  helmet  and  rubbed 
his  hand  over  his  forehead.  To  him  the  ar¬ 
ticle  came  as  a  blow.  In  his  six  weeks  on  the 
force  he  had  grown  fond  of  his  work.  Al¬ 
ready  the  bare,  yellow-walled  station,  the  big 
stove  which  heated  the  old-fashioned  room, 
the  flaring  gas-jet  beneath  which  he  made 
his  nightly  reports,  and  even  the  black  cat, 
drowsing  on  the  rail,  seemed  a  natural  and  a 
pleasant  part  of  his  life. 

His  active  duties  fascinated  him.  He  liked 
to  hear  the  sharp  calls  for  the  wagon,  to  leap 
on  its  step,  as  O’Geara  hurriedly  jerked  the 
swinging  harness  on  to  the  big  roan  and  the 
bay;  he  liked  the  clatter  of  the  gong  as  they 
started  for  the  scene  of  an  arrest.  There  was 
interest  for  him  in  the  examination  of  prison¬ 
ers,  representing  every  kind  of  crime,  brought 
in  from  the  levee  front.  And  he  knew  that 
he  had  already  made  a  reputation  for  himself 
as  a  policeman  who  could  handle  even  the 
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most  violent  negro  “  rouster  ”  and  unfailingly 
land  him  in  the  holdover.  Now  he  sta^ 
in  dazed  dismay  at  the  journal’s  criticism. 
These  few  lines  of  print  seemed  to  have  put  a 
wall  between  him  and  the  work  in  whi^  he 
hoped  to  spend  his  life.  Even  the  surround¬ 
ings  seemed  suddenly  to  have  lost  their  pleas¬ 
ant  familiarity. 

So  uncomprehending  was  the  look  upon  the 
young  man’s  face  that  the  veteran  O’Geara 
aroused  himself  to  speak  a  word  of  cheer. 

“Don’t  mind  it,  bye,”  he  said;  “ye’ll  get  a 
lot  of  raps  like  that  w’hile  yer  on  the  foorce, 
but  they  needn’t  hurt  ye  none.” 

“Maguire  reconunended  me,  all  right,” 
said  Ahem  slowly,  “but  I  had  to  get  some  one 
to  go  good  for  me.  The  board  didn’t  know 
me.  If  I’d  knowm  Maguire  wasn’t  just  right, 
I  might  ’-a’  got  some  one  else.” 

“  You’d  ’a’  been  handed  one  just  the  same,” 
returned  O’Geara  composedly;  “if  ye’d  got 
another  set  to  stand  for  ye,  it’s  another  paper 
the  rap  would  have  been  in,  that’s  all.  The 
campaign’s  cornin’  on  and  they  wants  cap¬ 
ital.” 

“I  passed  th’  examination  as  well  as  any¬ 
body,”  continued  Ahem,  still  slowly,  “and 
the  cap’n  says  I’ve  done  all  right  since  I’ve 
been  on  the  beat.” 

“  Did  ye  maybe  put  up  a  little  money  to  the 
club  or  the  wardman?  Just  to  help  things 
a  bit?”  asked  O’Geara  in  a  low  tone. 

“They  told  me  somethin’  about  its  bein’ 
right,”  admitted  Ahem,  “and  I  wanted  to 
help  some.  I  needed  the  job,  O’Geara. 
The  wife’s  been  sick,  you  know,  and  the  new’ 
baby - ” 

“I  know,  bye,  I  know,”  said  the  older  man 
kindly,  “but  just  keep  your  head  shut  about 
that  money.  Them  politicians  shake  us 
down  and  we’ve  got  to  fall  for  it.  Don’t  pay 
no  attention  to  them  knocks.  They’ll  blow 
over.  Ye  see —  What’s  that?” 

From  far  up  the  street  came  wild,  terrified 
shrieks,  which  made  Ahem  leap  for  the  dooi, 
reaching  for  his  revolver  and  shifting  his  club 
to  his  left  hand,  while  O’Geara  rolled  pon¬ 
derously  erect  and  the  hurried  footsteps  of  the 
sergeant  sounded  across  the  floor. 

As  Ahem  sprang  outdoors,  a  quick  ^ance 
showed  him  their  recent  visitor  at  the  station, 
running  frantically  down  the  hill  toward  him 
— and  not  alone.  For  close  behind  came  an¬ 
other  man,  gaining  slowly  but  surely.  As 
the  pair  passed  a  street  lamp,  burning  garish¬ 
ly  in  the  early  dawn.  Ahem  caught  the  flash 
of  a  knife  in  the  pursuer’s  hand. 


Racing  down  the  street  just  behind  were 
two  more  men,  and  even  as  Ahem  dashed 
toward  pursuer  and  pursued,  a  streak  of 
fire  and  a  quick  report  showed  that  they  also 
were  armed. 

“Hey,  there!”  bellowed  Ahom  command - 
ingly,  and  shot  in  the  air  as  he  rushed  for¬ 
ward,  putting  every  ounce  of  strength  into 
his  effort.  Fifty  yards  separated  him  from 
the  first  pair,  ^en  twenty,  then  ten.  But 
as  he  came  upon  them,  he  saw  the  pur¬ 
suer’s  arm  go  back  and  a  scowl  of  vindictive 
hate  distort  his  face — a  scow’l  which  the  heavy 
barrel  of  Ahern’s  revolver  knocked  into  a 
twisted  snarl.  The  man  fell,  stunned  from 
the  blow,  and  the  fugitive  rtished  into  the 
clutch  of  O’Geara. 

Without  a  pause  Ahem  sped  toward  the 
second  pair,  who  had  stopp^,  hesitatingly, 
near  the  mouth  of  a  dark  alley.  But  his  gniff 
command  to  halt  was  answered  by  the  whine 
of  a  bullet,  which  he  returned  promptly  with 
shots  from  his  own  revolver,  as  the  two  slipped 
into  the  shadow’  and  disappeared. 

Rushing  into  the  darkness.  Ahem  fired  at 
the  flashes  of  w’eapons  which  came  from  the 
gloom,  and  then  fell  heavily  over  an  ash-bar¬ 
rel  that  blocked  the  areaw’ay. 

Stumbling  to  his  feet,  he  darted  dow’n  the 
labyrinth  of  passages  between  two  rows  of  old 
commercial  buildings,  only  to  lose  sight  of 
the  men  before  hurrying  patrolmen  and  night 
watchmen  from  other  beats,  attracted  by  the 
shots,  joined  him  in  the  search. 

An  hour’s  quest  proved  futile  and  Ahem 
returned  to  the  station  to  make  his  report. 
Wild-eyed  and  shaking,  Gazolla  w’as  seated 
before  the  sergeant,  who  wras  stroking  his 
mustache  thoughtfully  and  gazing  at  the  man 
in  perplexity. 

“They  got  away  up  them  side  alleys,”  re- 
p»orted  Ahem  in  answer  to  the  sergeant’s  look 
of  inquiry’;  “I  got  a  look  at  them,  though. 
That  red-shirted  guy  had  a  scarred  face  I’d 
know  ^ain.” 

“Ye  got  one  of  them,  all  right,”  said  the 
sergeant  slowly,  “and  th’  ambulance  has 
called  for  him.  He’s  bein’  held  at  the  City 
Hospital.” 

“Wliat’s  it  all  about,  sor?”  asked  Ahem. 

“This  dago  says,”  responded  the  sergeant, 
“that  them  thr^  followed  him  here  and 
knew  he  squealed  about  losin’  that  money. 
Says  he  don’t  know  their  names.  But  even 
them  kind  don’t  go  about  committin’  murder 
just  for  a  deal  like  that.  There’s  somethin’ 
behind  all  this,  I  reckon. 
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“I  guess  I’ll  just  hold  you  for  the  captain, 
GazoUa,”  he  continued;  “maybe  you’ll  decide 
to  talk  later.” 

And  Gazolla,  protesting,  was  taken  to  the 
rear  and  locked  in  a  cell. 

Sergeant  Woodlaw  stretched  nimself  and 
glanced  at  the  rapidly  growing  day. 

“It’s  a  good  bit  of  work  ye  did,  stoppin’ 
that  felly.  Ahem,”  he  said  approvingly,  “and, 
as  it’s  gettin’  light  now,  ye  might  as  well  take 
a  turn  down  your  beat.  Make  a  trip  round 
and  then  ye  can  take  a  run  home  foe  break¬ 
fast.” 

Ahem  started  to  leave  the  station,  then  sud¬ 
denly  clapped  a  hand  to  his  hip. 

“Mike,”  he  said  to  O’Geara,  “have  ye  any 
44-caliber  cartridges?  I  fired  all  I  had  with 
me,  up  the  street.” 

“I’ve  got  some  38’s,”  answered  O’Geara, 
eying  Ahern’s  heavy  frontier  weapon.  “It’s 
a  nice  enough  gun  ye’ve  got,  but  don’t  ye 
know  the  caliber  the  mles  call  for?” 

“It’s  the  cost  of  a  new  one,”  said  Ahem,  a 
trifle  shamefacedly;  “last  month’s  pay  went 
for  doctor  bills  mostly — for  the  little  ones. 

And  I  knew  this  gun  was  all  right - ” 

“I  see,  I  see,”  said  O’Geara  kindly;  “here, 
take  mine,  if  you’re  goin’  out.” 

“No,  ye  might  be  called  out,”  answered 
Ahem;  “the  sergeant  said  just  to  take  a  turn 
down  the  beat.  I’ll  put  the  gun  in  the  desk 
here  and  get  some  shells  when  I’m  home.” 

He  left  the  station  with  a  heart  warmed  by 
the  words  of  the  sergeant.  The  knowledge 
that  he  had  borne  himself  well  took  the  sting 
from  the  newspaper  criticism  and  he  paced 
cheerfully  down  the  sidewalks,  jauntily  swing¬ 
ing  his  club.  ‘ 

He  glanced  down  the  various  alleys  of  the 
big  storehouses,  tried  each  door  with  a  profes¬ 
sional  rattle,  stopped  a  moment  as  he  passed 
Walnut  Street  to  glance  at  the  white  steam 
of  the  early  ferrj’,  coming  from  East  St.  Louis, 
and  waved  a  hand  of  recognition  at  an  ac- 
(]uaintance  who  clattered  past  in  a  bakery 
wagon,  on  his  morning  delivery’  rounds. 

Ahem  reached  the  limit  of  his  precinct  and 
stood  for  a  moment  to  see  that  all  was  quiet. 
He  glanced  at  the  sunlight  tingeing  the  tops 
of  the  buildings,  although  the  spot  where  he 
stood  was  still  in  shadow,  “shooed”  suddenly 
at  a  vagrant  cat,  turned  to  retrace  his  steps, 
and  cast  one  last  look  up  a  blind  alley  which 
led  to  the  rear  of  a  deserted  warehouse. 

And  there,  standing  motionless  at  the  far¬ 
ther  end,  were  the  two  men  he  had  pursued 
earlier  in  the  morning. 


At  the  first  glance  of  recognition.  Ahem 
realized,  with  a  sudden  tightening  in  his 
throat,  that  he  was  without  his  revolver. 

In  a  flash  he  understood  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion.  The  men  had  been  trying  to  creep  from 
the  neighborhood  and  he  had  surprised  them 
in  his  leisurely  walk  down  the  street.  Slink¬ 
ing  up  the  alley,  they  found  themselves  in  a 
trap  and  were  now  huddled  against  the  wall, 
in  the  hope  of  avoiding  notice.  Armed  he 
knew  they  were,  and  that  they  would  fight  he 
already  had  proof. 

Instantly  there  followed  a  picture  of  the 
sick  wife  at  home,  and  the -youngest  baby. 
Even  as  he  paused  in  his  stride,  the  quick 
thought  came  that  he  could  pass  apparently 
unseeing,  could  summon  help,  and  tmst  to 
capturing  the  men  in  another  chase.  And  as 
quickly,  with  a  flush  at  the  idea,  his  profes¬ 
sional  instinct  asserted  itself,  and  he  turned  up 
the  alley,  gripping  his  club  and  ordering  the 
men  sternly  to  “come  out  o’  that.” 

There  was  no  answer,  but  the  scar-faced 
Italian  scowled  as  he  stepped  aside  out  of 
his  companion’s  way.  Ahem  saw  the  other’s 
hand  go  to  his  pocket  and  leaped  wildly 
toward  him.  The  officer  saw  the  quick  glint 
of  a  revolver,  sensed  its  flash,  and  felt  a  dull 
throb  in  his  chest  and  another  and  another 
as  he  mshed  forward  and  the  man  fired  again 
and  yet  again. 

In  another  bound  he  was  upon  the  pair,  and 
the  scowl  of  the  scar-faced  man  blazed  sud¬ 
denly  into  wild  terror — a  look  that  was  ef¬ 
faced  in  a  twinkling  as  the  patrolman’s  club 
smashed  into  his  features  and  sent  him  in  a 
senseless  heap  to  the  ground.  At  the  same 
moment  one  more  bullet  stmek  the  oflBcer  and 
he  plunged  upon  his  second  adversary. 

Dropping  his  empty  revolver,  the  man 
leaped  straight  at  the  policeman.  Ahern’s 
breath  was  coming  in  spluttering  gasps  and  a 
black  shadow  seemed  to  surge  against  his 
eyes.  But  he  closed  with  his  antagonist, 
shortened  his  club,  and,  with  convulsive  force, 
drove  its  iron-shod  end  repeatedly  against  the 
man’s  head,  the  pair  finally  rolling  to  the 
ground  together  in  an  unconscious  heap. 

Policeman  Silverstein,  Hebraic,  middle- 
aged,  and  well  versed  in  his  profession,  was 
placidly  walking  his  own  beat,  two  blocks 
away,  when  the  shots  rang  out.  With  instant 
understanding  of  what  this  might  portend,  he 
dashed  over  the  boundary  of  his  own  pre¬ 
cinct  and  mshed  straight  and  unerringly  to 
the  scene,  club  in  one  hand,  revolver  in  the 
other. 
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The  red-shiited  man  was  just  struggling 
faintly  to  rise.  After  giving  him  a  discreet 
rap  over  the  head  with  his  nightstick,  which 
crumpled  him  into  a  heap,  Silverstein  then 
bent  over  his  brother  officer  and  tenderly 
loosened  Ahern’s  fingers  from  his  assailant’s 
throat. 

“He’s  shot  bad,”  he  remarked  to  a  timid 
private  watchman,  who  made  belated  arrival 
from  a  neighboring  factory;  “we  can’t  wait 
for  the  ambulance  here.  Call  up  on  the  box 
and  tell  O’Geara  to  bring  the  wagon  here 
and  we’ll  wait  for  the  ambulance  at  the 
station.” 

Silverstein  removed  his  overcoat,  pillowed 
the  head  of  the  unconscious  Ahem  upon  it, 
and  commenced  taking  in  the  situation  with  a 
practised  eye.  He  viewed  the  ground,  called 
up  the  battle  mentally,  then  suddenly  scowled 
in  perplexity,  and  commenced  to  search  about 
the  ground.  Then  he  stooped  and  softly  put 
his  hand  to  Ahern’s  hip-pocket. 

In  mute  bewilderment  he  turned  and  gazed 
at  the  watchman,  who  came  puffing  back  from 
his  errand. 

“He  didn’t  have  no  gun!”  he  ejaculated  in 
dismay. 

“Hell!”  said  the  watchman.  Then,  with 
unconscious  plagiarism  he  added;  “  When  you 
do  need  a  gun,  you  need  it  damned  bad.” 

Brotherly  hands  lifted  Ahem  from  the  i>a- 
trol-wagon  to  the  bench  at  the  substation,  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  ambulance.  With 
less  consideration,  the  senseless  prisoners  were 
carried  back  to  the  holdover  and  laid  on  the 
floor,  for  old  Ben  to  search. 

With  gentle  kindness  the  men  undid 
Ahern’s  uniform,  and  Sergeant  Woodlaw 
shook  his  head  as  he  saw'  the  wounds  and 
heard  the  whistling  of  the  young  man’s  gasp¬ 
ing  breaths. 


“Through  the  lungs,”  he  said  gmffly,  and 
turned  aside. 

An  exclamation  arose  from  the  turnkey, 
who  wras  bending  over  the  two  Italians. 

“Here’s  the  whole  trouble,  sergeant,”  he 
announced,  holding  out  some  oblong  squares 
of  copper  and  a  bundle  of  yellow  paper,  while 
the  men  gathered  round  exciteffiy  and  the 
sergeant  darted  to  his  office,  to  return  writh  a 
photograph  which  he  keenly  contrasted  with 
the  face  of  one  of  the  prostrate  forms. 

“Must  ha’  thought  the  Guinea  in  the  cell 
was  turnin’  up  this  plant  instead  of  jest  that 
gamblin’  house,  and  they  wanted  to  make 
sure  of  him,”  continued  the  turnkey  with  the 
complacency  of  the  discoverer,  just  as  Ahem 
weaUy  opened  his  eyes  and  turned  his  pale 
face  toward  them. 

“It’s  a  good  bit  of  work  ye’ve  done  the 
day,”  said  the  sergeant  for  the  second  time, 
in  a  voice  he  strove  to  render  steady;  “it’s 
Ralozzi,  the  counterfeiter  boy,  and -his  pal. 
Wanted  everywhere,  and  a  big  reward  out 
for  them.  It’s  a  thousand  ye’ll  have  to  be 
spendin’  when  ye’re  on  the  b^t  again.” 

But  Ahem,  looking  in  the  eyes  of  his  com¬ 
rades,  smiled  faintly. 

“I’m  glad  there’s  a  reward,”  he  mur¬ 
mured;  “there’ll  be  somethin’  for  the  wife — 
and  the  baby.” 

“Yis,  ps,”  said  the  sergeant  at  the  tele¬ 
phone,  with  gmff  impatience,  a  few  minutes 
later,  as  the  “early  men”  of  the  afternoon 
papers  besieged  him  with  queries  from  the 
press-room  at  the  Four  Courts,  “yis,  th’  offi¬ 
cer’s  dead.  Yis,  it’s  Ralozzi,  all  right,  and 
Ahem  got  him.  Tell  ye  somethin’  about  th’ 
officer’s  record?  Who’s  this  at  the  ’phone? 
Who?  The  Recorder  man?  Well,”  with 
grim  sarcasm,  “ye  might  just  be  sayin’  he  was 
a  p’litical  app’intee.” 


<l» 


Succinct  Sayings 

By  CKNEST.  NEAL  LYON 

Clothe  your  purpose  in  the  sober  fabric  of  performance,  rather  than  in  the  showy 
gauze  of  promise. 

Modesty  is  beautiful  in  the  wood-violet,  but  superfluous  for  Wall  Street. 
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Their  Money,”  I  described  Heinze,  Clark, 
Cole,  and  Rogers  in  their  latest  frenzifying. 
Nowhere  in  the  other  sketch  did  I  set  down 
that  these  brazen  buccaneers  would  openly 
agree  to  deliver  a  seat- in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  as’ .a  part  of  a  private  copper 
deal  quid  pro  quo.  The  story,  however,  is  now 
the  property  of  the  American  people:  Rogers 
would  not  part  with  the  dollars  Heinze  de¬ 
manded  for  the  copper  goods  he  was  to  deliver, 
but  would  give  the  equivalent:  if  Heinze  would 
sell  for  Rogers’s  price,  he,  Rogers,  would  see 
that  Heinze  got  Clark’s  seat  in  the  United 
States  Senate! 

Ho!  Ho!  you  great,  fearless  American  peo¬ 
ple!  You  descendants  of  Washington,  of  Jef¬ 
ferson,  of  Jackson,  and  qf  Lyicoln!.  Toss  aloft 
your  proud  heads;  smite  your  bulging  chests 
and  let  the  world  know  that  the  Alices  and  the 
Kenneys  who  so  appropriately  represent  you 
in  the  highest  halls  of  legislation  are  to  be 
joined  by  Heinze;  that  is,  unless  Heinze  should 
swap  off  this  particular  United  States  sena¬ 
torial  seat  in  some  of  his  nuinerous  copper 
deals,  or  lose  it  in  a  poker,  game,  or  part 
with  it  upon  one  of  his  Red.Lagl^  soirees! 

A  “system”  sutaoE 

As  I  write,  the  press  of  the  country  is  spread¬ 
ing  the  story,  “Henry  H.  Rogers’^ . confiden¬ 
tial  man,  Charles  L.  Spier,  was'  found  yester¬ 
day  with  a  bullet-hole  through  Jtxfe  chest,  a 
suicide.  Spier,  on  the  threshold.of  life,  in  a 
world  of  friends,  with  a  beautiful,  loving  wife, 
had  all  happiness  before  him.  He  h^  fol¬ 
lowed  Rogers’s  tips  and  loaded  up  with  Amal¬ 
gamated  at  1 1 5,  and  on  the  break  to  90  (which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  engineered  by 
Rogers  and  in  which  Rogers  made  millions) 
he  went  over  the  cataract,  first  attempting  to 
save  himself  by  using  every  dollar  of  his  wife’s 
money  and  transferring  his  life-insurance, 
which  ran  to  her.” 

Hard  upon  the  heels  of  the  news  of  the 
death  came  the  report  that  Rogers  and  Spier 
had  had  a  violent  scene  shortly  before  Spier 
committed  suicide. 

Swiftly  followed  the  discovery  (Rogers  him¬ 
self  admits  the  truth  of  the  assertion)  that 
in  his  desperate  effort  to  save  himself  from 


ruin  Spier  had  taken  $200,000  of  Rogers’s 
bonds  and,  instead  of  delivering  them  to 
Rogers’s  brokers,  had  placed  them  with  his 
own  brokers  to  save  his  accounts  from  being 
sold  out.  He  was  thus  a  defaulter  to  the 
extent  of  $200,000. 

Then,  as  a  final  chapter,  Mrs.  Spier  public¬ 
ly  stated  her  belief  that  her  husband  did  not 
commit  suicide.  Mysterious  suggestions  of 
villainy — “System”  villainy — but  this  time  in 
the  very  temple  of  the  “System’s”  gods! 

FRIENDS  VICTIMIZED 

Wdl,  my  level-headed  American  readers, 
you  who  have  followed  me  from  the  beginning 
of  my  story  and  who  were  fearful  that  I 
might  be  exaggerating — after  you  have  read 
the  last  few  days’  happenings,  what  do  you 
think? 

What  say  you  now  to  my  Leonard  Lewi- 
sohn  story,  to  my  Sugar  tale,  to  my  visions  of 
suicides  and  prison  convicts?  Out  with  it! 
What  say  you  to  the  oft-repeated  charge  of  my 
enemies  that  I  let  my  imagination  play  hob 
with  my  facts? 

The  press  not^  that  among  the  floral  offer¬ 
ings  at  the  Spier  funeral  was  a  magnificent 
wreath  conspicuously  tagged  with  the  name 
of  Rogers,  and  that  Henry  H.  Rogers,  Jr., 
was  a  pallbearer.  A  wreath  and  a  pall¬ 
bearer  as  peace-offerings  to  the  sorrowing 
widow!  Can  it  be  that  the  Recording  Angel, 
as  he  takes  down  the  item,  “  One  man,  perfect 
in  his  Maker’s  image,  marred  with  a  bullet- 
hole,  because  of  Amalgamated  frenzied  finance 
hellishness,”  will  be  induced  to  change  the 
record  because  of  one  floral  offering,  one  pall¬ 
bearer? 

I  have  seen  Rogers,  just  before  the  stock 
broke  wide  open,  load  with  Amalgamated 
two  of  his  bosom  friends,  thereby  momenta¬ 
rily  making  paupers  of  them — momentarily, 
for  after  they  had  lost,  his  generous  heart 
prompted  him  to  tide  them  over.  It  would 
not  do  to  let  the  world  know  that  one’s 
two  closest  friends  had  been  made  paupers 
through  one’s  tips  on  one’s  own  pet  stock. 

“But,”  you  ask,  “what  sense  is  there  in  a 
man’s  ruining  his  friends  to  save  them  after¬ 
ward?”  Your  question  shows  the  hopeless- 
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ness  of  the  task  of  trying  to  teach  honest 
men  and  women  the  deviousness  of  frenzied 
finance.  When  Rogers’s  two  friends  lx>ught 
Amalgamated  and  told  Iheir  scores  of  friends 
that  they  were  buying  on  his  tip,  those  scores 
of  friends  reasoned:  “No  human  being  who 
had  more  millions  than  he  could  count,  even 
a  frenzied  finance  shark,  would  allow  his  two 
dearest  friends  to  invest  their  limited  all — a 
few  hundred  thousand — in  his  own  pet  stock, 
unless  it  were  going  to  advance.” 

The  far-seeing  Rogers  .  knew  how  his 
friends’  friends  would  reason!  His  loot,  com¬ 
ing  through  his  friends’  friends’  investments, 
exceeded  by  millions  his  friends’  losses  that 
he  afterward  made  good.  Poor  Spier  did  not 
live  to  tell  whether  he  was  being  used  by 
Rogers  simply  as  a  to-be-made-good  stool- 
pigeon  or  whether  he  w’as  plain  grist.  No 
human  being  e.xcept  Rogers  knows  which  he 
was;  but  when  at  last  the  Master  of  “Stand¬ 
ard  Oil,”  to  use  Bret  Harte’s  pet  expression, 
“  passes  in  his  checks  ” — for  the  great  Master 
of  “Standard  Oil,”  in  common  with  his  unin¬ 
tentional  stool-pigeons  and  his  confiding  vic¬ 
tims,  must  some  time  pass  them  in — perhaps 
in  that  Great  Far-off  he  will  be  call^  upon 
to  balance  this,  his  latest  account,  “Spier  vs. 
Rogers.” 

Since  the  above  was  written,  as  the  maga¬ 
zine  goes  to  press  the  news  comes  that  Rog¬ 
ers’s  dummy  directors  have  just  cut  in  two  the 
Parrot  dividend;  that  the  stock  is  breaking 
wide  open,  the  first  drop  on  the  announce¬ 
ment  being  from  36  to  26.  If  my  “copy”  day 
were  lengthened  forty-eight  hours  I  might  add 
a  little  to  this  long  reckoning — another  suicide 
or  defalcation,  perhaps,  or  perhaps  both,  for, 
coming  in  through  the  open  w’indows  of  my 
workshop  I  hear  an  agonized  wail  from  the 
scores  who  loaded  up  with  Parrot  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  a  quick  jump  in  the  price.  During  the 
past  ten  days  the  mysterious  press  agent  has 
been  spreading  far  and  wide  the  news:  “The 
forthcoming  dividend  on  Parrot  is  to  be  in¬ 
creased  fifty  per  cent.”  Up  to  a  minute  before 
the  dividend  announcement,  the  stock  was 
selling  at  its  highest,  and  strong. 


The  ways  of  the  Almighty  are  past  all 
human  understanding. 

When  the  exquisite  Pomjjeians  in  their 
pursuit  of  pleasure  had  cultivated  lecherj'  to  a 
degree  of  refinement  that  made  the  beasts 
of  the  city  abashed  before  their  masters,  the 
nobles  and  patricians  decided  to  celebrate 


with  a  prolonged,  cumulative,  triumphal  orgy 
the  crossing  of  the  line  between  man  and 
beast.  Then  it  was  that  the  ashen,  avenging 
torrent  of  Vesuvius  entombed  Pompeii,  Pom¬ 
peians,  and  Pompeian  debaucheries,  yet,  with 
a  skill  no  catacomb  undertaker  could  boast, 
embalmed  and  preserved  Pompeii’s  beauties 
and  bestialities.  Thus  it  is  that  in  college 
classrooms  the  teacher  of  to-day,  as  he  tears 
off  the  wrappings  of  centuries,  can  point  out  • 
to  youths  who  would  worship  the  Pompeian 
gods,  the  penalties  of  e.xcess. 

When  Rome  was  omnipotent,  the  Roman 
rulers  decreed  that  there  was  but  one  God — a 
scarlet  one.  Around  the  flames  of  the  red- 
w’ood  pyre  upon  which  Virtue  burned,  under  a 
madder  moon  in  a  cinnabar  sky,  Rome,  decked 
with  poppies  and  rubies,  danced  the  Satur¬ 
nalia,  gulping  blood-red  wine  from  garnet 
ciystal.  Rome  and  her  greatness  became 
rubescent,  crimson.  Then  He  struck  simple 
ffint  with  common  steel,  and  the  Burning  of 
Rome,  like  the  Fall  of  Babylon,  will  survive 
at  the  Luna  Parks  and  Manhattan  Beaches  of 
the  future,  as  a  spectacle  and  a  lesson  for 
grown-up  children. 

KING  dollar’s  slaves 

MTiat  sensuality  was  to  Pompeii,  what  pride 
was  to  Rome,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
is  to  the  Bay  State.  Ten  years  have  hobbled 
rearward  since  I  registered  a  vow  to  batter 
at  the  foundations  of  the  fraud  structure  of 
Beacon  Hill  until  it  toppled.  In  my  story  I 
have  shown  some  of  the  obstacles  that  beset 
the  path  of  one  whose  goal  is  the  capture, 
exposure,  and  branding  of  those  who  prosti¬ 
tute  for  gold  themselves,  their  trust,  and 
their  country. 

Up  to  the  last  lines  before  the  break  in  the 
opposite  column,  marking  the  end  of  the  copy 
I  sent  to  catch  the  last  forms  in  the  body  of 
the  magazine,  I  showed  how  my  ten  years 
were  at  last  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  At  no 
time  in  the  reign  of  the  “  System,”  that  is,  in 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  was  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  branch  more  tightly  in  the  saddle 
than  on  the  sixth  day  of  last  November.  For 
years  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  neither 
questioning  nor  hesitating,  had  .done  the 
bidding  of  King  Dollar.  Debauchery  of  the 
ballot-box,  bribery  in  city  and  State  offices, 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  verdicts  in  the 
courts,  and  perjury  everywhere  were  the 
proofs  of  ob^ience,  of  the  subjection  of  the 
bootblacks  to  the  padrone.  During  these 
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years  the  lawmakers  and  law  administrators 
were  at  all  times  on  the  block  to  the  highest 
bidder.  I  have  told  you  that  they  were 
bought  and  sold  as  are  sausages  and  fish  at 
the  market  and  wharves.  I  TELL  YOU 
NOW  THAT  THEY  ARE  BOUGHT 
AND  SOLD  LIKE  PUTRID  SAUSAGES 
AND  STINKING  FISH,  IN  BULK,  AT 
FERTILIZER  PRICES. 

“system”  menaced  by  an  honest  man 

On  the  sixth  of  last  November  there  were 
written  on  history’s  scroll  the  records  of  many 
important  happenings.  Among  them  was 
this  item: 

“John  B.  Moran,  independent,  reformer,  elected 
District  Attorney  of  Suffolk  County  by  5,000  majority 
over  the  candidate  who  had  the  indorsement  of 
both  the  Republican  and  the  Democratic  parties. 
Yesterday  no  one  dreamed  Moran  had  one  chance 
in  a  thousand.  How  'twas  done  no  man  can  tell.” 

The  ways  of  the  Almighty  are  past  human 
understanding. 

To  the  people  of  Massachusetts  this  event 
was  but  a  two  days’  wonder;  then  it  passed  on 
to  Commonplaceville.  The  great  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  trust,  banking,  and  stock  promoters 
noted  the  happ)enings  by  summoning  their 
lobbyists.  They  warned  these  buyers  of  ju¬ 
ries  and  legislators  to  be  cautious  in  their 
future  trades,  because  Massachusetts  knew 
John  B.  Moran  to  be  an  honest  man,  who 
could  not  be  bullied  or  bought.  This  warn¬ 
ing  was  the  sum  of  the  tribute  paid  by  dollar 
kings  and  public-service  debauchers  honor 
in  office  and  honesty  in  man.  The  thought 
of  abandoning  their  practise  no  more  entered 
their  fraud-tainted  minds  than  did  the  thought 
that  Moran’s  election  would  make  any  real 
difference  in  their  business — the  business  of 
pillaging  the  people.  Be  it  remembered  that 
nothing  but  death  or  State  prison  will  cause 
the  “System”  to  halt,  even  for  a  moment,  its 
blackjacking  machinery.  The  insurance  expo¬ 
sures  did  not  cause  Rogers  and  his  associates 
to  ease  down  the  grinder  a  single  revolution 
per  minute.  On  the  contrary,  they  opened  out 
another  one  or  two.  After  the  Beef  Trust 
investigation,  and  the  Russell  and  Sinclair 
exposures,  the  packers  slightly  increased  the 
percentage  of  diseased  and  rotten  meat  to 
show  their  contempt  for  the  people’s  threats. 
These  past  masters  in  highwaymanry 
laughed  to  scorn  the  suggestion  that  the 
election  of  Moran,  or  a  phalanx  of  Morans, 


could  impede  the  grindings  of  their  relentless 
crusher. 

However,  there  was  one  man  in  the  State 
who  thought  he  saw  in  Moran’s  election 
promise  of  a  far-reaching  reform,  one  man 
who  thought  he  heard  in  the  confusion  the 
inaugural  tap  that  foretold  the  shattering  of 
the  gilded  fetters.  As  he  read  the  news  he  had 
a  vision  in  which  he  saw  a  stout  rope  begin¬ 
ning  in  this  November  sixth  ballot-box,  pass¬ 
ing  around  through  the  District  Attorney’s 
office,  and  creaking  and  groaning  as  if 
strained  by  a  gigantic  weight  on  the  end,  into 
a  great,  deep  grave, — as  deep  as  Beacon  Hill 
is  high.  In  first  faint,  fulfilment  of  his 
vision,  he  noted  that  John  B.  Moran  had 
been  in  office  but  a  few  days  when  it  began 
to  dawn  upon  the  Massachusetts  end  of  the 
“System”  that  they  were  confronted  by  a 
new  and  unfamiliar  issue.  This  dawning  im¬ 
pression  has  grown,  spread,  and  brightened 
into  a  vivid  conviction. 

As  I  stated  earlier  in  this  chapter.  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Moran  summoned  the  entire 
House  of  Representatives  before  the  Grand 
Jury,  but,  finding  that  the  first  member  in¬ 
dicted  mysteriously  escaped,  he  announced 
that  he  would  suspend  his  examination  of 
legislators  until  he  had  a  new  Grand  Jury. 

A  FARaCAL  INQUISITION 

I  showed  how  thereupon  the  Legislature 
rushed  to  head  him  off  by  instituting  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  itself  by  itself.  From  the  begin¬ 
ning  this  comic -opera  inquisition  was  carried 
on  in  that  black-domino-yellow-skirt-“cross- 
my  -  palm  -  with  -  silver  ”  atmosphere  which 
causes  plain  man  to  wonder  whether  the 
rabbit  is  to  be  taken  from  his  hat  or  the  other 
fellow’s  ear.  Beacon  Hill  took  on  a  “move- 
quick, -don’ t-stand-in-one  -spot  -  long  -  enough- 
to  -  have  -  them  -  trap  -  door  -  you  ”  demeanor. 
The  individual  members  sauntered  about  the 
corridors  and  legislative  halls  with  their  hands 
behind  their  backs  and  an  “I’m-only-gazing- 
at-the-ceiling,-you-know  ”  expression.  Within 
and  without  the  inquisitorial  star  chamber  the 
very  atmosphere  w'histled,  “If  you  hear  a 
hissing  sizzle,  jump  for  your  life.” 

It  must  have  been  evident  even  to  the  paint- 
and-canvas  statesmen  on  the  walls  that  there 
was  a  violent  enthusiasm  about  the  whole 
affair  bespeaking  the  possibility  of  a  bomb 
explosion.  The  entire  legislative  army  of 
suspects,  including  the  bucket-shoppers  them¬ 
selves,  were  rushed  in  and  out  of  the  com- 
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mittee’s  trap  in  much  the  same  way  as  school¬ 
boys  play  in-at-the-cellar-door-out-at-the- 
butten’-window  tag.  After  a  wait  sufficiently 
long  for  the  organs  of  the  “Nail -my- vote- 
quick -or-the-other-side-will-get-it”  branch  of 
the  Massachusetts  Great  and  General  Court 
to  print  on  a  constantly  increasing  scale  the 
warning,  “When  Lawson’s  time  comes,  the 
public  will  see  if  he  can  go  on  accusing,  ”  etc., 
etc.,  my  turn  came.  The  headlines  of  the 
Boston  papers,  reproduced  in  facsimile  in  the 
opposite  column,  will  cover  my  visit  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  preserve  the  weave  of  my  yam. 

ACCUSER  PUNCHED  IN  THE  STATE  HOUSE 

After  me  came  certain  members  of  the 
I^islature.  Then,  in  a  by-the-keyhole  route, 
from  behind  the  sealed  doors  of  the  revelation- 
morgue  was  jsephyred  the  startling  news  that  a 
prominent  member  w’as  testifying  that  another 
much-talked-of  legislator  bad  offered  him  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  $50 
for  his  vote,  and  by  way  of  inspiring  con¬ 
fidence  had  assured  him  that  he  had  a  con¬ 
tract  to  buy  a  string  of  fifty  like  sausages  at 
the  same  price.  As  the  accuser  emerged  from 
the  star  chamber,  the  statesman  whom  he  had 
accused  waylaid  him,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  successors  of  the  Adamses,  Sumners,  and 
\\'ebsters,  uppercut  him  with  a  punch  that 
would  have  made  John  L.  Sullivan  sit  up 
and  blink. 

Indeed,  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  was 
doing  justice  to  the  time-honored  tradition  of 
the  old  Commonwealth,  or,  as  one  member  put 
it  to  another  who  protested  against  the  ruth¬ 
less  slaughter  of  time  that  could  be  better 
employed  in  locating  some  new  dough-bag: 

This  investigation  is  a  duty  we  owe  the  in¬ 
dustries  of  our  State.  We  must  let  up  on  our 
squeezing  long  enough  for  them  to  ccfllect 
more  coin.  Besides,”  he  chuckled,  “  the  record 
of  the  past  shows  that  for  a  season  or  two  after 
every  investigation,  votes  double  in  value.” 

At  last  the  affair  reached  that  “Husb  ind,- 
am-I-putting-on-my-bonnet-straight ?  ”  ;;tage 
which  in  all  metropolitan  theatres  precedes  the 
curtain’s  drop,  and  I  thought  it  time  to  present 
the  actors  and  the  audience  with  the  following 
bouquets,  which  I  had  brought  along  for  the 
purp>09e  of  assisting  in  making  this  particular 
legislative  show  a  success. 

Curiously  enough  District  Attorney  hloran 
p)resented  his  comp)liments  at  the  same  time. 
Side  by  side  in  the  ptress  throughout  the  State 
on  Sunday,  May  eyth,  were  the  following 
rerbal  pinwheek: 


Take  CotfdS 

Before  Going  Back  op  Filpsds. 

....  <•..«>  •  * 


'  R:id<4Mig  ’SeMion  IM 
Conw«^t9»t 
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From  the  District  Attorney  of  Suffolk  County 
to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 


“Boston,  Mass.,  May  a6,  1906. 
“To  THE  Membebs  of  THE  Legislatcbe  : 

“  Haviag  publicly  promised  last  fall  that,  when 
elected,  I  would  take  instant  action  with  the 
Grand  Jury  on  published  allegations  of  crime, 
and  having  learned  from  newspaper  articles  that 
there  existed  evidence  of  bribery  or  attempted 
bribery  of  members  of  the  Legislature,  I  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Grand  Jury  on  the  first  Monday  of 
May  conclusive  and  uncontradicted  evidence  of 
an  offer  to  bribe  made  by  a  member  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  another  member  of  the  Legislature, 
upon  which  I  had  the  right  to  expect  and  did 
expect  an  indictment. 

“Some  influence,  unknown  to  me,  pernicious 
in  purpose  and  successful  in  effect,  impeded  the 
course  of  justice  temporarily. 

“Becoming  satisfied  that  many  members  of 
the  Legislature  were  properly  the  objects  of  sus¬ 
picion  and  believing  that  by  examination  of  each 
individual  member  I  woifld  be  aWe  to  secure 
several  indictments,  I  caused  all  the  House 
members  to  be  summoned  to  appear  Thursday 
and  Friday  of  Grand  Jury  week  for  examina¬ 
tion. 

“I  did  examine  some  forty,  and  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  remainder  was  postponed  to  the  atting 
of  the  Grand  Jury  in  June. 

“Incriminating  testimony  before  the  Grand 
Jury  would  not  of  itself  exempt  the  giver  of  it 
from  punishment  for  his  confessed  crime. 

“Immunity  could  be  granted -only  by  the 
District  Attorney  and  would  be  granted  only  to 
further  the  ends  of  justice  by  securing  evidence 
against  the  principals  in  crime. 

“With  a  twenty -year  experience  in  criminal 
law  I  had  the  whole  affair  well  in  hand  when,  for 
a  purpose  not  then  disclosed  but  now  too  appar¬ 
ent,  the  members  of  the  House  began  an  investi¬ 
gation,  by  its  Committee  on  RuIm,  of  the  very 
same  matters  which  I  had  presented  and  was  in 
June  to  present  to  the  Grand  Jury. 

“With  my  course  of  procedure  the  innocent 
were  safe,  and  the  guilty  were  sure  of  detection, 
exposure,  and  conviction. 

“Deserving  commendation,  I  received  con¬ 
demnation  and  abuse  from  the  Legislature  and 
an  adverse  press. 

“Despite  this  adverse  criticism  hurled  at  me, 
the  House  mimics  my  procedure,  establishes  an 
imitation  Grand  Jury  tribunal,  and  calls  before 
it  every  member  erf  the  Honse  and  many  outside 
witnesses,  among  them  one  Flanagan,  now  under 
indictment  as  a  result  of  my  efforts  in  securing 
evidmee  of  bucket-shop  gambfing. 

“There  is  one  important  legal  difference  be¬ 


tween  the  Grand  Jury  proceeding  conducted  by 
me  and  the  faked  imitation  presided  over  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  a  majority  of  whom  assisted 
in  killing  the  bucket-shop  bill,  in  the  killing  of 
which  the  alleged  bribery  took  place. 

“That  difference  in  plain  English  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“A  criminal  can  be  indicted,  convicted,  and 
sentenced,  even  though  he  confesses  or  incrimi¬ 
nates  himself  in  the  Grand  Jury  room. 

“A  criminal  cannot  be  indicted,  convicted,  or 
sentenced,  if  he  testifies  before  a  legislative  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  General  Court  or  of  either  branch 
thereof,  for  or  on  account  of  any  action,  matter, 
or  thing  concerning  which  he  then  testifies  or 
produces  evidence  in  any  way  or  to  any  extent 
tenefing  to  incriminate  him. 

“The  law  sustaining  the  proposition  just  above 
is  found  in  Section  17  of  Chapter  3  of  Revised 
Laws  of  Massachusetts  amend^  by  Act  of  1902, 
as  follows: 

“‘A  person  shall  not  be  excused  from  attend¬ 
ing  and  testifying  before  either  brandi  of  the 
General  Court  or  before  a  committee  thereof 
upon  a  subject  referred  to  such  committee  on  the 
ground  that  his  testimony  or  evidence,  docu¬ 
mentary  or  otherwise,  may  temd  to  incriminate 
him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture, 
but  he  shall  not  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  a 
penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any 
action,  matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he  may 
so  testify  or  produce  evidence,  except  fc.  perjury 
committed  in  such  testimony.’ 

“Flanagan  under  indictment  and  notified  to 
be  ready  for  trial  next  week  was  called  before 
your  committee  and,  as  I  am  informed,  was 
questioned  as  to  his  business  connection  with 
Quinlan,  who  is  the  person  nominally  carrying 
on  the  bucket-shop,  and  also  as  to  his  methods 
of  conducting  said  business. 

“He  furnished  evidence  against  hhnself  upon 
matters  which  I  would  be  compelled  to  call  wit¬ 
nesses  to  prove  at  his  trial.  Thus  absolute  im¬ 
munity  has  been  granted  him.  I  can  no  further 
prosecute  him  on  the  indictment  now  pending 
against  him  without  myself  violating  the  plain 
provision  of  the  above  statute. 

“I  had  a  representative  as  clearly  within  the 
toils  (rf  the  law  as  a  man  could  be  without  an 
actual  indictment,  but  if  his  testimony  before  the 
committee  is  in  effect  what  1  have  been  informed 
it  is,  he,  too,  is  now  by  the  committee’s  conduct 
and  by  virtue  of  the  statute  immune  from  prose¬ 
cution. 

“In  all  probability  every  man  who  testified 
before  the  committee  has  sworn  to  some  fact 
which  the  Commonwealth  would  have  to  prove 
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in  a  criminal  prosecution  by  evidence,  and  if  learning  to  its  wisdom  and  his  dignity  to  its  hear- 
this  be  so  not  a  single  witness  can  be  prosecuted  ings  and  his  skill  to  its  examinations,  it  is  inoon- 

except  for  perjury.  ceivable  that  the  scheme  was  not  well  thought 

“The  results  which  I  sou^t  and  had  already  out,  that  its  purpose  was  not  well  defined,  that 
within  my  grasp  have  been  snatched  from  me  its  results  were  not  foreseen, 
by  a  committee  proceeding,  farcical  in  its  con-  “If  ignorance  of  the  law  be  pleaded  by  them 
duct,  vicious  in  its  results,  and  iniquitous  in  its  in  extenuation  of  public  condemnation  due  their 
conception.  conduct  I  trust  they  will  find  some  few  who  will 

“Had  every  member  of  the  House  been  cor-  criticize  them  not  too  harshly,  but  will  in  apology 

rupt  and  scheming  for  exemption  from  punish-  declare  that  they  knew  no  better, 

ment  no  more  successful  device  could  have  been  “To  the  public  I  commend  them  for  their 
conceived  to  accomplish  this  purpose  by  minds  skill  or  want  of  it,  for  their  honesty  or  want  of 

trained  in  crime  and  developed  in  the  art  of  it,  for  their  knowledge  or  want  of  it 
evading  its  penalties  than  the  one  adopted.  “To  the  Attorney-General  I  suggest  a  perusal 

“With  several  lawyers  on  the  committee  and  of  a  treatise  on  legd  ethics  or  on  laws, 
with  the  Attorney- General  present  to  add  his  “John  B.  Moran.” 


IProrUunatuin 

QIii  ti;r  fropU  nf  jUaBaarbuerttS 

Never  in  the  history  of  a  State  has  such  an  in-  The  four  members  had  but  started  in  when 
dignity  been  set  down  as  that  which  will  go  upon  there  was  “talk.” 

the  records  with  the  wind-up  of  the  “bribery  in-  The  four  rounders-up.  Democrats,  while  pay- 
vestigation”  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  ing  $ioo  each  to  members  of  their  own  party, 
There  are  dark  p)ages  in  the  tomes  which  tell  of  cut  the  price  of  Republicans  to  $50.  This 

the  past  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  It  is  brought  about  competition  among  themselves, 

bribe-lore  that  legislators  have  been  bought  in  and  to  fill  out  their  quota  they  made  the  error  of 
droves  and  deliver^  in  chalked  gangs.  approaching  honest  members — there  are  some 

It  is  tradition  that  during  a  certain  investiga-  honest  members  in  the  present  Legislature, 

tion  of  bribery  a  member  burst  into  the  office  of  The  Bucket-Shop  Bill  was  killed,  with  plenty 

the  chief  executive  who  had  charge  of  the  bribe-  of  votes  to  spare.  The  rounders-up  were  enabled 

tray,  and  at  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  marched  the  to  cover  their  tracks  by  voting  contrary  to  the  way 

head  lobbyist  to  a  Congress  Street  trust  company,  they  bought. 

refusing  to  put  up  the  gun  until  his  $3,500  bribe-  No  man  dreamed  there  would  be  any  fuss — 
wage  had  bmn  paid  over.  But  all  such  entries  on  •  any  more  fuss  than  about  the  numerous  other 
history’s  scroll,  compared  with  the  liming  of  this  brazen  briberies  at  the  present  session. 

Legislature,  are  as  apple-blossom  trails  to  the  But  there  was  a  new  District  Attorney  in 

leakings  of  sewage  carts.  Suffolk  County,  a  new  kind  of  public  official — an 

Let  the  people  of  Massachusetts  take  in  the  honest  man,  a  man  who  could  not  be  bullied, 
trick  just  pulled  off  and  hang  their  heads  in  browbeaten,  or  bought; 

shame.  If  they  have  red  blood  in  their  veins  A  man  who  would  prefer  a  trip  through  hell 
they  will  uncork  a  howl  in  comparison  with  which  barefooted  with  Duty  to  an  automobile  ride 
the  famous  one  that  went  “swirling  through  through  dollar  paradise. 

Rome”  will  be  recalled  as  a  lullaby.  John  B.  Moran  summonsed  the  Legislature  to 

In  the  middle  of  this  session’s  unbridled  de-  the  Grand  Jury  room, 
bauchery  a  bill  to  abolish  bucket-shops  was  in-  At  the  finish  of  the  first  day  his  trap  had  an 
troduced  in  the  Senate.  inmate. 

The  word  was  given:  “Let  it  pass  to  the  House.  Then  it  was  that  the  machinery  was  started. 

Bucket -shoppers  will  get  frightened  and  will  This  handwriting  appeared  upon  the  wall: 

spend  a  barrel  of  money  to  stop  it,  and  all  the  boys  “If  the  trapped  briber  is  not  saved,  his  list  of 
get  a  share.”  purchased  members  will  be  forthcoming”; 

At  once  it  became  known  that  a  fund  of  $75,000  “The  listed  ones  will  turn  up  the  bucket-shop- 

was  on  tap,  and  the  Beacon  Hill  Sappers  &  Min-  pers”; 

ers’  Brigade  was  at  “Present  Arms”:  “The  bucket-shoppers,  the  committeemen  and 

Leaders  and  committeemen,  $2,500  to  $4,000  leaders”; 
each;  “All  the  bribed  and  bribing  gentlemen  of  this 

Four  members  with  lists  aggregating  134  mem-  and  other  sessions  will  be  exposed,  and — 
bers  to  be  secured  at  $100  each.  chaos”; 
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“For  the  balance  of  this  session  no  quorum 
can  be  had  except  in  Charlestown  or  Canada”; 

“The  railroads,  banks,  trust  and  industrial 
companies  for  years  will  be  compelled  to  hold 
directors’  meetings  in  foreign  countries  or  penal 
institutions.” 

Then  the  handwriting  changed: 

“All  bribe-takers  and-givers  will  be  absolutely 
protected”; 

“Let  no  one  give  down;  let  no  one  turn  up  his 
pals,  and  all  will  be  protected.” 

And  all  through  the  halls  of  legislation  went  this 
mysterious,  parentless  edict. 

At  the  end  of  Grand  Jury  week  the  Grand  Jury’s 
report  showed  the  handwriting  was  not  the  work 
of  impotent  imagination. 

The  District  Attorney’s  trap  had  been  pried 
open;  the  captured  bird  had  flown. 

While  the  State  was  yet  dazed,  the  hidden 
wheels  began  a  lightning  whirl. 

The  Legislature  authorized  its  Committee  on 
Rules  to  take  the  investigation  from  the  hands  of 
the  fearless,  honest  District  Attorney. 

It  put  behind  this  committee  the  full  power  of 
the  State. 

The  committee  announced  that  it  would  sit  as 
a  secret,  star-chamber  court; 

That  every  member  of  the  Legislature,  all 
bucket-shoppers,  and  all  others  accused  would  be 
examined. 

Simultaneously  with  this  announcement,  the 
handwriting  again  shifted: 

“Let  every  bribe-giver  and  bribe-taker  and 
associated  criminals  stand  Arm.  Let  them  fear 
nothing.  No  man  will  suffer  except  those  honest 
ones  who  ‘peach.’” 

The  entire  State  marveled,  but  the  scores  of 
bribers  and  bribed  showed  absolute  confidence. 

None  suspected  the  mighty  power  which  had 
birthed  this  latest  handwriting. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  farce-tragedy  I  hesitated 
whether  to  expose  the  plot  or  to  allow  it  to  play 
out  to  the  curtain-drop.  I  decided  upon  the  latter 
as  being  the  surer  means  of  showing  the  for-years- 
tricked-and-deluded  people  of  Massachusetts  in 
all  their  naked  hideousness  the  frauds  which  had 
been  oppressing  them. 

Upon  the  statute-books  of  Massachusetts  there 
is  a  law  which  says  that  any  man  testifying  before 
an  investigating  committee  can  never  thereafter 
be  made  to  suffer  for  anything  about  which  he  has 
been  questioned  or  anything  in  any  way  connected 
therewith. 

All  that  was  necessary  to  give  absolute  im¬ 
munity  to  all  bribed  members  of  the  Legislature 
or  to  those  who  had  bribed  them  was  to  bring 
them  before  the  committee,  question  them,  and 
dismiss  them 

It  mattered  not  if  they  confessed  to  giving  and 
taking  bribes — they  were  absolutely  protected 
once  they  had  crossed  the  investigators’  chamber. 

Every  member  of  the  House  is  now  guaranteed 
freedom  from  all  punishment. 


All  bucket-shop  bribers  are  now  as  free  as  hon¬ 
est  men. 

One  and  all  they  may  now  go  before  the  Grand 
Jury  and  confess,  and  they  cannot  even  be  tried 
by  any  court  in  the  land. 

So  awful  has  been  the  result  of  this  act  which 
has  been  perpetrated  upon  the  people  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  that  the  head  of  the  bu^et-shoppers, 
who  is  now  under  indictment  for  keeping  a  gam-  j 

bling-hell,  and  who  was  to  have  been  tried  for  his 
offense  next  week,  must  be  turned  loose. 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  every  bribe-taker  and 
bribe-giver  brazenly  demanded  to  be  taken  before 
the  committee? 

His  demand  meant,  “I  want  to  be  freed  from  I 

all  possibility  of  punishment.” 

^  literally  true  was  the  handwriting  which  said 
that  “no  criminal  shall  be  punished  if  he  stands 
firm,  no  one  shall  be  punished  save  those  inno¬ 
cents  who  accuse,”  that  the  honest  member  who 
did  accuse  was  promptly  punched,  when  he  came  | 

from  the  committee  room,  by  the  member  accused.  ' 

Was  it  any  wonder  I  laughed  in  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  face  when  they  demanded  my  list  of  crim¬ 
inals  that  they  might  summons  them,  and  thereby 
be  sure  they  had  missed  none  in  their  dealing  out 
of  absolution? 

Was  it  any  wonder  that  I  was  the  only  one  of 
all  the  scores  summonsed  who  laughed  at  the 
solemn  protestations  of  the  committee? 

Now  it  is  for  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  to 
decide  what  they  are  going  to  do  about  this  latest 
and  most  astounding  atrocity  put  upon  them — 
what  are  they  going  to  do  about  it? 

It  is  now  a  long  ten  years  that  I  have  been  pry¬ 
ing  away  at  the  black  foundation  of  this  fraud 
structure.  It  has  been  a  long,  painful  task,  but  I 
knew  that  sooner  or  later  the  day  would  come 
when  the  structure  would  be  toppled,  burying 
beneath  its  slime-covered  timbers  the  criminals 
— an  object-lesson  to  their  kind  for  ages  to  come. 

Toppling  time  is  now  here,  and  the  people 
of  Massachusetts,  in  dealing  with  this  climaxing 
crime,  have  the  world  for  an  audience. 

The  following  letter  from  my  counsel  will  show 
the  trick  in  all  its  legal  clearness: 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Lawson, 

33  State  Street,  Boston. 

Dear  Mr.  Lawson:  Replying  to  your  in¬ 
quiry  relative  to  the  effect  on  witnesses  sum¬ 
moned  and  on  subsequent  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  if  the  Legislature,  by  a  committee, 
investigates  alleged  bribery  of  its  members, 

I  advise  you  as  follows: 

First:  A  witness  duly  summoned  before  a 
legislative  committee  to  which  the  Legislature 
has  given  full  powers  may  be  compelled  to  ap¬ 
pear  and  answer,  or,  finally,  be  adjudged  in 
contempt.  Nor,  as  the  statutes  now  stand,  can 
he  be  excused  from  answering  on  the  ground 
that  the  answer  would  incriminate  him. 

Second:  A  witness  who  so  appears  and 
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testifies  upon  a  subject  referred  to  such 
committee  “shall  not  be  prosecuted  or  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on 
account  of  any  action,  maUer,  or  thing  con¬ 
cerning  which  he  may  so  testify  or  produce 
evidence,  except  for  perjury  oonunkted  in 
such  testimony. "  Revis^  Laws  of  Mass., 
Ch.  3,  Sect.  17. 

In  1871  one  Henry  Emery  refused  to  an¬ 
swer  certain  questions  propounded  by  the 
Senate  on  the  constitutional  ground  that 
the  answers  would  incriminate  him.  The 
statute  then  provided  that  the  testimony  of 
such  witness  should  not  be  used  against  him 
in  any  criminal  proceeding.  The  court  held 
that  this  was  not  a  sufficiently  broad  amnesty 
to  compel  the  witness  to  testify;  he  might 
otherwise  be  compelled  to  disclose  the 
circumstances  of  his  crime  and  thereaf- 
terward  be  prosecuted  on  other  evidence; 
hence  he  need  not  testify.  Emery’s  case,  107 
Mass.,  172. 

The  same  result  was  reached  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  under  a 
similar  statute.  Counselman  v.  Hitchcock, 
142  U.  S.,  547. 

Our  statutes  are  now  broader  than  they 
were  in  1871,  and  not  only  exempt  the  wit¬ 
ness  from  prosecution  on  the  evidence  he  may 
give,  but  from  any  prosecution  whatever  on 
any  matter  concerning  which  he  testifies. 

Such  a  statute  is  in  my  opinion  constitu¬ 
tional.  It  is  true  that  the  pardoning  power 
rests  with  the  Governor  and  Council  and  is 
to  be  exercised  only  after  conviction.  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Mass.,  Ch.  II.,  Article  VIII. 

The  statute  in  question  is,  however,  not  a 
pardon  but  a  general  amnesty  which  may  be 
granted  in  l)ehalf  of  persons  who  are  subject 
to  trial  but  who  have  not  yet  been  convicted. 

'  Such  a  statute  has  been  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Brown 
V.  Walker,  161  U.  S.,  591. 

See  also  the  recent  B^f  Packers  case. 

I  therefore  conclude  that  if  members  of  the 
Legislature  or  others  testify  “concerning” 
alleged  bribery  before  a  committee  to  which 
such  subject  is  referred,  they  cannot  after¬ 
ward  be  prosecuted  for  the  bribery  “concern¬ 
ing”  which  they  testified,  even  though  they 
testify  eier  so  little.  Very  truly  yours, 

(Signed)  Hoher  Albers. 

May  26,  1906.  Thomas  W.  Lawson. 

TO  THE  HONORABLE  CURTIS 
GUILD,  JR. 

May  26,  1906. 

To  THE  Honorable  Cltitis  Guild,  Jr., 

Governor  of  Massachusetts, 

State  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Your  Excellency:  At  the  present  time  the 
boldest  band  of  criminals  that  has  ever  degraded 


our  State  is  working  out  a  montrous  outrage  • 
upon  the  people. 

Already  abulute  inuannity  from  puni^unent 
has  been  granted  scores  of  criminals. 

Already  the  machiaery  has  been  set  in  motion 
to  free  other  criminals  from  all  consequences  of 
their  crimes. 

As  a  dtizea  of  Massachusetts,  it  is  my  pridlege 
to  call  upon  you  to  prevent  this  contemplated  d^- 
tardly  outrage. 

The  enclo^  copy  of  a  statement  I  have  just 
made  to  the  people  of  our  Sute  and  one  to  the 
Legislature  will  give  you  details  of  what  has  been 
done  and  what  is  contemplated. 

Believe  me. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  Thomas  W.  Lawson. 

TO  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  LEGIS¬ 
LATURE 

By  the  acts  of  your  Committee  on  Rules,  sitting 
in  star  chamber,  absolute  immunity  has  already 
been  granted  scores  of  criminals. 

I  believe  it  is  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
bring  before  it  a  large  number  of  other  criminals 
whose  appearance  will  bring  immunity  from  pun¬ 
ishment  for  crimes  committed  at  former  sessions 
of  the  Legislature  and  crimes  committed  outside 
the  Legislature,  such  as  frauds  in  stock  transac¬ 
tions,  etc. 

As  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  I  deem  it  my 
privilege  to  demand  that  the  Legislature  at  once 
withdraw  the  power  it  has  conferred  upon  its 
Committee  on  Rules  to  grant  absolution  to  red- 
handed  crimiiuils,  and  particularly  to  withdraw 
such  power  now,  before  this  committee  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  freeing  certain  members  of  the 
committee  itself  from  the  consequences  of  bribe¬ 
giving  and  bribe-taking. 

May  26,  1906.  Thomas  W.  Lawson. 

TO  THE  BRIBE-GIVERS  AND  BRIBE¬ 
TAKERS  OF  THE  MASS.ACHU- 
SETTS  LEGISLATURE 

Henceforth  it  will  be  your  pri\ilege  to  work  at 
your  vocation  in  the  open. 

In  the  light  of  present  conditions  it  will  only  be 
necessary  for  you  to  secure  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  or  House. 

With  this  majority  you  can  appoint  an  inves¬ 
tigating  committee  and — the  trick  is  pulled  oflE 
and  the  consequences  slammed  shut. 

That  the  possibilities  of  this  condition  outpipe 
any  of  your  former  dreams  will  be  evident  to  your 
ebonized  ooze  imagination. 

To  illustrate: 

The  State  House  can  at  once  and  with  perfect 
safety  be  confiscated  for  a  State  bucket-shop,  with 
the  State  treasury  as  the  kitty,  the  bribe-givers  as 
dealers,  and  the  bribe-takers  as  customers,  while 
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the  different  State  institutions  can  be  turned  into 
distiUeries  and  breweries. 

May  a6,  1906.  Thokas  W.  Lawson. 

As  I  write  these  lines  (the  foUowing  Mon¬ 
day),  consternation  re^ns,  and  I  wonder  if 
the  Almighty  in  His  marvelous  workings  is 
going  to  allow  the  historian  to  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  entry: 

“After  years  of  brazen,  contemptuous  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man — after 
honest  men  had  begun  to  despair  of  putting  an 
end  to  Massachusetts  legislative  prostitution, 
the  most  venal  L^islature  of  them  all,  that 
of  1906,  in  the  height  of  its  insolent  de¬ 
bauchery,  was  caught  in  the  belting  of  its  own 
thresher  and  stripped.  So  revolting  was  the 
hideous  nakedness  that  all  the  people  were 
amazed,  horrified,  galvanized.  In  1906  the 
p)eople  of  Massachusetts  rose,  and — for  a 
decade  the  whisper  ‘investigation’  had  the 
same  effect  in  the  halls  of  Beacon  Hill  as  a 
Kansas  cyclone  with  a  return-trip  ticket.”  I 
wonder. 


A  Hero  and  a  Horror 

Upton  Sinclair  and  the  Beef  Trust 

The  route  of  an  avalanche  is  not  man- 
planned.  Once  an  avalanche  starts,  God 
help  him  who  tries  to  sidetrack  it! 

To-day,  from  our  hills,  in  our  valleys,  on 
our  plains,  and  over  the  waters  from  foreign 
lands,  a  cry  of  horror  rings,  and  the  million 
voices  of  its  resounding  reverberations  shriek 
“Beef  Trust!”  * 

But  once  before  has  our  generation  shud¬ 
dered  at  an  outcry  loud  enough  to  startle 
the  world.  When  the  shroud  that  covered 
the  hideous  deeds  of  London’s  Jack  the 
Ripper  was  tom  aside,  man’s  stomach  re¬ 
volted,  woman’s  face  blanched.  As  a  shiver 
is  to  a  spasm,  as  a  zephyr  to  a  whirlwind, 
was  the  affrighted  cry  “The  Ripper!”  to  the 
angry,  horror-laden  bellow  “Beef  Trust!” 
There  was  but  one  Jack  the  Ripper;  he  was 
penniless,  crazy.  The  compounders  of  the 
deadly  Beef  Trust  poison  are  legion.  They 
array  themselves  in  fine  linen,  and  Intellect 
is  one  of  their  lesser  deities.  Jack  the  Ripper 
was  discovered  but  to  be  lost.  Unwritten 
records  say  he  was  thrown  into  a  vat  of  quick¬ 
lime.  The  English,  when  they  uncover  un¬ 
speakable  filth,  will  not  tolerate  the  stench. 
America  merely  holds  her  nose  while  the  Beef 
Trust  continues  to  till  its  acres  of  pollution. 


It  gives  me  joy  beyond  expression  to  lay 
my  mite  of  tribute  at  the  feet  of  the  young 
hero  who  has  shown  the  world  in  what  foul 
slime  the  Beef  Trust  fortunes  sprout  and  mul¬ 
tiply  as  noxious  weeds. 

To  show  to  the  American  pieople  the  brave, 
tireless,  indomitable  toiler  for  better  things, 
the  workman  who  keep)s  his  ears  closed  to 
the  taunts  of  his  coward  fellows,  his  eyes 
op>en  to  their  snares,  his  face  toward  the  sun; 
to  show  the  “System”  and  the  “System’s” 
p>ander  horde  that  when  the  peopde  shall  be 
thoroughly  awakened,  the  sum  total  of  the 
“  System’s  ”  malignant  deviltries  will  be  no 
more  important  than  the  emptyings  of  a  city’s 
sewage  into  God’s  great  ocean,  I  will  tell  the 
brief  tale  of  Upton  Sinclair. 

It  was  but  a  few  months  ago  that  I  received 
from  him  this  telegram: 

“Have  sent  you  the  manuscript  of  ‘The  Jungle.’ 
WTien  you  read  it  let  me  come  to  Boston  and  see 
you — please  do.” 

Then  came  a  note  from  a  hero  of  heroes,  a 
pioneer  in  an  unselfish  cause,  a  laborer  who 
dodges  the  bricks  when  blind  prejudice  batters 
down  his  structure,  and  who,  when  he  has 
earned  a  rest  and  a  reward,  begins  his  work 
anew — one  of  the  really  great  Socialists: 

“Don't  fail,  Mr.  Lawson,  to  give  Upton  Sinclair 
a  lift.  He  sorely  needs  it,  but  hie’ll  win.  He  is  as 
true  as  steel,  the  kind  that  makes  the  swords  which 
free  nations  and  worlds  from  bondage  and  op¬ 
pression.  See  him  and  do  what  he  asks.” 

Then  a  letter  from  Sinclair’s  loving  father. 
I  wish  I  might  print  it  in  full,  but  I  cannot, 
for  in  a  postscript  he  says: 

“  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  treat  this  communica¬ 
tion  in  confidence.  I  may  not  please  my  son  in 
meddling  with  his  private  affairs.” 

Notwithstanding,  I  cannot  resist  the  temp>- 
tation  to  lift  a  corner  of  the  curtain  on  one 
paragraph  of  the  exquisite,  fatherly  letter: 

“‘The  Jungle’  will  be  sent  you  in  hojjes  that  you 
may  be  interested  in  my  boy’s  welfare  and  cause. 
You  can  do  more  than  any  living  man  (provided, 
of  course,  you  feel  it  is  in  a  cause  that  is  right). 
Kindly  look  deeper  into  this  matter  and  help  along 
a  noble,  fine  young  man,  of  whom  you  will  surely 
learn  more  later  on.” 

This  was  the  work  necessary  before  Upton 
Sinclair,  the  youngest  muck-raker,  but  one  of 
the  noblest  of  them  all,  could  get  even  a  hear¬ 
ing  for  that  story  which  an  awestruck  world 
is  reading  to-day  with  gasp>s  of  horror  and 
amazement.  Three  thousand  dollars  of  the 
cost  of  getting  his  revelation  into  typ)e  he  had 
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collected  in  contributions  of  fifty  cents  and 
a  dollar  from  those  who  could  ill  spare  it, 
and  throughout  he  suffered  those  soul-tortiu« 
that  only  a  Sinclair  can  suffer  and  that  the 
“System”  so  skilfully  inflicts  on  those  who 
go  upon  its  trail. 

It  leaked  out  that  I  w'as  taking  an  interest 
in  Sinclair  and  his  work.  Soon  I  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  the  country’s  great  editors. 
From  it  you  can  figure  out  the  unstable 
status  of  the  muck-raker  who  delves  only  that 
his  fellows  may  stand  upon  clean,  dry  soil; 
for  it  is  written  not  by  a  “System”  hireling, 
but  by  one  who  continuously  and  fearlessly 
battles  against  the  “System,”  one  who  to¬ 
day,  but  a  few  weeks  after  the  penning  of  the 
following  letter,  displays  Upton  Sinclair’s 
writings  on  the  front  page  of  his  paper,  and 
within  prints  double-leaded  editorial  lauda¬ 
tions  of  their  results. 

“ - tells  me  that  you  are  going  to  help 

Upton  Sinclair  bring  out  ‘The  Jungle.’ 
Don’t  do  it,  Lawson.  It  will  be  a  mistake — 
one  that  will  set  back  your  cause  and  will  lose 
you  prestige  at  a  time  when  you  are  making 
great  strides  with  the  class  who  have  all  along 
refused  to  take  your  work  for  what  we  know 
it  to  be.  This  large,  solid,  merchant  and 
middle  capitalistic  class  is  indispensable  to 
any  successful  movement  in  this  country, 
and  they  will  not  stand  for  one  who  stan^ 
for  such  a  book  as  ‘The  Jungle.’ 

“I  don’t  care  how  honest  and  sincere 
Sinclair  may  be,  and  I  believe  he  is  as  honest 
and  sincere  as  you  or  I — yes,  I  will  go  further, 
for  I  believe  his  book  shows  a  true  condi¬ 
tion,  and  one  that  cries  aloud  for  change,  but 
the  book  is  damned  by  its  unprintable  con¬ 
tents. 

“This  is  no  fault  of  Sinclair’s;  it  is  the 
fault  of  his  selection  of  a  subject.  The 
American  people  will  never  forgive  any  one 
who  puts  into  cold  type  the  disgusting  vile¬ 
ness  which  he  has  unearthed.  Decent  people 
will  be  roused  against  the  Beef  Trust,  but 
nevertheless  they  v.'ill  not  forgive  the  man 
who  holds  up  this  Llth  before  women  and 
children. 

“I  hope  you  will  think  long  and  carefully 
before  you  put  yourself  behind  Sinclair’s 
book,  for  I  feel  it  may  be  the  irretrievable 
mistake  we  have  been  hoping  you  would  not 
commit.” 

In  my  reply,  among  other  things,  I  said: 

“I  have  decided — and  I  will  not  recant 
— that  I  will  do  what  is  in  my  power  to  get 


before  the  world  ‘The  Jungle’  and  all  of 
Sinclair’s  writings.  I  do  this  fully  recog¬ 
nizing  the  horror  with  .which  Americans, 
particularly  American  women  and  children, 
will  view  this  reeking  mass  of  putrid  facts. 

“On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  told  you 
before,  the  evil  is  so  awful,  an'd,  if  uncon¬ 
quered,  its  ultimate  consequences  will  be  so 
surpassingly  dreadful  to  our  people  and  our 
country,  that  any  one  is  justified  in  using  the 
most  heroic  treatment  to  work  the  cure.  That 
cure  is  the  crushing  to  death,  beyond  all  pos¬ 
sibility  of  resurrection,  of  the  hellish  ‘System’ 
which  underlies,  encompasses,  and  pervades 
all  this  body-mind-and-soul-killing  rottenness. 

“To  work  this  cure,  I  believe  Sinclair  is 
justified  in  laying  before  the  American  people 
in  big,  bold,  cold  print,  not  only  his  ‘Jungle,’ 
but  the  worse  conditions  which  he  knows 
exist  in  Packingtown,  and  which  were  too 
unutterably  and  inhumanly  foul  for  even  hfe 
‘Chamber  of  Horrors.’  If,  to  stand  imtil  the 
end  for  the  spreading  of  these  facts,  in  order 
that  fiends  may  no  longer  take  from  the  people 
their  wages  and  give  to  them  disease  and 
death,  it  be  necessary  for  me  to  go  down  with 
the  American  people,  I  will  go  down,  and 
willingly.” 

After  one  publisher  had  canceled  his  con¬ 
tract  to  put  “The  Jungle”  before  the  people, 
another  firm  agre^  to  publish  the  book  if 
its  lawyer,  upon  his  own  examination,  should 
find  the  conditions  Sinclair  pictured.  The 
lawyer  found  them — and  worse. 

Then  Everybody’s  Magazine  secured 
Sinclair’s  article  in  answer  to  J.  Ogden 
Armour,  published  in  the  May  issue. 

Then— iow  quickly  and  thickly  come  the 
boats  and  the  life-buoys  once  one’s  ship 
reaches  harbor  I — came  offers  galore. 

Then  the  boss  Muck-raker  of  us  all.  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  read  “The  Jungle,”  and — 
the  gong  struck  for  the  Beef  Trust. 

All  that  remains  now  is  interment,  unless 
the  American  people  as  a  relief  for  their  feel¬ 
ings,  which  now  are  rumbling  like  Vesuvius, 
should  decide  upon  a  hanging  bee — legal 
hanging,  of  course,  I  mean,  the  sort  of  hang¬ 
ing  to  which  courts  sentence  deliberate,  pre¬ 
meditating  poisoners. 

One  word  more  before  I  leave  Sinclair  and 
his  work.  I  want  to  ask  of  my  readers  a 
favor — for  the  first  time:  Read  Upton  Sin¬ 
clair’s  “The  Jungle,”  and  see  that  every  red- 
blooded  American  of  your  acquaintance  reads 
it,  too.  Then,. think! 


Mr.  hawaou  will  continue  his  Revelations  lu  High  Finance  in  the  .August  number. 
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^‘Hammer  the  Hammer” 

WITHOUT  FEAR  OF  DISCHARGE,  IF  THE 
“Ct  Owl’s  Head  trade>mark  is  on  the  stock,  because  the 
revolver  hsmmer  never  touches  the  firing  pin.  This 
prlaeiple,  found  only  in  the  Iver  Johnson  Safety 
Automatic  Revolver,  it  due  to  the  fact  that  the  lever 
which  transmits  the  blow  from  the  hammer  to  the  firiug 
pin  is  never  in  position  to  do  so  except  whom  tho  triggor 
is  pallod  aU  tbn  wny  back. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  “SHOTS” 

It’s  full  of  firearm  lore;  gires  important  facte  that  ereir  owner  of 
firearms  should  know,  and  goes  into  details  and  illustrates  bj 
sectional  views  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Irer  Johnson. 


Ivar  Johnson  Safety 
Hammer  Revolver 
S-in.  barrel,  nickel-plated 
finish.  22  rim  fire  cart¬ 
ridge.  center 
fire  cartridge  -  -  SS.OO  i 


Iver  Johnson  Safety 
Hammerleaa  Revolver 
(■inch  barrel,  nickel-plated 
finish,  S2-n  center 
fire  cartridge  -  •  SS.OO 


wiU  be  sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price  if  your  dealer  will  not  supply 
IVER  JOHNSON’S  ARMS  AND  CYCLE  WORKS 
126  River  Street,  Fitchburs,  Mass, 

New  York  Offlce:  W  Chambers  St.  Pacific  Coast  Branch;  PrB. 
Bekeart  Co..  2220  Alameda  Are..  Alameda,  Cal.  European  Oflice: 
Plckhnben  4,  Hamburg,  Germany, 


The  Lens  of  the  Camera 

Is  the  most  important  feature.  This  year  Kodaks,  Premos,  Hawk- 
eyes,  Centuries  and  other  cameras  can  be  had  fitted  with  the 
Tessar  Lens,  a  lens  that  will  make  all  kinds  of  pictures  under 
all  kinds  of  conditions.  This  lens  requires  only  about  half  the 
light  required  by  lenses  usually  furnished  on  cameras.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  possible  to  use  it  for  home  portraiture,  photographing  the 
babies,  as  well  as  the  most  rapid  outdoor  pictures,  with  equally 
good  results.  No  other  lens  has  so  wide  a  range  of  usefulness 
and  is  at  the  same  time  so  compact  and  perfect  optically. 

Specify  Tessar  when  ordering  your  camera. 

Send  for  Booklet  “Aids  to  Artistic  Aims.** 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Cot 


I’lemse  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Quality 

Counts  I 
For  Everything 

In  a  Revolver 

H.  &  R.  Revolvers 

Hd  YOUR  OWN 


»2.50 


Of  the  BROOKS  System 

Mil  icci — raoct  ot  them  witli  no  tool 
experioce  whatever— built  boats  by  tha  Brooia 
SyattB  last  yaar.  Oaar  fifty  per  canL  haiaebaitt 
their  wm€omt  boata.  Maay  have  estabCahed 
thcmoelTes  ia  the  beat  buildfaif  boainesa. 

U  yae  can  drive  a  nail  and  cut  oat  a  piece  at 
BMtterial  flea  a  full  site  patteni — yoo  cao  beild 

VocM— ia  your  leisure  time — at  home. 

The  Brooks  S3r3tea  consists  of  ceact  alze 
printed  paper  patterns  of  every  part  of  the  boat— 
with  detaMed  lastractlons  and  weritioc  Hlias* 
tratiens  showing  each  step  of  the  work — an  item¬ 
ized  bill  of  oatei^  required  and  how  to  secure  H. 

All  you  need  ia  the  patteioo^  costing  from  Ih.ja 
ap— end  materials  from  Is-oo  up.  Only  common 
household  tools  required. 

We  also  furnish  complete  boats  in  the  Knock 
Down  form — ready  to  put  together.  Satisfaction 
guaontteed  or  money  refunded. 

Oar  big  free  cataAsg  tells  how  you  can  build 
’  boots  idt  styles— all  sizes. 

BR0OJCS  BOAT  MAlfUFACTUKIffa  COMPANY 

tOrigioMtors  of  the  Patteni  S)’steiii  of  Boat  Building) 

1707  Ship  St..  Bay  City,  Mkh.,  U.  &.  A. 


will  Stand  tiw  doaest  scrutiajr. 

Investigate  them  and  you  will 
bnyno  ottarr. 

The  H.  8t  R.  Revotvers  are 
known  around  the  world  lor 
their  safety,  accuracy,  durability,  perfect  de¬ 
sign,  and  generaf  superiority. 

O^ly  the  most  skilled  mechanics  and  oi^ 
the  finest  quality  of  material  emptied  ia 
their  manufacture^  Everr  piece  is  tirohcd 
to  the  loooth  part  of  aa  men  and  fits  perfectly, 

rattle  in  “  H.  &  B.**  sudl  as  a  qpuck  shaiw 
reveals  in  other  makes. 

Every  revolver  that  leaves  the  fectory  has 
passed  me  most  rfgsd  inspection  and  is  guar¬ 
anteed  perfect. 

Barra  and  cyfinderdrilfed  fromsoKd  piece 
el  finest  forged  steel,  solidsteel  frame,  hand- 
sone  robber  stock.  adoriSng  good  grip. 

Noted  for  smooth  actian,  perfect  accuracy' 
and  power.  Don’t  experiment  with  an  mi- 
reliule  make  because  low  price  is  offered  as 
a  tempting  bait. 

The  H.  &  R.  Model  1905  Double  Action  Revolver 
is  mediom  in  size,  weight  and  price,  but  an  efiective 
weapoB.  33  calibez,  5  shot  C.  F.  8.  ft  W.  oitiidge. 

sK*  DBtTTol,  oickel  finiab  price  U.S0. 

4V  featToi,  -  .  .  .  sa.se. 

6*  bariwl,  .....  $3.50. 

For  blue  finish  odd  50c.  to  either  size.  Greatest  value 
ever  oOored  lor  the  price. 

SjaUJfy  all  damlers  im  reliable  Sparta^  goods. 

If  not  told  a  yonr  town,  we  will  sb^  direct  prepaid 
ate  receipt  of  price. 

niTflNtN  R  HClaNSIR  Ans  Ct.» 

265  PARK  AVC..  WOR.CESTER.  MASS. 

Send  for  catalog  of  our  full  liaa  faicladhig  our 
famous  Safety  Hammerioso. 


5000  New  Model  1006  k 

DETROIT  AUTO  MARINE  MOTORS 

SOLD  IN  THREE  MONTHS-WHY? 


NOVAIVtS  NOSl’klNCA 
NO  GEARS  NOCAMJs 
NOThlNO  rooO  WRONu 


EASY  TO  BUY 
EASY  TO  INSTALL 
EAST  TO  operate 

lOOOO 


WE  ARE  BUILDING 

-Auro  MARINE  GASOLINE  ENGINES  ThlS  YEAR 

•  white  for  CATALOliUE  1-20  HP 

DETROIT -AUTO  MARI.NE  CO  103  E  CoboRESTSrT>n><o.r  M 

—  .  -  FriHALL  Mor  ‘>.S  LI*^t'{TY  M  NtWYOHtt  - 


The  advortisemanta  in  Everybody’s  Magaziae  are  indexed.  Tnm'te  page  3. 
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^r«2LRE  YOU  CHAINED^ 

■i^ 


TO  A 


Small  POSITION? 


LEARN  TO  MAKE  FROM  $3000  TO  $10,000 
Yearly  in  the  REAL  ESTATE  BUSINESS 


We  will  teach  you  the  REAL  ESTATE,  GENERAL  BROKERAGE  AND  INSUR¬ 
ANCE  BUSINESS  by  mail.  T^is  is  your  opportunity  to  gucceed  without  capltaL 

By  Mir  fyatem  yoa  can  learn  the  busioese  and  make  money  in  a  few  weeks  without 
interferinf  with  your  present  occupation.  All  graduates  appointed  representatives  of 
leading  interaatkNial  brokerage  companies  who  will  fnmtsh  choice  salable  real  estate  and 
investments,  co-operate  with  and  help  you  to  make  a  Urge  steady  income.  Our  co¬ 
operative  methods  insure  larger  and  steadier  proto  than  ever  before.  Full  couse  in 
Comsofcinl  Law  given  free  to  every  real  estate  student.  Every  business  man  should  have 
this  course.  Our  Free  Book  is  valuable  and  interesting  sad  lelU  you  how^en  can  smtetd. 

H.  W.  CROSS.  President  The  Cross  Co.  176  REAPER  BLOCK,  CHICAGO 


MAIL 


Banking 


BY 


Officers  snd  Directors: 

■OKAOB  1.  AmUtEWS, 

FtmISm:  OtonUad  XUctrte  Sattny  Oosvesy 
0.  W.  BDISHAM,  PiMldMit  Th,  Stndnd  Tool  Co. 
T.  W.  XOXinLAlI, 

FTMldMt  Tho  Iter  Elmtor  Oonpoey 
A.  1.  oamOLM,  AMTlcaa  Btaol  oBd  Win  Oo. 

H.  B.  OORHBK,  Tie*  Tmldtet 
S.  A.  SAEBBTSON, 

rnSdiet  Bosk  of  Oonnerco,  E.  A 
THOKAI  I.  SEAMBT.I.T, 

Tloo  Ftteidtet  SroonUl  Pkiniinl  Conpony 
KAVniAE  EATS, 

Tloo  PiMidtet  doootead  Wonted  mils 

I.  T.  HALE,  Tnoenor 

J.  H.  HOTT,  Eoyt,  DooUs  S  E«oy,  Attanoyi 

K.  E  JOHEBOE,  M.  B.  S  E.  E.  JoteMS,  AttOTBoyi 
EAIPS  T.  EXES,  OapttelUt 

BAIOOII  LITTLE.  OopIteUst 
S.  LIUTT,  Tloo  PnoMnt 

■AMVEL  MATEBE,  Hokaadi,  Hotter  S  Ooapoey 
WM.  8.  MATEBE, 

Pnridt  Tho  Okrdasd  CUh  Ins  Ooapoay 
H.  B.  EBWOOHB,  PnolteBt 
S.  B.  EOBTOE, 

Ollteoy,  Eortes  S  Ocsiiooy 
J.  E  MVII,  loontery 
joiree  oooott.oo 

PraUnt  EoMoool  Ooihos  Oifosy 
JAMBB  BPBTEK, 

Bi«y»  E  Ootepaey,  Boakon,  Eov  ToA 
AEDBBW  IQUIEB. 

Iflio.  tee  dm  S  Donyooy,  Attaraoyo 

E.  0.  BTOEE. 

Tloo  Prmtest  Tte  Olonload  EoMnol  Bosk 
f.  U.  WAIIB,t]hotmoB  / 


Conservative  People 

in  Cleveland  have  had  the 
advantage  of 

4%  Interest 

lor  over  60  years 

Our  plan  of  receiving  deposits  by  mail 
gives  you  this  same  advantage  in  a  bank 
where  capital  and  surplus  of 

Six  Million  Dollars 

insures  you  against  the  possibility  of  loss. 

Tke  Citizens  Savings 

and  Trust  Co. — Cleveland 

The  oldest  and  largest  institution  /y 

of  its  kind  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

EstabUshcd  1868  ^ 

Assets  over 

Million 

Dollars  ^ 

X-'X  ^  ^  ^ 

XX jXjX  -•■■■■ 


neete  mention  Eecry6ody'B  Masazine  wtacn  pen  write  ts  irterrtinri- 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZIN^ 


A  Talk  On 

Advertising  Service 


TiHE  article  re¬ 
produced  on  this 
and  the  opposite 
page  is  from  Print¬ 
ers’  Ink,  the  most 
prominentand  inde- 
pendentadvertlsint 
Journal  in  America. 

The  editors  of 
Printers’  Ink  wrote 
and  published  this 
article  on  their  own 
initiative  after 
making;  the  most 
complete  and  com¬ 
prehensive  investl- 
g:ation  of  advertis- 

Ingagency  methods 

for  the  benefit  of 
their  readers. 

Lord  &  Thomas 
are  reproducing;  the 
article  this  month 
in  thirty -five  lead¬ 
ing  magazines  at 
an  expense  of  over 

$30,000.00. 

Because  they 
believe  this  report 
by  so  great  and 
independent  an 
authority  as 
Printers’ Ink  con¬ 
stitutes  a  matter 
of  concern  to  all 
whoare  Interest¬ 
ed  In  that  most 
interesting  part 
of  modem  com¬ 
merce  —  modem 
advertising. 


I  Prmmters’  Ink. 

_  ,  A  JOVMSAL  rOK  ADVftanMM 

amnaai)  M  8BOOinxn.M  Mattcb  AT  Tn  New  You.  N.  T..  Fon  OrTTCx.  Jen  a.  m. 
Voi-LV.  '  '  NEW  YORK,  Apbil  18, 1906.  No.  3. 

MODERN  ADVERTISING.  SERVICE.  from  the  Tory  besiaahiK,  aod  give  him 

- •  retnniA  that  mean  growth,  withoat  tb«  waste ' 

oaoAXUATioti  or  tkk  lobtm  a.  mottAS  of  money  that  wonld  come  from  aapeii- 
ADVBBTisniG  AGBitcv— MOW  SAID  TO  BK  mental  wotfc. 

THi!  LABGEST  AGEKCT  iM  THIS  corNTBv  Contract  BBmes  twehre  dnttet  which 

nSn«ffACCOCT«TS  ABB  OPE  BATED  SIDE  BV  MiVice  'a 

SIDE,  EACH  BELPIMO  THE  OTHEB-WBiT-  u  ,uo  bind*  the  adrertlscr  to  cortahi  , 

IMG  GOOD  copy  AKD  WATCHING  AND  BE*  duties  which  be  must  faithfully  carr)’  out 
COBDING  BKTUBNS  EOCAI.LV  INPOBTANT.  for  OUf  guidance.  I 

-  He  must,  when  and  where  it  is  practicable.  | 

(Lord  ft  Thomas  now  claims  the  distinc-  make  a  weekly  report  on  retum's'  from  bis  J 
tion  oi-  being  tho  largest  general  advertising  advertising,  specifying  the  number  of  replies  j 
agencx.  in  the  United  States.  and  orders  received  from  each  separate  i 

TNo  American  Advertising  Agency  has  pieea  of  copy  and  each  separate  medium  in  , 
ever  made  a.  statement 'showing  as  much  mail  order  campaigns,  and  the  amount,  of  i 
'  business'as  they  show.  "!■  '  i  traceable  increaaeln  sakii  doe  to  his  isdver-  ' 

Illiey  claim  leadership  not  only  in  the  gross  tising  when  goods  are  sold  throngh  retailers .  j 
amonat  of  advertising  cleared  through  their  Oa  onr  part,  we  bind  ourselves  to  com- 
Lorgsnisation.  but  also  in  the  number  of  pare  the  returns  snd  sales  shown  in  each 
I  individna)  occonuts  on  their  books.  advertiser's  report  with  reports  and  sta-  J 

t  These  nnmhend  GH5  in  February.  tislics  of  other  clients,  ascertaining  each  j 

1,  It  ‘is  said  that  no  other  agency  has  evet  week  whether  his  advertising  is 'paying  as 
shown  more  than  200.  well  as  it  ought  to  and  diacovering  defects 

'.  Lord  ft  Thotaas  gave  tbe;,following  esten-  when  H  is  not.  Of  course,  we  trev  all  these 
iQve  insight  into  their  methods  the  other  day  reports  In  strict  confidence.  This  informa-, 
ior  i^inters'  Ink.  TbeY  said:  tion  is  tabulated  in  what  we  call  onr"Kecord 

"While  ours  is  the  largest  agency  in  the  of  Resolts.'' 
country,  we  do  not  seek  to  handle  large  The  latter  is  the  guiding  spirit  of  onr  bnsl- 
accaunts  to  the  eEcluSibn  of  small  ones.  ness.  , 

In  fact,  we  would  hesitate  to  coofiuc  ope-  It  gives  na  positive  knowledge  about  copy  j 
rations  to  a  half-doscn  very  large  accohnts.  and  mediums  in  widely  varied  lines  of  pot^  1 

1'  We  -seek  particularly  accounts  ranging  licity,  minimises  esperfmental  work,  elimi- 
from  Sl.OOO  to  f3,M)0  a  year,  apd  to  scatter  a  nates  U>e  etcmcat  of  cbuce. 
large  number  of  them  over  a  wide  range  of  By  making  n\orc  certam  the  returns  for 
commodities.  onr  clients  it  meant  onr  growth,  and  we  have 

So  we  are  placing  advertising  today  for  a  developed  this  Record  of  Results  for  six 
t  srider  range  of  cemmodities  and  artictam.  years. 

t  perhaps,  than  any  otb*er  agency.  No  other  agency  m  the  world  has  anything 

^  We  are  the  largest  agency  becanse  we  like  it. 

I,  have  built  np  bundreds  of  small  accounts.  With  this  body  of  information,  pouring 
:  For  this  reaiion  onr  whole  organixalion  in  weekly  from  scores  of  advertisers  In 

I  Is  designed  to  give  the  smallest,  as  well  as  all  lines,  embf  acing  rctnms  from  every  good 
,  the  largest,  advertisers  individnal  attention.  publicatioD  it  the  eonntry  on  clothing,  foods. 

'.  f)nr  growth  depends  on  it.  stoves,  medicines,  mall  merchandise  and 

f  And  we  have  data  about  results  from  so  evco'  form  of  commodity,  sre  quickly  dis- 
t  many  advertisers  that  our  service  conk)  cover  obscure  pablk-alions  that  arc  strong, 

1  not  possibly  be  obtained  from  any  agency  prominent  ones  that  are  weak. 

(  with  fewer  acconnts  and  a  narrower  range  Sixty-six  per  cent  of  general  advertising 
•  of  commodities  to  push.  checked  by  thirty-fonr  per  cent  of  mail  order 

The  very  fact  that  wc  market  so  many  publicity  is  a  ratio  we  carefully  maintain 
'  different  articles  throngh  advertising  gives  bccanse  we  believe  that  mail  order  advertis- 
t  ns  experience  and  judgment  tevaluable  to  ing  is  an  invaluable  guide  to  safe  procedure 
j  any  advertiser.  In  general  advertising  when  properly  hiter- 


>nr  acconnts  are  divided  into  two  great  preted 


branches  —  General  Advertising  and  Mail 
Order  Advertising. 


The  tame  kind  of  copy  that  pnlls  best  for 

(Order  Advertising.  a  mail  order  commodity  will,  when  rishthr  ■ 

This  year  we  will  place  approximately  adapted,  also  get  money  out  of  oemle's 
I2JOO.OOO  In  general  bnsinesi  and r. 500.000 Id  pockets  tn  the  stores.  PeoPW  » 

man  order  Unes.  a  toul  of  >4.000.000.00.  Our  Record  of  Results  shows  many  tur- 

I  Our  mall  order  accounts  bring  ns  absolute  prising  cases  where  small  pnblicaHons  null 
\  data  upon  the  puUinrfposrer  of  different  forms  better  than  ones  pooiicationa  pnn 

j  of  copy  and  also  show  the  pulHng  posrer  of  When  a  publication  begins  to  nav  k  can’t 
I  each  IndlvMnal  newspaper,  magaxine.  mail  remain  hidden  long  .'rom  ns 
j  order,  farm,  religious  and  trade  ionmal.  Records.  oecause  of  our 

t  On  this  data  we  depend  for  knowledge  Many  old  publications  of  immense  nrestien 
\  that  enables  ns  to  start  a  general  adverttaer  have  ctrcnlations  that  have  bem 
*^ith  the  right  copy,  in  the  right  medinms  over  and  over  again,  so  that  their  glgm^ 


^lie  gdycrtiacmcnts  in  Everybody's  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Turn  tb  page  3 
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IF  YOU  are 
seriously 
Interested  in 
advertising  —  If 
you  content  plate 
advertising— if 
you  care  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the 
possibility  of 
increasing  the 
results  from  your 
present  advertis¬ 
ing  —  L  o  r  d  & 
Thomas  will  be 
pleased  to  explain 
I  to  you  in  person 
the  details  of  their 
service. 

Lord  &  Thomas 
are  about  to  is¬ 
sue  a  series  of 
small  books 
(cloth  bound) 
covering  adver- 
news- 


TUMitJitiaiit  saoor  •dvert{s«r*  it  often  oat  Onr  centralized  records  also  indicate  the 
of  all  proportion  to  the  actnel  tetnma  they  most  effeotiye  kinds  of  copy, 
brinx  from  keyed  sdeertlaements.  A  paxe  in  Xontey’a  coats  1500. 

Other  medinms.  comparatively  new  or  jntt  Ji  ta^y  brine  SSXW  to  an  advertiser  in 

belnx  built  np,  without  mncb  prestiire.  may  returns,  or  only  t2. 

ctrculation  that  The  difference  in  rasotts  from  so  eood  a 
makes  them  hiirbly  profitable.  medium  will  be  dne  to  copy  — notfai^  else 

For  example,  in  a  certain  Sontbem  city  whatever, 
there  is  a  certain  daUy  newspaper  of  wide  What  xoes  Into  the  space— that  makes  the 
reputation,  old  and  Kreat  to  circnlatioa.  difference. 

It  has  a  competitor  hi  the  same  town,  new  Our  Copy  Department  is  so  orpranised  that 
and  with  smaller  circulation.  no  writer  handles  more  than  twelve  accounts 

We  tried  out  both  papers  on  mall  proposi;  •  year— or  fewer,  probably,  than-wlth  any 
tions  with  astonishinx  resuits  in  favor  or  the  other  agency  in  the  country, 
smaller  paper.  '  While  our  knowledge  of  mediums  is  vital. 

Then  a  gencraluommodity,  selling  in  stores  our  Record  of  Results  brings  it,  you  might 
was  tried  in  both  with  the  same  rapnlt.  say,  almoA  antomatioally. 

Many  of  onr  clients  were  then  pot  into  this  Therefore,  ninety  per  cent  of  the  thought, 
new  medium,  and  neariy  all  got  sales  and  energy  and  cost  of  running  onr  agency  goes 
inquiries  at  one-third  the  cost  in  the  older  Into  copy. 

paper.  Our  clients  get  Into  such  a  medium  The  Uae  between  snccessful  and  nnsne- 
long  before  its  reputatioD  Is  eatabliahed  gen-  cessful  copy  is  not  broad, 
erally.  Bnt  it  Is  definite. 

Our  system  of  centralized  records  bas^  General  advertising  copy  has  always  been 
on  reports  from  advert.sers.  not  only  allowed  a  wide  margin  for  errors  because 
ladicates  the  line  of  least  resistance  results  could  not  be  traced  under  old  condi- 
qnkkly  and  infallibly,  bnt  the  espenditnre  of  tions. 

oar  largest  client  serves  as  a  gui^  in  the  Mofl  order  advertisers  have  allowed  wo 
tWvelopfnefit  of  oar  sinAilostv  mkI  vico  veTM.  miiriiiD  for  errors,  bat  dotnaodod  exActUndo 


tising 
paper,  maga¬ 
zine  and  out¬ 
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Happeninct  of  the  month— stories,  personalities,  compact  epitomes  of  events  that  are  makinc  history. 


THE  BEEF  TRUST  AND  THE 
MUCK-RAKE 

The  adoption  by  the  Senate  of  the  Meat 
Inspection  Bill,  inserted  as  a  “rider”  on  the 
Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill  by  Senator 
Beveridge,  of  Indiana,  was  another  notable 
triumph  of  muck-rakerism.  The  bill  simply 
provides,  in  effect,  that  meat  eaten  by  Ameri¬ 
cans  shall  be  as  carefully  inspected  as  meat 
intended  for  export.  The  poisoning  of  our 
own  people  must  stop.  Wailing  and  gnash¬ 
ing  of  teeth  are  heard  in  Armourville.  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  got  hotly  and  justly  indignant 
over  the  tainted-packing-house  business.  A 
report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  and  of 
Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds  on  the  infamous  con¬ 
ditions  of  that  business  has  not  been  printed  at 
this  writing.  Whether  it  is  or  not,  the  packers 
are  down  on  their  marrow-bones.  And  the 
man  who  stirred  up  the  President,  really 
caused  the  report  to  be  made,  really  made 
the  packers  yell  for  mercy,  really  had  the  bill 
passed  providing  for  the  inspection  of  meat 
intended  for  interstate  commerce,  is  a  private 
citizen,  a  young  man  and  muck-raker  named 
Upton  Sinclair,  whose  true  and  startling  ex¬ 
posure,  in  this  magazine,  of  the  shameful  and 
almost  incredible  state  of  things  in  “Pack- 
ingtown”  our  readers  vividly  remember. 

RESUROIT 

Some  $40,000,000  in  currency  was  sent  to 
San  Francisco  in  anticipation  of  a  “run”  on 
the  banks  when  they  were  opened,  more  than 
a  month  after  the  earthquake.  The  won¬ 
drous-wise  men  of  Wall  Street  had  been  quak¬ 
ing  in  fear  of  the  consequences.  But  those 


singular  San  Franciscans  actually  put  money 
in  instead  of  drawing  it  out.  The  tax- 
collectors  report  that  there  is  no  great 
increase  of  delinquent  taxes.  Business  and 
building  go  on.  The  theatres  are  open — in 
tents.  The  steel  buildings,  whose  easy  top¬ 
pling  was  expected  by  many  people,  proved 
themselves  so  steady  and  of  such  staying 
powers  that  steel  construction  will  be  a 
favorite  in  the  new  city.  Not  too  many  tall 
fellows,  though,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  Ordi¬ 
nances  regulating  the  height  in  proportion 
to  the  width  of  the  street  have  been  prepared. 
Much  leveling  of  streets  is  propo^.  Not 
too  much,  pray  you,  or  San  Francisco  will 
lose  some  of  her  best  bits  of  the  picturesque. 
She  has  it  in  her  power  to  become  the  most 
beautiful  of  American  cities — if  Washington 
will  forgive  us — by  adhering  to  a  well-con¬ 
sidered  architectural  and  landscape  plan.  It 
will  pay  immensely,  as  it  pays  Paris.  San 
Francisco  is  essentially  an  artist.  Now  is  her 
opportunity. 

THE  INCREASED  COST  OF  LIVING 

Statistics  showing  an  advance  of  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  the 
necessities  of  life  are  published  from  time  to 
time  in  sober  commercial  journals  and  re¬ 
views.  The  “sensational”  papers  may  color 
and  heighten  the  figures  a  little,  but  no  figures 
are  ne^ed.  Compare  your  old  with  your 
recent  bills  or  ask  your  wife.  Who  of  the 
wage-earning,  the  small-  or  moderate-salary- 
eaming  class,  or  the  class  with  fixed  moderate 
incomes  does  not  know  as  a  matter  of  personal 
observation  and  of  inquiry  among  people  in 
similar  circumstances  of  life  that  the  cost  of 
living  has  practically  doubled  in  and  about 
29 
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New  York  City.  And  much  the  same  state  of 
things  will  be  found  even  where  the  question 
of  rent  is  less  acute  than  in  that  region.  Out¬ 
lay  keeps  going  up;  wages  and  salaries  have 
not  risen  in  proportion;  for  the  most  part, 
have  not  risen  at  all.  The  causes  of  this 
disparity  we  leave  it  to  the  professed  political 
economist  to  explain,  if  he  can.  The  con¬ 
nection  of  high  cost  of  living  with  “pros¬ 
perity”  as  a  maker  of  high  prices  we  leave 
aside.  The  constant  growth  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  the  taking  up  of  the  land,  the  immense 
increasing  demand  for  foodstuffs  and  other 
necessities  must  make  necessities  dear,  com¬ 
paratively,  at  all  times.  But  higher  prices 
without  higher  wages:  there’s  the  “  condition 
that  confronts  us.”  It  is  a  serious  condition. 
Prolonged  and  unrelieved,  it  may  have  serious 
consequences,  social,  economic,  and  political. 


WHAT  ARE  THE  ISSUES? 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  shrill  the  fife! 
The  heart  of  the  Congressman  is  fixed  upon 
his  “fences.”  Chunks  of  the  Congressional 
Record  containing  his  thoughts  upon  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  hour  are  making  the  mail-bags 
sag.  His  individual  frank  and  the  franks  of 
the  Congressional  Campaign  Committee  will 
soon  be  diffusing  sound  or  sounding  political 
“literature”  through  the  country  and  giving 
the  farmer  pipe-lighters  in  plenty.  But  what 
is  all  this  great  commotion  about?  What  is 
a  Republican  and  what  a  Democrat  just  now? 
How  do  you  tell  them  apart?  By  what  sign 
and  shibboleth?  The  most  important  busi¬ 
ness  before  the  last  session  of  Congress  was 
the  regulation  of  railway  rates.  No  party 
lines  were  drawn  on  that  question.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  an  old,  though  of  late  unhonored,  law 
of  periodicity,  so  to  speak,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  chosen  two  years  after  a 
Pr^idential  election,  is  likely  to  be  of  the 
opposite  shade  of  politics.  Is  there  to  be  a 
reaction  this  year?  The  Republicans,  much 
as  some  of  their  leaders  may  dislike  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  will  “stand  on”  his  Administration 
and  on  the  work  of  Congress,  and  “stand  ptat” 
in  most  States,  presumably,  on  the  Dingley 
tariff.  Mr.  Speaker  Cannon,  careless  of  the 
Massachusetts  and  other  Republican  tariff 


revisionists,  says  that  anybody  who  wants 
immediate  tariff  revision  will  vote  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  Representatives  in  the  next  House. 
Apparently  the  Democrats  will  make  tariff 
revision  their  main  issue.  There  is  a  great 
amount  of  ebullient  independence  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  radicalism  in  the  United  States 
at  present.  Will  the  old  party  tom-toms 
rally  the  faithful  next  fall? 

30 

COURIERS  OP  THE  AIR 

The  formation,  not  long  ago,  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Aero  Club  and  the  sensational  death  of 
the  young  Belgian  sculptor-aeronaut,  M.  Paul 
Nocquet,  have  drawn  attention  to  the  perils 
that  environ  those  who  go  up  in  the  air  in 
ships.  A  considerable  list  of  disasters  and  of 
narrow  escapes  has  been  drawn  up,  but 
what  is  its  value  unless  the  proportion  of 
accident  to  ascension  is  known?  From  the 
early  days  of  ballooning  there  has  been  the 
element  of  danger,  increased  by  ignorance, 
lumbering  contrivances,  and  faulty  mechan¬ 
ical  devices,  and  the  air-sailor  has  always  been 
the  sport  of  the  winds.  But  as  the  experi¬ 
menting  becomes  more  insistent  and  scientific, 
does  not  this  percentage  of  danger  decrease? 
How  does  it  compare,  in  fact,  with  the  risk  in 
automobiling  or  in  mountain  climbing?  At 
any  rate,  not  even  Arctic  exploration,  which  is 
perhaps  more  dangerous,  is  so  fascinating. 
Man  essays  control  of  a  new  element;  he 
realizes  age-long  legends  like  that  of  Icarus; 
almost  he  goes  “sailing  with  supreme  do¬ 
minion  through  the  azure  deeps  of  air.”  To 
a  young  millionaire  with  spirit,  these  voyages 
in  the  air  offer  the  supreme  type  of  sport. 

30 

THE  NEW  PLEASURE  FLEET 

A  Philadelphian  has  had  a  happy  idea, 
which  will  enable  the  country  to  take  its 
pleasure  sadly  this  summer,  in  the  good,  old 
“Anglo-Saxon”  fashion.  He  has  invented  a 
“pleasure  railway.”  This  is  to  carry  sub¬ 
marine  boats  or  cars,  that  will  dive  under  a 
lake,  pond,  or  other  sheet  of  water,  and  run  at 
various  depths  on  the  bottom.  A  station 
stands  at  the  water’s  edge.  Thence  starts  the 
track,  running  in  a  vertically  undulating 
direction  to  the  bottom.  The  steel  cars  or 
boats  are  shaped  like  a  hollow  shell.  The  top 
part  is  for  passengers.  The  rest  is  to  be  a 
fresh-air  reservoir  while  the  car  is  under  water. 
It  is  air-  and  water-tight.  On  the  upper  side  is 
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a  removable  water-tight,  dome-shaped  hood 
of  glass,  whereby  passengers  make  their  exits 
and  their  entrances.  A  running  cable  puUs 
the  car,  operated  by  a  grip  in  the  passenger 
compartment.  By  a  l^ppy  inspiration  of 
creative  fantaisy  the  cars  will  be  made  in  the 
shape  of  and  painted  to  resemble  whales,  sea- 
serpents,  krakens  huge  and  black,  crocodiles 
of  old  Nile,  horrible  hippopotamuses,  alliga¬ 
tors,  hydras  and  chimeras  dire,  gigantic  lob¬ 
sters  and  other  marine  forms  usually  seen 
darkly  through  and  after  Yorkshire  rabbits 
and  midnight  musty  ale.  Then  you  can  have 
on  your  lake  buccaneers  and  buried  gold  and 
imitation  coral  reefs  and  islets  to  suit  the  taste. 
Suffuse  all  with  the  glare  of  electric  light;  and 
with  all  this  scenery  and  these  bobbing 
monsters  even  a  melancholy  man  ought  to 
sing  for  joy. 

GREAT  FIRE  IN  SYRACUSE 

Chancellor  Day,  of  Syracuse, 

Most  hoirendously’s  broken  loose. 

(Oh,  woe,  whoa!  Alas  and  welawayl) 

He’s  very  panicky  over  “anarchy,”* 

Chancellor  Day,  of  Syracuse. 

(Oh,  woe,  whoa!  Aias  and  welaway!) 

His  heat  the  Chancellor  cannot  lose, 

.  For  there’s  Standard  Oil  to  bum  in  his  cruse. 

(Oh,  ho,  hurroo  and  hooray!) 

The  cruse  of  emphatical,  mighty  prag¬ 
matical. 

Good  old  Chancellor  Day. 

(So,  Oh,  ho!  hurroo  and  hooray!) 

*  Not  a  rime,  but  then  there  was  no  reasoo  in  Mr.  Day’s 
remarks. 


AMERICA  AT  THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES 

American  athletes  at  the  Olympic  games 
in  Athens  were  first,  and  the  rest  “nowhere.” 
On  track  and  £eld  the  Americans  won  eleven 
firsts,  six  seconds,  and  five  thirds;  and  an 
American  won  the  loo-meter  swimming  race. 
They  made  nearly  twice  as  many  f>oints  as 
Great  Britain  with  all  her  colonial  sons. 
Why  is  there  no  Pindar  to  sing  the  glories  of 
these  storm-swift  mnners,  these  airy  jumpers? 
At  any  rate,  St.  Gaudens  could  easily  make 


a  statue  of  Martin  Sheridan  that  would  excel 
Myron’s  Discobolus,  just  as  Discobolus 
Sheridan  can  throw  the  discus  farther  than 
any  Ionian,  Dorian,  i^lian,  or  any  other 
kind  of  a  Hellenic  hero,  laurel-hunter,  or  pot¬ 
hunter  ever  dared.  How  the  ghosts  in  Hades 
must  have  fled  from  the  wild  “yells”  of  the 
barbarians  from  beyond  the  “stream  ocean.” 


HIRED  GIRL  AND  SITTING-ROOM 

Many  plans  for  the  relief,  “elevation,” 
and  entertainment  of  the  hired  girl  have 
been  tried,  especially  by  thoughtful  house¬ 
wives  in  Chicago  and  its  suburbs;  but  has 
any  plan  succe^ed?  The  hired  girl  is  mis¬ 
tress  of  the  situation,  and  she  knows  it. 
Probably  she  resents  being  patronized  and 
“helped.”  How  would  the  people  up-stairs 
like  to  be  visited,  instructed,  and  uplifted  by 
the  people  in  the  basement?  So  we  cannot 
believe  that  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Rhodes,  of 
New  York  City,  Secretary  of  the  Inter¬ 
municipal  Research  Committee,  has  reached 
the  heart  of  the  subject  by  her  kindly  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  hired  girl  ought  to  “have  the 
use  of  the  sitting-room  at  least  once  a  week.” 
We  doubt  if  the  use  of  the  sitting-room  once  a 
week  would  appeal  to  the  hired  girl.  She 
wants  to  be  let  alone,  to  follow  her  own  bent. 
If  she  likes  to  change,  can  she  be  blamed  for 
guarding  herself  against  monotony?  She  has 
her  opinions,  strong  ones,  usually.  What 
with  her  wages,  and  her  board  and  lodging 
included,  she  is  really  more  independent  and 
better  off  than  most  of  her  employers.  And 
when  she  wants  a  sitting-room,  she  wants  one 
of  her  own,  not  the  use  of  yours. 

IN  THE  WEST,  WHERE  THEY  DO 
THINGS 

Things  are  done  in  the  West,  while  we 
Elastem  hunkers  are  talking  ourselves  into 
apoplexy  in  trying  to  prove  that  they  cannot 
be  done  without  ruining  the  Constitution  and 
the  country  forever  and  ever.  Here,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  that  livest  of  forward  -  thrusting 
towns,  Seattle.  She  already  has  a  water  sys¬ 
tem  and  water-power  electric -lighting  plant. 
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She  wants  to  make  another  experiment  in  mu¬ 
nicipal  ownership.  She  wants  municipal  street 
railroads.  In  a  Republican  city,  Republicans 
won’t  declare  for  municipal  street-cars.  In¬ 
dependents  do;  and  they  win.  In  Washington, 
a  liberal  State,  any  city  of  the  first  class  can 
vote  to  issue  Imncls  to  build  or  buy  a  public 
utility.  A  proposal  for  such  a  loan  will 
shorUy  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  Seattle. 
They  have  a  simple  and  direct  way  of  doing 
what  they  want  to  do  out  there. 

^  * 

DEATHS  AND  BIRTHS 

England  is  the  healthiest  country  in 
Europe,  having  a  death-rate  of  16.5  per  1,000 
in  1905.  Germany  and  France  have  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  rate,  about  19.5.  In  the 
Unit^  States  the  death-rate  among  native 
whites  is  13.3  per  1,000;  of  foreign  whites, 
19.4.  Everywhere  the  death-rate  is  decreas¬ 
ing,  and  it  will  continue  to  decrease  as  medical 
and  sanitary  science  improve.  But  if  it  con¬ 
tinually  decreases,  that  unpleasant  fact  of  the 
end  of  life  must  cease  to  be  some  time,  must  it 
not  ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  birth-rate  seems 
to  be  decreasing  almost  everywhere.  If  it 
keeps  on  decreasing,  there  will  be  no  more 
births,  will  there?  Fortunately,  none  will  be 
needed  if  the  other  rate  does  its  duty  and  dis¬ 
appears  altogether. 

HERO  HORSES 

The  horses  of  the  New  York  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  are  about  as  intelligent  as  horses  can  be, 
and  consequently  much  more  intelligent  than 
most  “humans.”  Like  the  firemen,  they  do 
hard  and  desperate  work  and  “take”  any 
amount  of  chances.  It  is  good  to  see  that 
the  present  Fire  Commissioner,  Mr.  John 
O’Brien,  has  reorganized  the  system  of  help¬ 
ing  the  sick  or  injured  horses  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  A  horse  ambulance  is  to  be  stationed 
at  the  de{>artment  horse  hospital.  Henceforth 
these  hero  horses  will  have  as  good  care  as 
there  is. 

THE  RAILROAD  RATE  BILL 

By  its  reshaping  and  amendment  of  the 
Hepburn  Rate  Bill,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
the  Senate  has  confuted  its  traducers  and 
shown  itself  more  radical  and  more  respon¬ 
sive  to  popular  feeling  than  the  more  direct 
representatives  of  the  people.  The  vital 
principle  of  the  original  House  bill  is,  how¬ 


ever,  maintained:  authority  to  fix  rates  is  given 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
An  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Lodge 
includes  among  common  carriers  corporations 
or  persons  transpcMting  oil  by  pipe  lines,  and 
thus  puts  the  Standairi  Oil  Company  under 
the  control  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission.  Another  amendment  of  Mr.  Lodge’s 
reenacts  the  imprisonment  clause  for  givers 
and  receivers  of  rebates — taken  out  of  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Act  by  the  Elkins  anti¬ 
rebate  law.  An  equally  important  amend¬ 
ment  of  Senator  McCumber’s  provides  for  the 
forfeiture  by  a  shipper,  asking  or  getting  a  re¬ 
bate  or  discrimination,  of  three  times  the  value 
involved  in  the  rebate  or  discrimination.  An 
amendment,  offered  by  Senator  Elkins,  of 
West  Virginia,  but  prepared  by  Senator  Mc- 
Laurin,  of  Mississippi,  requires  that  after 
May  1, 1908,  no  interstate  carrier  shall  trans¬ 
port  commodities  of  its  own  in  competition 
with  shippers  over  its  own  lines.  This  is  to 
protect  the  independent  coal  operators  against 
the  coal-carrying  roads.  It  strikes  at  a  gross 
injustice. 

OTHER  IMPORTANT  AMENDMENTS 

To  Senator  Bailey  belongs  the  honor  of  a 
most  necessary  and  unexpected  amendment, 
the  subjection  of  sleeping-cars  and  express 
companies — Oh,  where  was  “Tom”  Platt 
then? — to  the  commission.  To  Senator 
Culberson,  of  Texas,  is  due  the  prohibition 
of  the  issue  of  free  passes;  but  many,  too 
nuiny,  exceptions  have  lessened  or  minimized 
the  effect  of  his  intention.  An  amendment 
of  Senator  Elkins’s  requires  carriers,  on  ap¬ 
plication  from  shippers,  to  furnish  necessary 
switches,  terminals,  and  connections.  This 
is  directed  against  the  abuses  committed  by 
coal  roads  in  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  Another  amendment  of  Mr.  Lodge’s 
gives  the  commission  authority  over  joint 
rates  and  through  rates  when  one  of  the 
connecting  carriers  is  a  water  line.  The  ad¬ 
mirable  provision  of  the  original  bill  making 
refrigerator  and  other  private  car  lines  com¬ 
mon  carriers  is  retained,  as  is  the  specific 
prohibition  of  all  unjust  and ,  unreasonable 
transportation  charges. 

“COURT  REVIEW” 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
heat  and  dust  about  “court  review,”  “nar¬ 
row,”  “  broad,”  and  so-  forth.  No  granting 
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or  denying  by  the  Congress  could  abridge  or 
increase  the  essential  right  of  carriers  or  of 
shippers  to  the  fullest  protection  of  the 
courts.  The  “great  constitutional  lawyers” 
have  made  excellent  arguments  for  and 
against,  and  the  layman  can  only  depend  upon 
his  common  sense.  The  Senate  agreed  with 
the  House  that,  when  the  commission,  upon 
complaint  and  hearing,  adjudges  a  rate  fixed 
by  a  common  carrier  to  be  “unjust  or  un¬ 
reasonable  or  unjustly  discriminatory  or 
unduly  preferential  or  prejudicial,”  it  “may 
determine  and  prescribe  what  will  be  a  just 
and  reasonable  rate,  which  shall  thereafter 
be  the  maximum  rate  and  order  to  carrier  to 
desist  from  charging  the  unjust  rate.”  This 
order  is  to  take  effect  within  “a  reasonable 
time,  not  less  than  thirty  days,  and  continue” 
for  not  more  than  two  years,  “  unless  modified 
by  the  commission  or  set  aside  by  the  court.” 
Substantially  unaltered  was  the  part  of  the 
much-discussed  section  5  authorizing  the 
commission  to  award  damages,  providing  a 
penalty  of  $5,000  a  day  for  each  separate  act 
of  disobedience  to  the  commission’s  order, 
and  making  each  day  of  continuing  violation 
a  separate  offense.  The  battle  was  on  the 
“court  review.”  The  House  bill  granted 
an  expedited  appeal,  from  the  Circuit  Courts 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  of  suits 
to  test  the  validity  of  the  commission’s  orders. 
After  a  debate  in  which  bloomed  the  bright 
consummate  flower  of  legal  and  constitu¬ 
tional  learning  and  dialectical  subtlety,  the 
Senate  gave  the  Federal  Circuit  Courts  ju¬ 
risdiction  over  suits  to  test  the  validity  of 
the  commission’s  order  and  over  hearings  on 
applications  for  preliminary  injunctions,  and 
directed  that  no  injunction,  interlocutory 
order,  or  decree  suspending  or  restraining  the 
enforcement  of  an  order  of  the  commission 
shall  be  granted  except  after  notice  and 
hearing,  and  with  three  judges  concurring. 
The  object  of  this  latter  requirement  is  said 
to  be  to  prevent  mere  dilatory  suits,  but  it 
seems  unlikely  that  suits  will  1^  brought  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  commission’s  order  appears 
plainly  unreasonable  or  where  some  important 
question  of  construction  of  the  law  arises. 

IN  THE  OPEN 

One  of  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the 
law  was  framed  substantially  by  the  com¬ 
mission  itself.  Henceforth  railroad  manage¬ 
ment  must  be  in  the  open.  The  commission 


prescribes  the  forms  of  railroad  book¬ 
keeping.  All  private  and  special  accounts 
are  forbidden;  and  if  discovered  they  will 
land  some  railroad  official  in  jail.  It  is  a 
felony  to  keep  such  accounts.  All  transac¬ 
tions  must  be  set  down.  An  open  record  of 
car  service  must  be  kept.  The  express  and 
Pullman  car  companies,  hitherto  exempt 
from  examination,  must  account  as  the  com¬ 
mission  directs.  Special  favors  cannot  be 
granted  without  being  known.  Private-car 
contracts  will  be  public.  Here  is  what  prom¬ 
ises  to  be  a  fatal  blow  at  the  whole  sneaking 
huggermugger  system  of  special  railroad  privi¬ 
leges.  To  our  mind  this  is  the  most  radical, 
and  should  be  the  most  fruitful,  of  the  reforms 
which  this  law,  honestly  administered,  should 
effect. 

NOT  RATES  BUT  DISCRIMINATIONS 

At  this  writing  the  House  has  not  acted 
upon  the  bill  as  received  from  the  Senate.  It 
may  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  salient 
and  vital  parts  of  the  measure  have  now  be¬ 
come  law.  We  have  dwelt  upon  them  at  this 
unusual  length  becaase  some  of  our  readers 
may  have  forgotten  certain  details  in  the 
long  and  wearisome  dispute  about  them,  and 
because  we  believe  this  law  to  be  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  and  necessary  that  has  been  pass^  for 
many  years.  The  regulation  of  rates,  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  and  many  others  deem  so  im¬ 
portant,  seems  to  us  but  a  minor  and  inciden¬ 
tal  matter.  Discriminations,  rebates  are  the 
chief  evil.  It  might  have  been  dealt  with  by 
amendments  to  the  Interstate  Comniferce  Act 
and  the  Elkins  Act,  the  main  purpose  of  both 
of  which  was  to  prevent  discrimination  and 
rebates.  President  Roosevelt,  with  his  ear¬ 
nestness  and  his  great  popularity,  forced  the 
rate  question  to  the  front.  The  Senate  made 
the  rate  bill  cover  the  most  crying  abuses  of 
railroad  management  and  brought  within  the 
authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission  classes  of  notorious  offenders  hith¬ 
erto  left  to  their  own  sweet  will.  It  is  easy 
and  cheap  to  predict  that  the  corporations 
will  drive  a  horse  and  wagon  through  the  law. 
In  the  present  temper  of  the  country  and  the 
now  general  realization  of  the  injustice  and 
lawlessness  of  too  many  great  corporations, 
a  stem  enforcement  of  the  law  is  certain.  The 
passage  of  the  Hepburn  Bill  is  a  long  step  for¬ 
ward  in  the  triumphant  march  of  the  people 
to  claim  their  rights  and  to  hold  rigidly  to  the 
law  the  creatures  of  the  law. 
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GOOD  AND  SAD 

Of  course  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  an 
admirable  as  well  as  a  celebrated  story-teller. 
Her  latest  story,  “  Fenwick’s  Career”  (Harper 
&  Brothers),  does  not  acquaint  us  with  much 
that  it  is  possible  to  consider  as  of  the  nature 
of  joy.  It  must  be  that  there  is  a  very  serious 
and  powerful  reverence  for  art  among  English 
people  of  high  social  degree.  So  much  would 
have  been  certain  years  ago  if  it  could  have 
been  known  surely  to  be  true,  as  the  persistent 
rumor  was,  that  Miss  Marie  Corelli  was  the 
Queen’s  favorite  author.  In  Mrs.  Ward’s 
story  it  will  be  noticed  how  ardently  and  un- 
deviatingly  the  noble  lord  and  his  daughter 
attached  themselves  to  Fenwick.  The  noble 
lord  invited  this  somber  and  truculent  artist  to 
dinner  the  first  time  he  ever  clapped  eyes  on 
him.  Fenwick  must  have  been  unpleasant 
company.  We  know  very  well,  though  Mrs. 
Ward  does  not  say  so,  that  it  was  his  habit  ta 
thump  on  the  table  and  insist  that  Burne- 
Jones’s  people  ought  to  have  been  an  eighth 
shorter,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  had  thumped 
he  fell  to  weeping  with  the  p>ain  of  seeing  or 
thinking  beautiful  things.  The  noble  lord 
must  have  felt  it  deeply  unfortunate  that  he 
was  unable  to  persuade  Watson  to  come  to 
dinner.  Watson  was  consumptive  and  painted 
pain.  That  was  what  he  saw  in  the  world — 
fain,  pain,  oceans  and  continents  of  pain.  He 
was  enamored  of  it,  and  felt  it  his  duty  to 
increase  the  supply.  He  did  not  care  for 
dinner,  and  the  noble  lord  missed  the  felicity 
of  having  Fenwick  supplemented  by  Watson. 

The  story  of  Fenwick  is  doubtless  in¬ 
teresting.  If  sorrow  is  interesting  it  ought 
to  be.  Fenwick  was  full  of  sorrow.  Phoebe, 
his  wife,  was  full  of  sorrow.  Watson,  his 
friend,  waded  in  sorrow.  Eugenie  de  Pastou- 
relles,  the  noble  lord’s  daughter,  added  her 
abundant  sorrows  to  the  sorrows  of  these. 
What  was  the  central  vision  in  one  of  Watson’s 


large  and  terrible  pictures — pictures  so  dis¬ 
tressing  that  people  could  not  think  of  buying 
them  to  hang  upon  the  walls  of  their  happy 
homes?  Mrs.  Ward  tells  us  what  this  vision 
was;  it  was  the  “vision  of  death  and  irremedi¬ 
able  woe.”  And  what  did  Phoebe  do  in  the 
dawn-silence  at  the  end  of  Part  I  of  the  tale, 
when  Fenwick  was  going  away  to  London 
without  her — going  away  like  the  painter 
Romney,  perhaps  to  some  Emma  Hamilton, 
leaving  his  wife  behind?  Mrs.  Ward  tells  us 
what  Phoebe  did — she  “gave  herself  in  the 
dawn-silence  to  a  passion  of  unconquerable 
tears.”  Those  phrases,  “irremediable  woe” 
and  “unconquerable  tears,”  are  not  new,  but 
they  will  serve.  Age  has  not  deprived  them 
of  their  somber  quality,  and  they  illustrate 
very  well  the  gloom  that  is  general  in  the  story. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Ward  is  a  gifted  story- 
maker,  and  people  should  and  will  read  any 
tale  that  she  may  write.  We  esteem  her,  we 
admire  her,  just  as  everybody  else  does;  but 
this  story  has  depressed  us,  and  we  had  to  be 
a  little  flippant  as  a  relief  to  our  feelings. 

OWEN  WISTER’S  CHARMING  STORY 

Owen  Water’s  “Lady  Baltimore”  (the 
Macmillan  Company)  is  a  story  of  delay.  In 
another  case  that  might  be  objectionable,  but 
here  it  is  intentional  and  fortunate.  The 
delay  makes  possible  the  delightful  humor 
that  characterizes  this  tale,  and  is  a  part  of 
it.  Nothing  could  be  more  delicately  amus¬ 
ing  than  the  way  in  which  Augustus,  the  New 
Yoricer  who  is  in  Charleston  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  whether  a  royal  ancestor  of  his 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Cowpens,  and  who 
purports  to  relate  the  story,  finds  himself 
repeatedly  baffled  in  his  efforts  to  fathom  the 
very  profound  mystery  attaching  to  a  young 
Charlestonian  who  ordered  a  wedding-cake 
at  the  Woman’s  Exchange.  That  sounds  as 
though  we  were  talking  of  something  in 
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“Alice -in  Wonderland,”  and  as  a  fact  Mr. 
Wister’s  story  is  in  some  sort  a  reminder  of 
that  imperishable  tale.  The  surprises  are  as 
whimsical  and  as  sharp,  as  witness  where  the 
adorable  young  woman  who  presides  at  the 
Exchange  lapses  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
so  instantly  as  to  take  the  reader’s  breath 
away,  from  her  cold,  official  manner  into  a 
state  of  voluble  companionableness  amount¬ 
ing  to  levity.  We  believe  that  she  had  to  do 
it  in  order  not  to  fly  asunder  under  pressure 
of  her  pent-up  feelings.  Whatever  the  reason, 
her  behavior  had  for  us  a  joy  and  a  thrill,  and 
we  were  grateful. 

We  have  marked  a  characteristic  bit  at 
page  92  of  the  tale.  Augustus  at  that  point 
was  still  floundering  deep  in  the  mystery  of 
the  young  man  and  the  wedding-cake.  He 
is  speaking  of  the  young  woman  who  presided 
at  the  Exchange,  the  same  who  served  him 
with  his  regular  luncheon  of  chocolate  and 
sandwiches.  She  was  a  very  clever  young 
woman.  They  had  frequent  tilts  of  the  in¬ 
tellect.  Occasionally  he  got  the  better  of  her. 
He  records:  “I  at  once  decided  to  deceive  her 
utterly,  and  therefore  I  spoke  the  exact  truth. 
They  did  their  work,  my  true  words;  the  false 
impression  flowed  out  of  them  as  smoothly  as 
California  claret  from  a  French  bottle.”  But 
he  did  not  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  mystery 
before  his  friends  the  Charlestonians  were 
willing  that  he  should  get  there.  They  took 
their  time — for  which,  as  we  have  suggested, 
the  reader  will  be  thankful. 

We  have  spoken  of  “Charlestonians”  and 
“Charleston.”  The  story  has  other  names 
for  the  people  and  the  place,  but  v  they  will 
deceive  nobody.  Kings  Port  is  Charleston, 
Worship  Street  is  Meeting  Street,  Royal  Street 
is  King  Street,  and  it  was  on  the  Battery  that 
Augustus  walked  with  the  lovely  old  ladies 
and  looked  out  over  the  beautiful  harbor. 
It  was  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Michael’s 
Church  that  Augustus  sat  on  a  memorial  stone 
and  talked  sociology  with  the  young  man  who 
ordered  the  wedding-cake.  The  thin  veiling 
of  locality  is  indeed  amusingly  diaphanous, 
and  may  be  taken  as  part  of  the  humor. 

We  should  love  to  dwell  upon  this  most 
refreshing  and  joyous  of  recent  tales,  but 
what  is  the  use?  The  book  is  at  hand,  and 
no  book  speaks  more  happily,  more  effective¬ 
ly,  for  itself.  The  sketches  of  Charleston 
scenes  with  which  Mr.  Vernon  Howe  Bailey 
has  illustrated  the  text  are  a  pleasure  to  the 
eye  and  the  imagination.  We  suspect  that 
the  “literary  notes”  in  the  new'spapers  have 


informed  nearly  everybody,  and  that  it  is 
consequently  somewhat  superfluous  to  say, 
that  the  title  of  the  story  is  the  name  of  a  cake. 
Lady  Baltimore  was  sold  by  the  slice  in  the 
Kings  Port  Woman’s  Exchange.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  tale  as  being  enriched  with 
nuts  and  truly  delicious.  As  the  cake,  so  the 
story. 

“THE  SPOILERS”  IN  A  BOOK 

Readers' of  this  magazine  have  read  Mr. 
Rex  Beach’s  story  of  “The  Spoilers”  for 
themselves,  and  hardly  need  to  be  told  that  it 
is  easily  the  most  vigorous  and  interesting  of 
recent  tales  of  adventure.  Our  own  interest 
in  it  was  greater  than  has  been  provoked  in 
us  by  any  story  similar  in  kind  in  many  a  day. 
It  is  good,  it  is  freshening,  it  is  like  going  out 
into  the  sharp  air  to  have  such  a  tale.  We 
have  often  wished  that  we  owned  Nome. 
Such  a  wish  was  futile,  of  course,  but  some  of 
the  gold  of  Alaska  has  got  into  this  story,  and 
it  is  for  any  reader  to  gather — the  more  readily 
as  the  Messrs.  Harper  now  publish  “The 
Spoilers”  in  book  form. 

RESTORED  CITIES  OF  PAUL 

There  are  nine  essays  in  William  Burnet 
Wright’s  “Cities  of  Paul;  Beacons  of  the  Past 
Rekindled  for  the  Present”  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.).  They  deal  severally  with 
Tarsus,  Ephesus,  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Old 
Corinth,  New  Corinth,  CoIossje,  Ancyra,  and 
Tyana.  The  reader  who  takes  up  this  book 
will  speedily  understand  that  there  is  no  mis¬ 
carriage  of  language  in  the  subtitle;  in  each 
chapter,  or  consideration,  the  beacon  is  indeed 
rekindled,  and  the  whole  matter  is  alive  and 
interesting.  This  happy  effect  is  due  to  the 
knowledge,  the  understanding,  and  the 
sympathy  of  the  author,  and  to  his  admirable 
style.  He  is  one  of  those  fortunate  scholars 
whose  learning  is  a  luminous  thing  in  his  own 
vision,  and  the  possession  of  an  unaffected, 
clear  eloquence  enables  him  to  communicate 
it  luminously  and  vividly.  To  read  is  to  be 
really  aware  of  these  cities  that  Paul  knew, 
and  as  well  to  be  aware,  conscious,  sensible 
of  Paul  in  them.  There  are  some  very  in¬ 
genious  association  and  comparison  of  cer¬ 
tain  manifestations  of  human  nature  in  those 
times  and  now — a  sort  of  comparative  soci¬ 
ology  extending  particularly,  perhaps,  to  poli¬ 
tics.  The  book  has  impressed  and  pleased  us. 
We  are  cordially  grateful  for  it. 
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By  ** EVERYBODY’S”  READERS 

If  at  any  time  there  are  any  statements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  which  you  believe  to  be  incorrect, 
or  any  views  expressed  to  which  you  take  exception,  or  any  subject  discussed  upon  which  you  can  throw 
additional  light,  write  to  us.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  publish  all  the  letters.  Do  not  write  at  too  great 
length.  We  may  use  excerpts  from  your  letter  and  sign  your  name  unless  otherwise  instructed.  For  every 
letter  which  we  are  able  to  publish  we  will  present  the  writer,  as  evidence  of  our  appreciation  and  in  no 
sense  as  compensation,  with  a  year’s  subscription  to  Everybody’s  Magazine,  to  be  sent  to  the  writer 
of  the  letter,  or  any  one  selected  by  the  writer. — The  Editor. 


NOT  PUBLIC  OPINION 

The  articles  by  Eugene  Wood  are  truthful, 
therefore  why  this  storm  of  disapproval? 

We  need  more  Lawsons,  Russells,  Woods,  and 
Teagues. 

The  criticisms  of  Mr.  Wood’s  articles  are  from 
quarters  of  the  world  as  yet  untouched  by  modem 
progress;  at  least  they  do  not  represent  puUic 
opinion.  M.  A.  B. 

Springvale,  Me. 
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THE  NEW  REVIVAL 

Mekcy!  What  a  tirade  against  poor  Mr.  Wood. 

It  would  seem  as  thou^  the  subscription  list  of 
Everybody’s  must  dwindle  perceptibly. 

Mr.  Wood  makes  the  mistake  of  describing 
things  just  as  he  finds  them.  Why  not  please  all 
the  people  all  the  time?  Or,  if  you  must  be  original 
in  your  magazine  pages,  at  least  let  us  have  some 
good  “old-time”  patent-medidne  ads  and  mail¬ 
order  fakes  in  the  advertising  section. 

As  to  revivals,  we  had  a  great  wave  of  religious 
fervor  in  this  town  last  winter. 

It  lasted  over  two  weeks.  Surely  no  “old- 
time”  revival  could  equal  that  record. 

The  evangelists  held  forth  in  all  the  churches, 
barring  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic,  also  in 
one  of  the  th^tres.  The  meeting-pilaces  were 
crowded  to  the  doors  at  every  performance. 

There  were  tenor  soloists,  trombone  soloists, 
and  quartets. 

There  were  solo  speakers  in  white  waistcoats 
and  correct  evening  dress. 

There  was  the  usual  assurance  of  the  personal 
presence  of  the  Ddty  and  easy  familiarity  there¬ 
with. 


There  were  the  usual  funny  stories  to  illustrate 
religious  truths  and  arguments;  and  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  audience  (pardon,  I  should  say  congre¬ 
gation)  never  failed  to  show  its  appredation  of 
these  with  easy  and  audible  expressions  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  I  did  not  note  any  hand-dapping. 

Last  of  all  there  was  the  usual  percentage  of 
persons  who  like  thdr  religion  wi^  a  chromo, 
who  were  “  converted.”  It  was  surely  a  great  suc¬ 
cess.  However,  this  was  not  an  “old-time”  re¬ 
vival. 

I  never  saw  an  old-time  revival  myself,  but  I 
carefully  read  Mr.  Wood’s  description  of  it,  and 
failed  to  find  any  sarcastic  note  therein.  As  I 
said  before,  Mr.  Wood  describes  things  as  they 
are,  from  a  country  drcus  to  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis. 

Lots  of  pretty  good  but  mistaken  people  have 
done  this.  Christ  himself  did,  but  that  was  a 
long  time  ago  and  your  critics  have  perhaps  for¬ 
gotten  it. 

Just  a  word  of  warning  in  closing.  Keep  Mr. 
Wood  off  the  new-time  revival.  E.  L.  S. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

30 

BROKEN  NEUTRALITY! 

The  artide  by  Eugene  Wood  in  the  March 
Everybody’s  was  a  disappointment  to  one  who 
seeks  Mr.  Wood’s  name  whenever  buying  a 
magazine.  I  wish  that  some  other  had  written 
that  artide — if  it  had  to  be  written — and  that 
some  other  magazine  had  published  it! 

Editors  need  not  assume  that  the  majority  of 
thdr  subscribers  sneer  at  religion,  or,  if  t^y  ^  it 
themselves,  that  they  wish  their  children  to  fol¬ 
low  thdr  mistake.  A  mother  whose  life  hardly 
harmonized  with  the  teachings  of  old-fashioned 
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revivals,  and  who,  therefore,  might  be  expected  to 
greet  Mr.  Wood’s  article  with  favor,  surprised 
me  by  bewailing  the  dearth  of  magazines  com¬ 
bining  both  the  championship  of  religion  and  good 
literature  such  as  gives  weight  to  any  and  all 
opinions  published.  She  said  that  about  the  only 
periodical,  aside  from  church  publications,  which 
at  any  time  openly  advocated  the  Christian  life, 
was  the  Ladia^  Home  Journal.  The  others  had 
even  abandoned  their  neutral  ground  and  opened 
their  pages  to  scoffing  and  sneers.  Even  Eveby- 
body’s  had  begun  to  follow  suit,  after  raising  its 
subscription  price  as  a  guarantee  that  future 
numbers — March  being  one — would  even  more 
surely  espouse  the  things  worth  while! 

Workers  at  the  many-sided  problem  of  popular 
improvement  find  the  present  attitude  toward 
the  used-to-be  beliefs  a  menace  and  a  serious 
obstacle.  In  those  rural  regions  where  the  veneer 
of  conventionality  has  not  yet  covered  the  natural 
fabric  of  human  character,  the  salutary  effects 
of  old  revivals  are  manifest  through  the  evils 
attendant  upon  the  non-popularity  of  such  in¬ 
stitutions.  If  there  is  one  crying  need  to-day,  it 
is  for  literature  that  sets  a  higher  standard,  even 
such  a  one  as  Everybody’s  seemed  to  have. 
Because  of  inconsistency  with  that  apparent 
standard  the  article  in  question  has  arous^  the 
protest  of  those  peculiar  people  who  persistently 
adhere  to  old-time  personal  experiences  of  a  life¬ 
changing  religion,  and  have  seen  it  at  work  to¬ 
day  also.  If  you  can’t  fight  with  us,  at  least 
keep  neutral  in  the  future,  as  is  befitting  the  name 
you  bear.  M.  E.  A. 

Oleander,  Cal. 


PROTEST  AGAINST  PROTESTS 

I  HAVE  noticed  in  reading  “Straight  Talk’’  for 
June  that  nearly  every  letter  is  in  condemnation 
of  Everybody’s  course  in  publishing  Eugene 
Wood’s  excellent  articles  on  “The  Old-Time 
Revivals”  and  “The  Gathering  of  the  Churches.” 

Of  course  I  am  well  aware  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Everybody’s  readers  appreciated 
and  enjoyed  those  articles,  and  that  the  hysterical 
effusions  which  I  have  been  reading  emanate  from 
the  few  sour  soul-savers  upon  whose  corns  Mr. 
Wood  has  rather  heedlessly  trod. 

Still  I  think  it  unfair  that  the  minority  should 
be  so  allowed  to  sound  their  note  of  protest  as 
perhaps  to  convey  an  impression  of  general  dis¬ 
approval,  which  is  so  far  from  being  the  case. 

Therefore,  with  my  brother  members  of  “The 
Big  Church,”  I  extend  to  you  my  hearty  approval 
and  good  wishes,  and  hope  that  you  will  give  us 
plenty  more  of  Mr.  Wood.  G.  O.  T. 

Hop  Yard,  King  George  Co.,  Va. 

THE  WELSH  REVIVAL 

In  a  letter  of  criticism  upon  Mr.  Wood’s 
article  on  “The  Old-Time  Revival,”  published 
in  June  “Straight  Talk,”  H.  A.  V.  sweepingly 
characterizes  the  revival  as  a  “religious  orgy.”  A 
section  from  a  little  pamphlet  called  “Lessons  of 
the  Welsh  Revival,”  by  the  Rev.  G.  Campbell 
Morgan,  seems  to  me  so  perfect  an  answer  to  him 
and  others  who  make  similar  claims,  that  I  should 
like  it  to  meet  their  eyes: 


CHURCH  CAN  STAND  DISCUSSION 

I  NOTICE  in  your  columns  some  criticism  of  the 
article  by  Eugene  Wood  on  the  “Old-Time 
Revival,”  and  I  wish  to  say  that  I  agree  heartily 
with  Mr.  Wood  and  cannot  appreciate  the  feeling 
shown  by  the  critics.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
saw  much  good  in  the  article,  and  that  from  the 
impression  that  it  left  with  me  I  do  not  see  how 
any  person  could  have  read  the  story  and  been 
the  worse  for  it.  I  have  been  through  the  same 
phases  of  emotion  that  Mr.  Wood’s  boy  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  reading  the  article  produced  more 
nearly  the  same  effect  than  anything  I  have  read 
from  the  pen  of  any  other  man.  The  Christian 
religion  is  founded  on  great  truths,  admitted  by 
all  as  grand  and  good  even  if  unbelieved,  and  a 
free  discussion  cannot  hurt  or  harm  the  church  of 
God.  The  humor  and  pathos  in  Mr.  Wood’s 
article  have  rarely  been  surpassed,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  such  stories  will  place  Everybody’s 
on  the  tables  of  more  libraries  than  will  censor 
it.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Christ,  and  all  other  great 
reformers  had  to  undergo  a  similar  suppression. 
Give  us  some  more  Wood,  and  I,  for  one,  will  be 
a  better  man.  W.  R.  S. 

Oklahoma  City,  O.  T. 


“Two  words,  I  think,  cover  the  whole  thing — 
vision  and  virtue.  Men  are  seeing  things!  Oh, 
yes,  it  is  quite  cheap  and  easy  to  stay  at  a  distance 
and  smile.  It  is  intensely  easy  for  the  Lancet 
to  predict  insanity.  I  will  tell  you  something  in 
ftassing.  The  insanity  that  will  be  produced  in 
Wales  by  this  Welsh  revival  will  be  as  nothing  to 
the  insanity  from  drink  which  it  will  cure. 

“  It  b  intensely  cheap  and  easy  for  cold-blooded 
men  at  a  dbtance,  who  know  nothing  of  Celtic  fire 
or  spiritual  fire,  to  smile  at  thb  whole  thing,  thb 
seeing  of  visions.  But  while  you  smile,  these  men 
are  seeing  visions.  They  will  tell  you  crudely  of 
them,  perhaps,  but  it  b  one  of  those  strange  things 
that  no  man  can  ever  tell  of  a  vision  when  be  sees 
it  really.  They  are  seeing  God.  Well,  but  you 
say  that  will  pass.  It  b  passing.  The  vision  b 
passing  out  into  virtue,  and  men  are  paying  their 
debb,  and  abandoning  the  public-house,  and  treat¬ 
ing  their  horses  well.  Oh,  my  masters!  Did  you 
say  the  next  revival  would  be  ethical?  It  is  that, 
because  it  b  spiritual,  and  you  will  never  get  an 
ethical  revival  except  in  thb  way.  Vision  b  merging 
into  virtue,  and  theatrical  companies  are  packing 
up  and  going  back  because  there  are  no  houses, 
and  on  every  hand  there  b  sweeping  down  these 
Webh  valleys  a  great  clean  river.  It  b  the  river  of 
God,  and  men  are  being  cleansed  in  it,  in  personal 
and  dvic  relationshipis.  We  are  quite  willing  to 
appeal  to  the  coming  years  about  thb  work,  but  the 
evidences  are  already  present  on  every  hand. 
Tradesmen  are  being  startled  by  men  paying  debts 
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even  though  the  statute  of  limitations  has  run  out. 
Tradesmen,  you  know  what  that  means!  An 
emotion  that  will  make  a  man  do  that  is  worth  culti¬ 
vating,  and  it  is  good  all  the  way  through." 

Even  in  this  revival  among  a  people  of  intense 
emotions  Dr.  Morgan  sees  something  other  than  a 
“religious  orgy."  But  he  does  not  claim  that 
the  outer  demonstrations  must  be  identical  among 
all  peoples,  all  classes;  it  is  only  the  ultimate 
“passing  into  virtue"  that  must  be  the  same 
everywhere. 

“  I  do  not  expect.”  says  Dr.  Morgan  at  the  end  of 
his  pamphlet,  “I  do  not  expect  in  London  just  the 
same  kind  of  manifestation.  God  always  mani¬ 
fests  Himself  through  the  natural  temperament,  and 
you  can  never  have  the  poetic  fire  and  fervor  of  a 
Celtic  revival  in  London.  But  you  can  have  a 
stem,  hard,  magnificent  consecration,  and  results 
that  characterize  your  own  nationality." 

New  York.  L.  N. 

» 

JUSTICE  TO  CLERGYMEN 

Mr.  Wood  asserts  broadly  in  “  The  Gathering 
of  the  Churches  "  that  the  clergy  are  behind  the 
times.  In  what  respect  is  this  true  ?  The  New 
York  Sun  a  short  time  ago  said  that  more  than 
thirty  millions  of  Americans  are  in  the  churches, 
and  that  the  best  people  in  the  land  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  churches.  Are  the  best 
people  of  America  behind  the  times,  since  they 
and  the  clergy  are  presumably  in  general  accord 
as  to  religion?  Are  the  clergy  archaic  as  schol¬ 
ars?  I  happen  to  know  a  Presbyterian  minister 
who  wrote  to  Herbert  Spencer  pointing  out  a 
certain  statement  in  one  of  his  books  as  open 
to  criticism;  Spencer  replied,  acknowledging  his 
mistake,  and  stating  that  he  would  make  a  cor¬ 
rection  in  future  editions.  A  minister  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  the' 
world  on  spiders  and  ants;  in  his  specialty  he 
is  recogniz^  everywhere.  If  Mr.  Wood  will  go 
over  to  Princeton,  he  will  find  there  Dr.  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  who  can  probably  astonish  him  both 
as  a  student  and  as  a  maker  of  literature,  as 
well  as  a  man  of  unlimited  breadth  and  depth 
of  knowledge;  yet  he  is  a  minister.  While  in 
Princeton,  he  might  induce  Dr.  Patton  to  talk 
with  him  for  an  hour,  and  he  would  probably 
grow  dizzy  at  the  intellectual  force  of  a  man  who 
ranks  as  possibly  the  greatest  metaphysician  in 
America;  he  certainly  is  an  intellectual  giant; 
yet  he  is  a  minister.  Mr.  Wood  may  look  through 
current  magazines  and  through  bookstores,  and 
discover  that  hundreds  of  clergymen’s  names  are 
to  be  found  in  the  lists  of  writers  of  material  that 
finds  popular  acceptance  as  part  of  the  literary 
product  of  the  day. 

He  may  look  into  thousands  of  the  libraries  of 
ministers  and  find  that  as  a  class  they  are  vast 
readers,  and  are  at  least  as  well  posted  on  general 
literature  as  most  men,  and  as  a  rule  much  better 
than  most.  Are  clergymen  behind  the  times 


practically  in  their  communities?  If  every  man 
in  the  nation  who  has  received  wise,  keen  counsels 
in  his  affairs  from  a  minister  would  speak  up,  the 
people  would  be  made  aware  that  the  men  of  the 
pulpit  have  very  often  a  wide  and  clear  outlook 
upon  life.  It  may  or  may  not  be  true  that  the 
ministers  as  a  cla^  cannot  be  business  men,  but 
ideas  and  plans  that  others  can  carry  out  to  suc¬ 
cess  are  not  the  product  of  effete  intellects. 

Glendale,  Ohio.  C.  D.  W. 

WANTS  THIEVES  PUNISHED 

When  one  is  separated  from  his  money  there  is 
a  melancholy  solace  to  be  extracted  from  the 
knowledge  that  one  has  been  robbed — that  the 
loss  is  not  due  to  one’s  own  stupid  carelessness, 
but  to  the  baleful  ingenuity  of  a  thief. 

So  far  as  such  knowledge  is  a  comfort  I  am 
grateful  to  Everybody’s,  and  to  Mr.  Teague,  for 
letting  me  know  the  true  inward  nature  of  the  fake 
“bankers  and  brokers."  But  what  does  it  avail 
me  after  all  to  know  that  I  have  been  robbed? 
I  want  my  money  back;  I  want  the  thieves  put  in 
jail.  It  hurts  me  to  see  them  sitting  in  front  of 
their  roll-top  desks  waiting  for  the  ^ck  of  their 
tickers  to  lure  more  suckers  less  experienced 
and,  therefore,  more  plethoric  at  present  than 
myself. 

Can  you  tell  us  how  to  get  the  revenge  in  law 
which  our  wounded  pride  demands?  Is  there 
any  way  of  getting  our  money  back,  or  any  part 
of  it?  How  may  one  go  about  proving  that  the 
bucket-shop  thief  is  a  thief  and  should  receive  the 
reward  which  the  State  gives  thieves?  D. 

A  YOUNG  OLD  MOTHER 

Mother  read  “The  Autobiography  of  an  El¬ 
derly  Woman"  aloud  and  laughed  as  heartily 
as  we  girls  did  over  her  evasion  of,  and  subse¬ 
quent  resignation  to,  the  tyranny  of  her  children. 
’Way  down  in  mother’s  heart  the  writer  may  have 
found  deepest  sympathy,  for  once  a  friend  re¬ 
marked  to  mother — much  to  our  chagrin — “My 
dear,  I  think  you  are  wonderfully  supplied  with 
advisers.”  But  a  few  days  later,  when  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  guest  called  and  mother  was  smilingly 
going  toward  the  drawing-room,  clothed  in  her 
“best”  with  her  skirt  wrong  side  out,  we  proved 
none  too  numerous.  Mother  is  the  most  active 
and  energetic  member  of  the  family,  and  we  feel 
that  her  unselfishness  will,  and  often  does,  lead 
her  to  overdo,  and  she  therefore  not  infrequently 
finds  herself  unceremoniously  evicted  from  her 
own  kitchen.  I  have  heard  of  her  being  found 
guiltily  picking  strawberries,  and  after  vainly 
begging  her  inexorable  daughters  to  let  her  pick 
one  more,  she  has  succumb^  to  a  good  laugh  in 
the  middle  of  the  bed.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  deplorable  than  a  mother  growing  old  be¬ 
fore  her  time  in  willing  servitude  to  ^r  selfish 
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daughters;  excess  of  aCFectionate  attention  were 
sweet  and  beautiful  in  comparison.  There  are 
six  of  us  girls,  or,  rather,  seven,  induding  mother, 
who  is  considered  the  youngest  and  most  at¬ 
tractive  of  us  aU.  This  we  attribute  to  our 
disregard  of  her  whitening  tresses  and  to  the 
intimate  companionship  between  her  and  us. 
When  we  were  children  mother  was  an  elderly 
matron,  with  parted  hair,  subdued  attire,  and 
ties  on  her  bonnets.  Now  that  we  are  grown-ups, 
she  enjoys  her  dub,  is  partictilar  about  her 
pompa^ur,  and  her  summer  gowns  are  of  be¬ 
coming  white.  Wherefore  should  it  be  other¬ 
wise?  After  rearing  a  family,  which  occupies 
years  of  patient  care,  let  the  mother  gather  the 
strayed  threads  of  care-free  enjoyment  and  let  the 
daughters  teach  her  to  forget  the  dust-cloth  and 
look  upon  cobwebs  with  unseeing  eyes. 

Rio  Station,  Va.  R.  B.  D. 

MR.  WOOD  CHALLENGED 

In  behalf  of  a  close  friend  who  has  been  suffer¬ 
ing  for  some  months  with  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs,  I  am  led  to  ask  what  authority,  if  any,  Mr. 
(Dr.?)  Eugene  Wood  has  for  the  statements 
made  in  his  article  on  consumption  in  your  June 
number.  “The  terrible  toll  we  pay  to  the 
Captain  of  the  men  of  Death  is  due  entirely  to 
spatting,”  states  Dr.  Wood  with  emphasis.  My 
friend’s  circumstances  have  been  such  that  he  has 
led  an  indoor  country  life,  utterly  free  from  con¬ 
tact  with  the  unpleasant  habit  referred  to.  It  is 
certain  that  my  friend’s  disease  was  not  contraded 
in  this  way,  and  one  case  is  enough  to  controvert 
the  statement. 

“Those  who  don’t  care  for  meat  are  very  like¬ 
ly  to  die  d!  tuberculosis.”  How  about  the  non- 
flesh-eating  nations?  Just  how  much  water  will 
this  oracular  utterance  hold? 

Then  there  is  that  dire  warning  to  the  fair¬ 
skinned.  My  friend  is  distinctly  blond  and  blue¬ 
eyed.  His  physician  urges  him  to  live  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  and  it  has  so  far  not  given  him  the  “fidgets.” 
But  are  other  blond  consiunp)tives,  on  Dr.  Wood’s 
advice,  retreating  to  their  cellars?  Who  is  mak¬ 
ing  the  “dangerous  mistake”? 

The  highest  medical  authority  that  I  know 
urges  for  tuberculosis  the  app>lication  of  intense 
li^t.  In  the  Wood  article  it  is  stated  that 
“tasty”  food,  pwire  water,  and  fresh  air  are  the 
only  necessary  curative  elements.  Again,  is  this 
safe  advice? 

A  pwint  which  this  writer’s  followers  may  find 
disturbing  is  that  he  is  self-contradictory.  He 
opiens  his  article  by  dwelling  on  the  small  prog¬ 
ress  that  has  been  made.  “The  gain  has  been 
trifling.”  But  he  closes  by  saying,  “The  near 
future  looks  remarkably  bright.”  Why  does  it? 
As  a  spnkesman  for  tubercular  readers,  I  demand 
satisfaction. 

It  is  conceivable  that  thousands  of  tubercular 
piatients,  more  credulous  than  I,  may  now  be 


wondering  whether  they  should  follow  medical 
advice  or  the  advice  in  this  remarkable  article. 
Go  to  their  rescue.  Dr.  Eugene  Wood,  by  giv¬ 
ing  the  authority  for  your  amazing  statements. 
Surely,  you  should  be  able  to  do  as  much  as  that; 
you  who  so  confidently  “promise”  the  extinction 
of  the  p^gue  that  still  smites  so  many  thousands. 
New  York.  D.  H. 

GRATEFUL 

I  HAVE  just  finished  reading  Mr.  Wood’s  article 
in  the  June  Everybody’s  on  “The  Campaign 
Against  Consump)tion.”  However  we  of  differ¬ 
ent  creeds  may  be  divided  in  our  opinions  of  his 
articles  on  the  “Old-Time  RevivsJ”  and  “The 
Gathering  of  the  Churches,”  we  must  give  him 
credit  for  doing  a  great  and  good  work  for 
humanity  by  writing  this  and  his  former  articles 
on  “Consump)tion.” 

I  am  profoundly  grateful  to  him  and  to  you  for 
these  articles,  and  feel  that  they  alone  are  worth 
the  price  I  have  p>aid  for  Everybody’s  for  the 
last  two  years.  R.  H.  Y. 

Amory,  Miss. 

A  SUCCESSFUL  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL 

Though  your  magazine  is  widely  circulated  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  I  have  never  seen  any  letter 
in  “Straight  Talk”  from  “The  Garden  of  the 
Gulf,”  as  this  province  is  very  suitably  called. 
As  the  majority  of  your  readers  are  interested  in 
education  and  nuiny  of  them  are  teachers,  pier- 
hapis  a  few  lines  about  “Rural  School  Con¬ 
solidation”  as  it  is  being  tried  in  this  province 
might  be  welcome.  If  the  expierimcnt  can  be 
carried  out  at  a  moderate  cost,  the  days  of  the 
“little  red  schoolhouse”  are  numbered. 

In  this  school  six  districts  are  represented,  a 
beautiful  building  with  up>-to-date  equip)ment  has 
been  erected,  and  two  and  a  half  acres  of  land 
have  been  enclosed  for  a  garden.  The  children  are 
conveyed  to  the  school  in  vans — wheeled  vehicles 
being  used  for  summer  and  sleighs  for  winter,  and 
the  average  length  of  the  routes  is  four  miles. 
Pupils  living  within  a  mile  of  the  school  are  not 
taken  in  the  vans.  As  compared  with  the  six  old 
schools,  the  number  daily  present  has  increased 
from  eighty-nine  to  one  hundred  and  nineteen, 
and  the  percentage  in  attendance  from  axty  to 
seventy -four.  The  transformation  from  the  six  un¬ 
graded,  pxxirly  ventilated,  and  ill-lighted  schools 
to  this  splendidly  equipped  educational  establish¬ 
ment  is  of  itself  something  of  an  education  for 
pupxls  and  piarents  alike.  Here,  in  addition  to 
the  subjects  formerly  taught,  nature  study,  a 
school  garden,  manual  training,  and  household 
science  have  been  introduced.  There  are  also  a 
pxano  and  a  teacher  of  music,  so  that  the  pupxls 
are  taught  to  sing.  The  p>up>ils  are  delighted  with 
the  change,  and  the  parents,  not  a  few  of  whom 
had  misgivings  at  the  outset,  as  to  sending  their 
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children  so  far  away,  and  as  to  the  new  sub¬ 
jects  introduced,  have  found  their  objections  re¬ 
moved  in  the  actual  woricing  of  the  new  plan. 
They  find  their  children  taking  increased  interest 
in  their  studies,  more  ready  to  go  to  school,  and 
making  better  progress.  Teacher. 

Mount  Albion,  P.  E.  Island,  Canada. 

» 

“THE  TREMBLING  BRAVE” 

In  April  “  Straight  Talk  ”  C.  N.  L.  raised  a 
question  as  to  what  sort  of  courage  women  re¬ 
quire  of  men,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  heroine  in  the  story  “  The  Trem¬ 
bling  Brave,”  in  the  January  issue.  I  am  a 
woman  who  read  this  story  with  no  sympathy 
for,  but  a  certain  understan^ng  of,  the  heroine’s 
position,  with  her  feeling  that  her  lover’s  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  risk  his  life  needlessly  showed  him  a 
coward.  Women  are  for  the  most  part  conserv¬ 
ative  and  cling  stubbornly  to  tradition.  It  has 
been  a  tradition  since  the  “days  of  chivalry” 
that  a  brave  man  holds  his  life  in  his  hand  ready 
to  toss  it  down  as  one  might  fling  a  ball.  Women 
have  been  taught  for  ages  to  set  this  false  bravery 
above  every  other  masculine  virtue.  Very  young 
women  and  very  inexperienced  ones  still  cling  to 
the  belief  as  part  of  their  feminine  inheritance— 
so  the  heroine  “came  by  it  honestly.” 

But  to  face  truth:  there  may  have  been  a  time 
when  there  was  some  truth  in  the  tradition — I 
doubt  it.  To-day,  if  a  man’s  life  is  worth  any¬ 
thing  to  himself  or  the  world,  it  is  needed  for 
other  things.  There  are  a  thousand  big,  fine 
uses  for  every  man’s  life;  in  the  sweep  of  modem 
development  there  is  no  room  to  waste  a  strong, 
efficient  life  to  no  purpose.  A  man  has  no  more 
right  to  fling  his  life  out  in  a  reckless  hour  thaa  a 
soldier  has  to  desert  on  the  battlefield. 

As  for  courage,  it  takes  far  more  and  of  a  finer 
kind  to  live  decently  and  to  worthy  ends  in  the 
face  of  the  odds  that  come  up  against  every  one 
of  us  than  to  career  a  racing  “devil  machine” 
around  a  track  before  admiring  crowds — with 
only  death  as  the  penalty  for  a  miscalculation. 

The  brave  man  is  he  who  will  not  risk  his  life 
without  need  and  who  weighs  the  need  against 
the  deed — and  dares  all  for  the  cause  he  holds 
worth  the  price.  H. 

Dewey,  Ariz. 

iff 

DON’T  EAT  MEAT 

Upton  Sinclair’s  article  in  the  May  number 
on  the  Armour  Packing  Company  has  put  ten 
families  in  my  immediate  circle  of  friend  on  a 
vegetable  diet.  Immediately  after  reading  his 
expose  my  wife  and  I  quit  eating  meal. 

At  the  end  of  ten  days  without  meat  we  feel 


better  than  ever  before  in  our  lives;  and  I  would 
suggest  this  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  Beef 
Trust  to  Everybody’s  readers.  It  will  beat  the 
court  convictions  that  don’t  convict.  Simply 
“Don’t  Eat  Meat.” 

Seattle,  Wash.  B.  C.  McC. 

i^ 

READY ! 

Is  there  not  some  means  by  which  the  story 
so  frankly  and  ably  told  by  Upton  Sinclair  can  be 
put  before  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
America? 

There  are  millions  who  can  read,  but  can’t 
afford  to  buy  the  magazine,  and  I  truly  believe — 
and  I  think  I  share  this  belief  with  thousands  of 
my  fellow  citizens — that  the  time  is  norw  ripe  for  a 
general  public  uprising  and  remonstrance — the 
time  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  oppression  and 
throttle  these  avaricious  monsters  who  rob  the 
people  of  the  common  necessities  of  life,  namely, 
beef,  oil,  coal,  sugar,  and  many  foodstuffs.  Under 
the  fearless  leadership  of  such  brave  men  as 
Roosevelt,  Jerome,  Hearst,  Folk,  Lawson,  and 
men  whose  slogan  is  “Give  us  a  square  deal,” 
such  an  uprising  could  hardly  fail  to  be  ef¬ 
fective. 

Cannot  you  rich  and  bright  men  devise  some 
means  whereby  the  press  can  universally  be 
brought  into  action  to  down  this  great  wrong  now. 
Show  us  the  way  and  we  will  follow 

Boston,  Mass.  G.  F.  F. 

THE  “OLD  MAID’S"  MISTAKE 

Is  it  too  late  to  express  pity  for  the  Old  Maid 
who  confesses,  in  a  recent  number  of  Every* 
body’s,  to  having  missed  one  of  the  m&in  objects 
of  life?  I  think  she  has  properly  stated  the  cause 
of  the  failure;  and  I  also  think,  if  she  carries  out 
her  plan,  that  she  will  find  a  part  of  her  lost  life  in 
helping  others  to  lead  a  healthy,  happy  life.  I  feel 
sure  she  made  a  mistake  in  letting  the  doctor  go. 
She  was  too  self-conscious.  Instead  of  thinking 
of  herself,  she  should  have  had  only  thoughts  for 
him.  She  should  have  been  thinking  of  cozy 
fireside  chats  and  pleasant  rambles — of  how  she 
could  be  a  stren^h  and  help  to  him  in  his 
work  for  the  suffering.  She  should  have  studied 
how  to  make  her  life  fit  into  his,  as  he  no  doubt 
studied  for  her,  until  their  lives  would  blend 
together  and  they  would  truly  be  one.  i  have 
long  been  convinced  that  true  love  does  not  come 
from  some  sudden  passion,  but  from  a  life  in 
which  each,  forgetting  self,  works  for  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  other.  If  all  people  would  rec¬ 
ognize  this  and  set  themselves  to  nourish  love, 
instead  of  seeking  only  self-gratification,  our 
divorce  courts  would  soon  go  out  of  business. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa.  J.  O.  B. 
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OUT  OF  THE  HEART 

In  the  May  “Publishers”  we  printed  a 
letter,  which  some  of  you  will  remember, 
from  a  woman  in  desperate  straits.  That  a 
strange  heart  in  its  hour  of  anguish  should 
turn  to  us  seemed  to  us,  and  we  say  it  humbly, 
reverently,  a  rare  tribute.  It  encouraged  us  to 
believe  that  our  readers  realize  the  great  hope 
that  we  bring  to  our  work,  and  that  keeps  us 
hard  at  it:  the  hope  that  we  may  be  of  some 
help,  some  comfort,  some  use  to  our  fellows. 

That  so  many  have  a  similar  hope  makes 
this  a  beautiful  old  world.  In  response  to  the 

unspoken  appeal  in  Mrs.  - ’s  letter  our 

readers  have  rushed  to  comfort  her.  A 
beautiful  old  world! 

We  forwarded  your  money  and  your  letters, 
and  now  you  may  read  the  acknowledgment: 

Dear  Sirs  : 

Your  kind  note  of  the  26th  inst.  was  duly  re¬ 
ceived,  as  also  the  enclosed  gifts.  Believe  me, 
it  was  very  far  from  my  thoughts  to  gain  profit 
by  the  letter  I  wrote  you.  It  came  from  a  very 
tired  body  and  a  full  heart.  Pen  and  ink  make 
words,  but  those  are  inadequate  to  express  my 
feelings.  Your  sympathy  and  the  kind  letters  of 
co-sympathy  you  sent  warmed  my  heart.  I  had 
felt  during  my  lonely  year  here  that  human  na¬ 
ture  was  callous  and  selfish,  but  if  I  never  re¬ 
ceive  a  kind  word  or  hand-clasp  again  I  shall 
believe  that  there  are  those  who  do  good  for  the 
sake  of  good,  and  not  for  the  empty  name  of 
philanthropist.  Thank  you!  You  have  helped 
me.  At  times  I  had  felt  I  could  not  live.  Ovr- 
ing  to  home  troubles,  my  own  family  cannot 
help  me.  When  I  came  out  here  I  was  not 
alone  and  was  also  able  to  teach.  I  prepared 
boys  for  college  and  taught  French,  Genpan, 
and,  later,  in  a  private  school.  Trouble  and 
privation  brought  on  tubercular  trouble,  but  the 


doctor  at  the  sanitarium  assures  me  that  if  I 
would  be  completely  free  from  care  and  go  away 
to  California  for  a  year  I  should  prolong  my 
life  for  several  years.  I  am  only  thirty-two,  and 
when  the  sunshine  and  spring  are  in  the  air  even 
to  such  as  I  life  is  sweet.  Good-by,  and  may 
you  ever  prosper. 

■  Yours  most  faithfully, 

Mrs.  C.  G.  M. 

The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
OF  THE  United  States. 

120  Broadway,  New  York. 

OmcE  or  THX  Pusident. 

May  II,  1906. 

Dear  Sir: 

So  much  has  been  printed  about  life-insurance 
during  the  past  year,  and  so  little  has  been  said  in 
its  favor,  that  I  make  bold  to  address  you  in  order 
that  you  may  have  the  following  information: 

The  one  thing  emphasized  by  all  of  the  inves¬ 
tigation  is  that  the  Equitable,  like  all  of  the  large 
companies,  is  solvent  beyond  question. 

Evils  of  management  have  b^n  exposed,  and 
reforms  have  been  instituted. 

The  Equitable  Society  has  had  four  different 
investigations:  one  by  the  Frick  Committee,  the 
expense  of  which  was  borne  largely  by  Mr.  Frick 
personally;  one  by  the  Superintendent  of  Insur¬ 
ance;  one  by  the  Legislative  or  Armstrong  Com¬ 
mittee;  and  the  other — the  most  thorough  and 
com[dete  one — by  two  firms  of  independent  au¬ 
ditors  (one  firm  known  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  the  other  better  known  throughout  the 
British  Empire)  employed  by  the  new  manage- 
moit,  and  given  every  opportunity  to  examine 
everything  about  its  affairs. 

These  two  firms  of  experts  worked  against  each 
other,  but  checked  one  another.  At  the  close  of 
business  each  day  they  were  given  absolute  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Society’s  books  and  records,  and  they 
>4* 
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were  constantly  at  work  far  into  the  ni^t  for  eight 
months.  Certainly  no  other  life-insurance  com¬ 
pany,  and  probably  no  other  financial  institution 
of  any  kind,  has  ever  been  investigated  so  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  with  such  complete  absence  of  the 
exertion  of  any  influence — favorable  or  unfavor¬ 
able — to  any  one. 

This  investigation  involved  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  $200,000,  but  it  was  worth  all  it  cost, 
for  through  it  has  been  secured  to  the  policy¬ 
holders  and  to  the  general  public  an  accurate, 
authoritative,  and  detailed  exhibit  of  the  Society’s 
condition,  regarding  which  there  is  no  possible 
ground  for  misapprehension  or  doubt. 

Every  asset  claimed  by  the  Society  has  been 
found  by  the  expert  accountants  and  reappraised. 
Every  parcel  of  real  estate  has  been  reexamined 
and  listed  at  a  figure  well  within  what  it  would 
bring  if  it  were  offered  on  the  open  market  to¬ 
morrow.  All  stocks  and  bonds  have  been  ac¬ 
counted  for,  and  their  accurate  value  ascertained. 
Loans  have  been  verified;  liabilities  have  been 
measured;  and  nothing  has  been  overlooked  or 
slighted.  Bad  accounts  have  been  charged  off, 
and  all  of  the  Society’s  assets  have  been  placed  by 
the  revaluation  on  a  very  conservative  basis. 

The  assets  of  the  S^ety  on  December  31, 
1905,  as  certified  to  by  the  chartered  accountants, 
were  $420,973,756.92.  The  surplus  (which  in¬ 
cludes  the  reserve  and  profits  for  distribution  on 
deferred  dividend  policies  at  the  end  of  their  accu¬ 
mulation  periods,  the  savings  for  distribution  on 
annual  dividend  policies,  and  the  contingent  re¬ 
serve)  was  $68,457,190.27.  On  December  31, 
1904,  the  surplus  was  placed  at  $80,794,269.21. 
Nothing  has  disappeared  since  then,  except  over¬ 
valuation  of  securities  and  real  estate  which  were 
carried  at  a  higher  figure  than  they  could  have 
commanded  had  it  been  desired  to  dispose  of  them 
quickly  in  the  open  market. 

The  apparent  shrinkage  in  surplus  is  more  than 
offset  by  the  economies  and  savings  of  the  new 
administration,  which  now  amount  to  more  than 
$1,200,000  a  year.  On  a  four-per-cent,  basis,  this 
is  equivalent  to  an  additional  investment  of 
$30,000,000.  In  addition  to  this  more  than 
$1,000,000  has  been  saved  to  the  Society  through 
the  recovery  of  money  improperly  paid  out,  or  the 
disavowal  of  obligations  improperly  incurred. 
Suits  have  been  instituted,  or  are  being  prepared, 
for  the  recovery  of  other  large  amounts,  and  steps 
are  being  taken  to  increase  the  Society’s  revenues 
from  sources  which  have  not  been  as  profitable  as 
they  should  have  been. 

The  amount  of  cash  carried  by  the  Society  in 
banks  and  trust  companies  has  been  reduced 
from  $36,000,000  to  less  than  $10,000,000.  The 
difference  has  been  invested  in  real  estate  and 
other  securities  which  pay  four  per  cent,  or  more. 
On  the  greatly  reduced  cash  balances  the  rate  of 
interest  has  been  increased  one-half  of  one  per 
cent.  These  two  items  have  increased  the  income 
of  the  Society  about  $600,000  per  annum. 


Other  reforms  and  economies  will  be  effected  in 
line  with  the  policy  of  the  new  management  and 
the  reconunendations  of  the  chartered  accountants 
and  other  experts  as  to  the  methods  of  handling 
the  Society’s  business.  Buildings  which  have 
not  brought  in  a  profitable  return  on  a  fair  valu¬ 
ation  are  being  sold  or  leased  for  long  terms  so 
that  they  will  earn  four  per  cent,  and  more.  For 
example,  the  St.  Louis  property,  which  in  the  last 
ten  years  has  averaged  but  $22,000  per  year,  is 
now  leased  for  ninety-nine  years  on  a  ba^  that 
pays  over  double  that  amount. 

A  lamentable  fact  connected  with  the  investi¬ 
gations  is  that  while  they  amply  demonstrated  the 
great  strength  uid  absolute  solvency  of  the  prom¬ 
inent  companies,  they  forced  those  who  could  least 
afford  it  to  bear  the  burden.  Our  records  show 
that  through  a  groundless  fear  that  maturing  con¬ 
tracts  might  not  be  fulfilled,  more  than  27,000 
policies  for  $1,000  or  less  were  allowed  to  lapse, 
while  only  one  policy  for  $250,000  was  surren¬ 
dered.  This  latter  policy  has  since  been  restored, 
with  many  of  the  small  ones,  but  numbers  of  those 
who  gave  up  their  policies  are  not  now  insurable, 
while  many  have  died  during  the  year,  leaving 
their  families  destitute  or  nearly  so,  as  is  proved 
by  the  letters  we  have  received.  This  condition 
resulted  from  misapprehension,  and,  with  some 
newspapers,  from  misrepresentation  of  the  real 
facts.  This  is  a  point  which  should  be  seriously 
considered  by  those  who  in  any  way  shape  public 
opinion  and  sentiment.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  good  new'spapers  of  the  country  owe  it  to 
themselves  and  to  their  readers  to  reassure  the 
public,  and  to  point  out  the  benefits  of  life-insur¬ 
ance  whenever  the  subject  presents  itself. 

Some  newspapers  have  criticized  me  for  ob¬ 
jecting  before  the  New  York  Legislature  to  a  few 
of  the  new  laws  proposed  by  the  Armstrong  Com¬ 
mittee.  In  justice  to  the  policy-holders,  to  the 
Committee,  and  to  myself,  no  other  course  was 
open  to  me.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  say  that  we 
assisted  that  Committee  in  its  investigations  in 
every  way  that  we  possibly  could,  and  while  giving 
to  that  Committee  full  cr^it  for  the  thoroughness 
of  its  investigation  and  the  honesty  of  its  conclu¬ 
sions,  we  believed  and  still  believe  that  some  of 
the  laws  which  it  proposed,  and  which  have  since 
been  enacted,  would  operate  to  the  disadvantage 
of  present  policy-holders  by  decreasing  the  return 
of  the  unused  portion  of  their  premiums,  thereby 
increasing  the  cost  of  their  insurance,  and  to  those 
who  should  be  insured  in  justice  to  their  families. 
Should  this  fear  be  realized,  the  policy-holders 
would  he  in  a  position  to  justly  criticize  us  in  a 
few  years,  had  we  remained  silent,  for  neglecting 
to  protect  their  interests.  We  probably  will  ex¬ 
perience  serious  difficulty  in  operating  under 
some  of  the  new  laws,  but  they  will  be  complied 
with  in  letter  and  spirit.  If  the  results  prove  that 
parts  of  the  new  laws  are  unwise,  they  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  corrected. 

Several  provisions  of  the  new  legi^ation  are 
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exactly  in  the  line  with  the  policy  that  was  laid 
down  by  the  new  numagement  of  this  Society  last 
sununer,  and  which  will  be  adhered  to  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  whether  demanded  by  the  law  or  not. 

I  believe  in  the  fullest  posable  measure  of 
publicity.  The  policy-holders  in  particular  and 
the  puWc  in  general  are  entitled  to  know  how 
fun(b  are  being  invested  and  guarded;  what  the 
earnings  are;  what  salaries  are  paid;  and  every 
other  feature  of  interest  about  the  Society’s 
affairs.  To  this  end  the  books  will  be  audited 
every  year  by  independent  accountants,  so  that  the 
exact  condition  of  the  Society  will  be  made  known 
by  unbiased  experts. 

The  Equitable  will  not  make  contributions  to 
political  campaigns  nor  for  any  other  purpose.  I 
do  not  believe  the  funds  of  the  Society  can 
rightfully  be  used  in  any  such  way,  even  though 
the  purpose  be  far  removed  from  politics  and 
entirdy  worthy  in  itself.  Political  contributions 
made  by  this  Society  were  generally  made  from  a 
loan  carried  by  the  previous  officers  of  the  Society 
with  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company.  This  loan, 
which  amounted  to  $685,000,  was  repudiated  as 
soon  as  it  was  called  to  my  attention,  as  I  found  it 
had  been  contracted  without  any  authority  from 
the  Board  of  Directors,  and  it  was  soon  after  paid 
by  persons  whose  identity  was  not  disclosed  to  me. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  lobbying,  or  to  the 
payment  of  anything  which  has  about  it  so  much 
as  a  suspicion  of  blackmail.  The  policy-holders, 
who  constitute  the  Society,  will  be  relied  on  to 
oppose  with  their  personal  influence  legislation 
that  is  calculated  to  increase  the  cost  of  their  in¬ 
surance  by  increasing  the  cost  of  management. 
The  Society  will  call  their  attention  to  measiu^s 
that  are  likely  to  prove  detrimental  to  their  inter¬ 
ests,  but  under  no  circumstances  will  it  be  a  party 
to  any  corrupt  or  underhanded  methods  to  either 
prevent  or  secure  legislation.  Representatives  of 
the  press  at  the  various  State  capitals  can  gener¬ 
ally  distinguish  “strike”  legislation  from  the  real 
article,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  to  discourage  it  more  vigorously  than 
through  any  other  agency. 

We  do  not  believe  in  securing  new  business  at 
the  expense  of  the  old  policy-holders,  nor  do  we 
believe  in  writing  business  in  any  part  of  the  world 
where  it  cannot  be  handled  within  the  loading  for 
expenses.  The  Society  has  already  ceased  writ¬ 
ing  new  business  in  Russia,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Austria-Hungary,  Australia,  and  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  and  wherever  it  is  found  that  business  in 
any  other  foreign  country  is  being  done  without 
profit  or  at  the  expense  of  American  policy-holders, 
it  will  be  abandoned.  That  the  Equitable  and 
the  other  large  American  life-insurance  companies 
have  built  up  an  extensive  business  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  is  due  to  the  fact  that  their  rates  are  lower  on 
the  average  than  those  charged  by  the  foreign 
companies,  but  the  expense  of  securing  and  re¬ 
taining  this  business  has  in  many  cases  proved 
excessive. 


The  Society  is  not  being  conducted  as  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  any  bank  or  trust  company,  nor  will  it  be 
managed  with  any  other  than  a  rigid  appreciation 
of  the  sacred  character  of  its  trust  funds.  Its 
funds  will  be  invested  solely  with  the  view  to  se¬ 
curing  the  safest  and  best  returns  for  the  policy¬ 
holders,  whose  interests  are  paramount.  The 
policy-holders  select  a  majority  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Society,  and  all  of  the  new  members  of  the 
Board  are  policy-holders. 

Extravagances  have  been  cut  off;  waste  is  being 
eliminated;  and  the  house-cleaning  will  be  com¬ 
plete.  We  are  making  no  promises  to  policy¬ 
holders — beyond  an  ecorramical  and  efficient  ad¬ 
ministration — but  we  are  constantly  doing  things 
in  their  interest.  Other  radical  economies  of 
management  besides  those  referred  to  will  be  put 
into  effect  under  {4ans  now  being  worked  out,  and 
the  results  cannot  fail  to  increase  returns  to  policy¬ 
holders.  Increase  in  dividends  will  not  come 
immediately,  because  of  the  extraordinary  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  past  year,  and  it  may  possibly  be 
still  further  delay^  by  a  burden  of  litigation 
resulting  from  new  laws,  but  it  will  come,  and  it 
will  be  substantial. 

Through  all  of  the  stress  and  storm  of  last 
year  the  ^uitable’s  payment^  to  beneficiaries  and 
policy-holders  amounted  to  $41,159,574.49,  an 
average  of  more  than  $135,000  for  every  working 
day.  In  dividends  to  policy-holders  the  Equitable 
paid  out  $6,709,003.95,  which  is  a  greater  amount 
than  has  ever  b^n  distributed  in  dividends  in  any 
year  by  any  life-insurance  company  in  the  world. 

The  newspapers  have  said  so  much  about  the 
evils  and  mismanagement  of  the  past  that  it 
seems  to  me  they  can  well  afford  to  now  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact,  when  the  subject  is  up  for  edi¬ 
torial  discussion,  that  the  investigations  of  the  past 
year  have  made  life-insurance  a  more  valuable 
asset  than  it  has  ever  been. 

First  of  all,  it  will  continue  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  new  management  of  the  Equitable  to  secure 
the  best  results  for  its  policy-holders.  Beyond 
that,  let  me  repeat  the  principle  which  I  laid  down 
last  fall,  long  before  it  was  proposed  to  put  a 
limitation  on  new  business  by  law;  “There  will 
be  no  effort  by  the  new  administration  to  have 
the  biggest  company  in  the  world.  The  effort  will 
be  to  make  it  the  best  and  safest." 

Now  that  the  reform  measures  recommended 
by  the  Armstrong  Committee  and  its  able  counsel 
have  been  enact^  into  laws,  and  the  reforms  must 
be  instituted  and  carried  out,  can  you  not,  with 
satisfaction  to  yourself  and  benefit  to  your  com¬ 
munity,  consistently  advocate  life-insurance  in 
companies  whose  management  meets  with  your 
approval? 

So  much  has  been  said  about  life-insurance 
generally  that  was  tiue,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  so 
much  that  has  little  or  no  basis  in  fact,  that  this 
letter  is  sent  to  you  so  that  you  may  have  a  definite 
and  authoritative  statement  as  to  the  exact  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  in  the  Equitable,  and  the  policy 
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which  will  be  pursued  by  the  new  management. 
This  letter  is  written  without  any  idea  of  securing 
its  publicity,  but  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  such 
use  of  it  as  you  see  fit. 

Very  truly  yours, 

PAUL  MORTON. 

In  December,  1904,  we  made  the  following 
promise  to  the  managers  of  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  toward  whose  abuses  of  authority  and 
trust  Mr.  Lawson  was  then  first  directing  at¬ 
tention:  “We  propose  formally  to  invite  the 
insurance  companies  to  reply  to  Mr.  Lawson, 
and  we  shall  give  them  for  their  defenses  as 
many  pages  in  as  prominent  a  position  as  Mr. 
Lawson  has  used  in  his  attacks,  and  more  if 
they  require  more.” 

In  the  year  and  a  half  that  has  elapsed  since 
we  revealed  the  scandalous  state  of  insurance 
affairs,  this  letter  from  Mr.  Morton  is  the  first 
official  communication  received  by  us.  And 
although  we  believe  it  to  be  a  circular  letter 
sent  to  the  publishers  of  all  the  principal 
publications  in  the  country,  we  feel  that  our 
pledge  to  be  fair  applies  to  it,  and  that  we  are 
bound  to  present  it  to  our  readers. 

It  is  a  pleasing  document.  It  may  be  that 
there  have  been  publishers  and  readers  of 
magazines  who  doubted  the  solvency  of  one 
or  all  of  the  great  insurance  companies;  cer¬ 
tainly  no  such  doubt  has  ever  had  a  moment’s 
resting  time  with  us,  and  no  intimation  that 
the  comp>anies  were  not  perfectly  solvent  is  to 
be  found  in  any  words  ever  printed  in  this 
magazine.  No  man  of  common  sense  who  is 
acquainted  with  the  financial  acumen  of  the 
Wall  Street  men  who  were  plundering  the 
policy-holders  of  these  companies  by  pseudo- 
legal  methods  could  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
the  solvency  of  the  companies  themselves 
would  never  be  placed  in  jeopardy.  A  dead 
goose  lays  no  golden  eggs.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Lawson  has  repeatedly  deprecated  the  can¬ 
celation  of  policies  by  persons  who  were 
shocked  and  disgusted  by  the  revelations  of 
wrong-doing  in  the  companies.  He  has  spe¬ 
cifically  urged  that  no  policy-holder  cease 
maintaining  his  policy. 

The  publishers  of  Everybody’s  are  very 
glad  to  know  of  the  reforms  which  are  de¬ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Morton  as  having  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  conduct  of  the  Equitable. 
The  Equitable  policy-holders  should  profit  by 
them,  and  Mr.  Morton  and  that  great  body 
of  policy-holders  to  which  he  says  the  com¬ 
pany  belongs,  and  which  he  says  is  the  com¬ 
pany,  ought  to  be  congratulate  if  so  much 


has  been  accomplished.  These  reforms  must 
take  time.  Of  necessity  men  entrusted  with 
the  interests  of  thousands  of  widows  and 
orphans  move  with  the  utmost  deliberation 
and  caution. 

In  the  meantime,  in  view  of  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Ryan,  through  Mr.  Morton, 
late  in  May,  that  he  is  about  to  turn  the  £k}ui- 
table  over  to  its  policy-holders,  the  following 
opinion  is  of  interest;  it  comes  from  the  New 
York  World,  which  has  led  the  daily  press  of 
the  country  in  the  publication  of  insurance 
facts  and  comments  on  them: 

THOMAS  F.  RYAN 

Whatever  objects  Thomas  F.  Ryan  had  a  year 
ago  in  buying  the  control  of  the  Equitable  Life 
A^urance  S<^ety  have  either  been  accom{dished 
or  made  futile  by  the  Armstrong  laws.  He  has 
revenged  himself  upon  Edward  H.  Harriman  and 
Jacob  H.  Schiff.  He  has  taught  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  Levi  P.  Morton,  and  the  other  Wall 
Street  elders  that  he  is  a  better  fighter  than  they. 
He  has  given  to  all  financial  potentates  warning 
not  to  thwart  him.  He  has  obtained  control  of 
the  Equitable  Trust  Company,  the  Mercantile 
Trust  Company,  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  the 
other  subsidiary  corporations. 

So  profitable  has  b^n  his  Equitable  stroke  that 
he  could  well  afford  to  present  his  stock  to  the 
policy-holders.  His  recognition  as  a  high  finan¬ 
cier  of  the  first  rank  is  alone  worth  more  than  the 
money  he  paid  to  young  Mr.  Hyde. 

But  generosity  at  his  own  expense  is  contrary 
to  Mr.  Ryan’s  nature  and  business  training. 
That  is  the  reason  his  announced  mutualization 
plan  retains  the  naming  by  him  through  his 
dummy  trustees  of  enough  directors  to  prevent 
complete  mutualization  without  his  full  reim¬ 
bursement  with  interest. 

The  Armstrong  laws  have  made  it  more  profit¬ 
able  for  Mr.  Ryan  to  keep  his  promise  than  to 
back  out.  The  limitation  of  life-insurance  invest¬ 
ments  prevents  his  unloading  traction-merger 
securities  on  the  Equitable.  The  compulsory  ^e 
of  the  Equitable’s  bank  and  trust  company  stock 
will  give  him  an  excuse  to  make  good  bargains 
with  himself. 

With  the  recent  proofs  of  his  financial  ability  in 
the  Equitable  transaction,  in  the  traction  merger, 
where  he  bested  Mr.  Belmont,  in  his  Southern 
railroad  ventures,  in  the  American  Tobacco  Trust, 
and  in  his  banks  and  trust  companies  Mr.  Ryan 
must  now  be  recognized  as  the  head  of  the  Wall 
Street  pack.  He  is  still  in  early  middle  age. 
Neither  vices  nor  excesses  have  impaired  his 
health  or  his  cunning  or  his  wisdom.  He  will  be 
the  proprietor  of  the  Wall  Street  game  long  after 
Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Rogers,  and 
Mr.  Harriman  have  passed  into  peace. 


